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AN  EXAMINATION 

Of  the,  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Citizens  of  Boston  and  its 
vicinity,  opposed  to  a  further  increase  of  duties  on  importation* 

Among  the  numerous  publications  which  have  appeared  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  twelve  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  interest  excited  by  the  policy  of  this  government  in  laying 
additional  duties  on  imports,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  manu- 
factures in  our  own  country,  few  have  been  circulated  with  greater 
industry  than  the  "  Boston  Report." 

This  report  appears  to  have  excited  considerable  attention:  its 
confident  tone  of  assumption,  and  ^"formidable  array  of  figures, 
are  well  calculated  to  impose  upon  the  mind;  and  a  superficial 
observer  may  be  induced,  by  the  pretensions  to  mathematical  ac- 
curacy with  which  it  abounds,  to  suppose  that  arguments  are 
demonstrably  proved,  which  rest  on  the  most  visionary  hypotheses. 
Neither  our  time  nor  present  means  of  reference  to  the  neces- 
sary documents,  will  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination 
of  this  very  elaborate  production;  we  shall  therefore  be  compelled 
to  admit  the  correctness  of  many  of  its  statements;  but  we  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  prove,  that  however  industrious  the  committee 
may  have  been  in  the  collection  of  facts,  in  the  application  of  them 
they  have  been  very  unfortunate. 

In  their  preliminary  discourse,  the  committee  lament  the 
<*  difficult  position  in  which  this  question  is  now  placed  by  the 
accidental,  if  not  designed  connexion  of  this  subject,  under  the 
specious  name  of  the  American  system,  with  certain  controverted 
political  questions,  between  which  and  that  system,  they  believe 
there  is  no  natural  or  necessary  relation;"  alluding  no  doubt  to 
the  approaching  presidential  election.  Now  although  we  agree 
with  the  committee  that  the  political  question  now  at  issue,  has  no 
connexion  with  the  subject  alluded  to,  because  the  most  zealous 
friends  to  the  American  system  are  to  be  found  in  both  parties; 
yet  we  cannot  agree  with  them,  that  the  manufacturers  have  either 
accidentally  or  by  design,  connected  the  two  questions.  Indivi- 
duals may,  for  party  purposes,  have  endeavoured  to  establish  their 
identity,  but  this  has  been  sedulously  avoided  by  the  manufac- 
turers themselves. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  the  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  between  the  two  questions;  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  in  the  present  conjuncture  they  have  been  accidentally 
though  fortunately,  disjoined.  The  tariff  question  now  at  issue, 
is  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  other  which  in  the  present 
situation  of  our  country,  can  be  presented  to  the  consideration  of 


our  constituted  authorities:  we  all  know  the  weight  which  the  execu- 
tive government  has,  and  ought  to  have,  on  all  subjects  of  national 
legislation;  and  if  either  of  the  candidates  should  at  any  time  be 
found  adverse  to  this  system,  its  advocates  would  have  a  more 
legitimate  cause  of  opposition  than  is  generally  found  in  the  party 
politics  of  the  present  day. 

The  committee  then  declare  themselves  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous friends  of  the  manufacturing  interest;  that  part  of  them  are 
actually  manufacturers,  and  that  they  are  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  of  that  class,  and 
profess  their  earnest  desire  that  the  manufacturers  may  receive 
such  reasonable  encouragement,  as  may  be  cheerfully  borne;  that 
all  must  admit  the  subject  of  a  woollens  bill  to  be  a  question  of 
great  moment  in  itself,  more  especially  to  the  poor  and  middling 
ranks  of  life,  as  affecting  essentially  the  cost  of  an  article  of  the 
first  necessity,  and  which  is  second  in  importance  to  bread  alone; 
but  of  far  greater  consequence  as  being  in  direct  contradiction  to 
that  sound  policy  coeval  with  our  national  existence,  and  under 
which  we  have  so  long  flourished;  and  wholly  inconsistent  with 
our  free  constitution. 

Yet  by  an  attentive  examination  we  shall  find  that  under  this 
free  constitution,  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  was,  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  organization  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance and  attention — that  it  was  a  subject  which  was  necessarily 
introduced  into  almost  every  question  of  revenue; — that  almost 
every  tax  was  modified  in  such  a  manner  as  would  best  promote 
the  success  of  our  own  manufactures;  and  that  so  far  from  such 
protection  operating  eventually  as  a  tax  on  any  class  of  our  citi- 
zens, it  has  uniformly,  when  effectually  applied,  reduced  the  price 
of  the  article,  been  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation,  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  to  the  labouring  classes,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
their  labour. 

When  we  find  these  advocates  for  free  trade,  presently  aban- 
doning their  position,  and  riiaking  it  a  question,  not  of  principle, 
but  of  the  degree  of  protection  necessary,  it  must  induce  a  sus- 
picion that  their  wealthy  manufacturing  constituents  are  not 
interested  in  the  particular  branches  of  manufacture,  which  are 
believed  to  require  greater  assistance;  or  that  the  advantages  they 
derive  from  the  large  capitals  they  have  embarked  in  the  business, 
are  greater  than  would  be  received  from  the  reduced  prices  which 
the  competition,  encouraged  by  adequate  protection  never  fails  to 
occasion;  for  we  hold  it  to  be  an  indisputable  truth  verified  by  ex- 
perience, that  in  every  such  country  as  our  own,  where  property 
is  secure,  and  enterprise  and  industry  the  characteristics  of  its 
citizens,  every  measure  which  enables  the  nation  to  supply  its  own 
wants  through  the  means  of  its  own  productions,  although  it  may 
sometimes  occasion  a  temporary  rise  in  the  articles  produced, 
must,  with  that  degree  of  protection  which  excites  to  competi- 
tion, soon  furnish  the  supply  at  a  less  price  to  the  consumer; 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  reveries  of  our  political  economists, 


fashionable  as  they  are  in  the  present  day;  that  government  which 
by  any  system  of  laws,  can  give  employment  to  the  industry 
of  a  country,  best  consults  the  nappiness  of  its  inhabitants.  That 
it  is  our  internal  commerce  which  is  alone  protected  from  the  evils 
arising  from  foreign  aggressions;  and  that  however  equivocal  may 
be  the  appearances  of  prosperity  or  adversity,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance in  the  history  of  nations  which  can  never  mislead; 
wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  the  labour  of  a  whole  people  at 
prices  adequate  to  their  comfortable  support,  that  country  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population. 

So  far  from  a  system  of  protecting  duties  being  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  our  constitution,  it  was  the  want  of  an  efficient  govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce  that 
occasioned  its  adoption.*  The  states  severally,  had  previously 
endeavoured  to  encourage  their  home  industry  by  protecting  du- 
ties, and  Massachusetts  carried  the  system  so  far,  that  in  the  in- 
stance of  hemp,  the  protecting  duty  that  accrued  iiom  the  im- 
portation of  the  foreign  article,  instead  of  going  into  the  treasury 
for  the  general  use  of  the  state,  was  especially  appropriated  as  a 
bounty  on  its  home  production.  All  their  efforts  were  unavailing, 
the  policy  of  one  state  counteracted  that  of  others,  and  a  protect- 
ing duty  only  served  to  transfer  the  foreign  trade  in  the  article, 
to  a  neighbouring  state. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution  was  adopted  and  the  first  congress 
assembled,  measures  were  taken  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  seven 
days  after  their  organization,  Mr.  Madison  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house,  a  resolution  for  levying  certain  duties  on 
tonnage,  in  which  the  principle  of  protecting  duties  was  plainly 
recognised.  This  resolution  brought  the  subject  fully  before  con- 
gress and  occasioned  considerable  discussion;  it  was  peculiarly 
grateful  to  Massachusetts,  for  at  that  period  Great  Britain  was 
the  carrier  of  nearly  one-third  of  our  own  productions;  and  while 
other  states  were  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  British  ships, 
that  state  alone  possessed  a  tonnage  far  more  than  equal  to  her 
own  wants.  But  this  measure  was  not  without  its  opponents;! 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  took  the  lead  in  opposition.  The 
members  from  the  former  state  complained  that  it  would  operate 
as  a  tax  of  S  30,000  or  S  40,000  in  the  port  of  Charleston  alone, 
and  that  not  for  the  public  benefit,  but  for  a  bounty  to  Massachus- 
etts; and  one  of  their  most  intelligent  members,:}:  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  increase  of  our  shipping  sufficient  for  the  export  of 
our  own  commodities,  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.    Yet 

*  Ames*  speech. 

t  One  member  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Burke)  diflfered  from  his  colleagues. 
*•  I  believe  (says  he)  our  citizens  look  with  indignation  at  the  power  which  for- 
eigners have  over  their  commerce;  so  far  from  being  jealous  of  the  Eastern 
states,  they  look  forward  to  some  future  day  when  their  navigation  will  be  se- 
cured to  that  part  of  the  Union. 

t  William  Smith. 
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the  measure  proved  so  effectual  and  the  increase  so  rapid,  that  we 
very  soon  had  a  tonnage  not  only  equal  to  our  own  wants,  but 
also  a  surplus  which  enabled  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  neutral 
situation  when  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  commenced,  and 
to  become  the  carriers  for  a  great  portion  of  Europe. 

The  next  measure  which  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  our  shipping,  was  a  discriminating  duty 
between  teas  imported  in  American  and  foreign  ships,  either  direct 
from  China  or  from  Europe,  a  duty  which  operated  as  a  prohibition 
to  their  importation  in  any  other  than  ships  of  the  United  States. 
This  discrimination  which  had  been  made  by  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania before  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  was  established 
by  congress  with  but  little  opposition.  Its  eft'ects  were  before  the 
lapse  of  two  years,  a  reduction  of  more  than  one  half  in  the  price 
of  teas. 

When  the  Import  bill  was  before  the  House,  the  following  arti- 
cles were  selected  and  subjected  to  a  higher  rate  of  duties  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protecting  their  production  or  manufacture  in 
the  United  States,  viz:  malt  liquors,  candles  of  tallow,  spermaceti 
and  wax,  soap,  cheese,  boots  and  shoes,  steel,  paper,  hats,  nails 
and  spikes,  hemp,  malt,  manufactured  tobacco,  window  glass,  slit 
and  rolled  iron  and  castings,  coaches  and  other  carriages,  wool  cards 
and  some  other  articles.  It  is  true  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
this  act  was  so  low  as  to  be  generally  wholly  inadequate;  but  it 
shows  the  principle  on  which  the  first  congress  acted;  and  when 
we  consider  how  ignorant  they  were  of  the  means  of   securing 
the  due  collection  of  the  revenue,  it  must  be  evident  that  it  was 
not  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  that  body  to  afford  a  nominal  pro- 
tection, but  because  they  really  believed  an  increase  of  the  duty 
would  be  of  no  advantage,  and  would  only  be  an  encouragement 
to  smuggling,  for  wefind  that  although  the  great  mass  of  imported 
articles  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  but  five  per  cent,  many  intelli- 
gent members  of  that  body  were  of  opinion  that  this  duty  afforded 
such  temptation  to  smuggling,  as  would  prevent  its  collection;  and 
in  the  article  of  ardent  spirits,  which  all  agreed  ought  to  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost  extent,  it  was  contended  that  six  cents  per  gallon 
was  all  that  could  be  imposed  on  Jamaica  spirits,  with  any  chance 
of  the  duty  being  collected.     With  these  impressions  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  congress  believed  they  had  done  all  in  their  power  for 
the  protection  of  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country. 

No  individual  member  of  the  first  congress  possessed  or  was  en- 
titled to  more  influence  tlian  Mr.  Madison;  his  talents  were  indis- 
putable; he  had  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  that  con- 
vention which  framed  our  happy  constitution,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Jay,  had  been  very  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining the  assent  of  the  different  "States  to  it:  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  state  having  butlittle  immediate  interest  in  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures  or  commerce,  and  which  was  generally  op- 
posed to  any  extraordinary   measures  for  the  encouragement  of 


either.  He  was  therefore  without  any  inducements  to  advocate 
this  course  of  policy  except  his  unbiassed  belief  of  its  propriety, 
and  his  opinions  are  consequently  entitled  to  much  weight.  As 
some  of  his  arguments  are  very  applicable  to  the  question  respect- 
ing our  woollen  trade,  we  shall  now  recite  them.  After  declaring 
that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  general  principle  of  free  trade,  he  said 
"  that  it  was  not  without  exceptions,  that  there  maybesomemanu- 
"  factures  which  being  once  formed  can  advance  toward  perfection 
"  without  any  adventitious  aid,  while  others,  for  want  of  thfrfoster- 
"ing hand  of  government,  will  be  unable  to  go  on  at  all;  legislative 
"attention  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  collect  the  proper  objects 
•*  for  this  purpose,  and  this  will  form  an  exception  to  my  general 
"  principle:"  and  on  other  occasion  he  says, "  Why  has  it  been  ne- 
"cessary  to  give  encouragement  to  particular  species  of  industry, 
**  but  to  turn  the  stream  in  favour  of  an  interest  that  would  not 
"  otherwise  succeed.  But  laying  aside  the  illustration  of  these 
"causes  so  well  known  to  all  nations,  where  cities,  companies,  or 
"  opulent  individuals  engross  the  business  from  others,  by  having 
"  had  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  it,  or  by  the  extent  of  their 
"capital  being  able  to  destroy  a  competition;  let  us  proceed  to  exa- 
"mine  what  ought  to  be  our  conduct  on  this  principle,  upon  the  pre- 
"  sent  occasion.  Suppose  two  commercial  cities,  one  possessed  of 
"enormous  capital  and  long  habits  of  business,  whilst  the  other 
"  is  possessed  of  superior  natural  advantages,  but  without  that 
"  course  of  business,  and  chain  of  connexions  that  the  other  has;  is 
"it  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  latter  city  should  car- 
"  ry  on  a  successful  competition  with  the  former."  He  then  applies 
his  argument  to  our  situation  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  and 
concludes,  "  That  it  becomes  the  duty  of  those  to  whose  care  the 
"  public  interest  and  welfare  are  committed,  to  turn  the  tide  to  a 
"more  favourable  direction." 

Here  we  may  dismiss  this  subject.  The  gratuitous  assertion 
that  a  system  of  protecting  duties  is  inconsistent  with  the  free 
principles  on  which  our  constitution  was  formed  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  even  a  shadow  of  proof:  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  written  evidence;  and  those  who  were  contemporary  with  its 
formation,  and  whom  the  wreck  of  time  has  spared  to  the  present 
day,  know  that  it  was  the  prostrate  situation  of  our  manufactures, 
the  depression  of  every  branch  of  the  national  industry,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  government  to  give  protection  or  relief 
to  either,  which  were  the  leading,  if  not  the  sole  causes,  which  led 
to  the  formation  and  adoption  of  our  present  constitution:  that 
this  spirit  pervaded  the  first  legislature,  without  sectional  differ- 
ence; and  that  although  opinions  varied  as  to  the  objects  requiring 
that  protection,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  ought  to  be  afforded,  all 
were  united  in  recognising  the  principle  as  according  with  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

That  the  woollen  manufacturers  in  1827,  when  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  necessary  protection  for  themselves,  resisted  a  small 
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additional  duty  on  hemp  and  iron,  and  that  like  the  memorialists 
from  Boston  and  its  vicinity  they  were  too  much  influenced,  by  a 
regard  to  their  exclusive  interest  is  natural,  and  therefore  proba- 
ble. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  ought  not  to  have,  and  we  trust  it  will 
not  have  any  weight  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  which 
is  one  of  great  national  interest;  the  inconsistencies  or  nar- 
row views  of  individuals,  though  they  may  afibrd  a  theme  for  decla- 
mation and  invective,  can  have  no  legitimate  connexion  with  it; 
and  when  such  subjects  are  introduced  into  discussions,  it  is  in 
the  hope  of  effecting  that  influence  through  the  passions,  which  an 
appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  people  will  not  produce. 

That  a  due  protection  to  hemp  and  iron  is  an  object  of  primary 
importance  we  are  fully  convinced;  and,  although  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  facts  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  time  which  must  elapse  before  our  own  country  can  produce  a 
quantity  of  hemp  adequate  to  our  wants;  we  have  no  doubt  that 
with  an  efficient  protection,  the  period  is  not  remote  when  our  iron 
establishments  will  fully  supply  the  demand. 

When  an  advocate  undertakes  to  state  his  opponent's  case  and 
to  answer  it,  his  object  is  not  to  present  it  in  its  strongest  fea- 
tures, but  to  shape  it  in  subserviency  to  his  attempt  at  refutation: 
It  is  therefore  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  form  their  judgment 
upon  it,  not  to  rely  implicitly  on  such  statements;  but  rather  to 
hear  the  parties  themselves;  and  notwithstanding  the  memorialists 
profess  to  have  read,  before  their  statement  was  made,  all  that  is 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  arguments  of  the  woollen  manufacturers, 
they  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  overlooking  what 
appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  its  strongest  points. 

It  is  not  the  large  capitals,  more  perfect  machinery,  lower  pri- 
ces of  labour  and  materials,  or  the  greater  skill  and  experience  of 
their  rivals,  which  are  the  only  evils  our  manufacturers  have  to 
encounter.  It  is  also  the  introduction  of  British  goods  into  our 
country  at  a  great  loss  to  their  manufacturers;  which  their  over- 
grown capitals  enable  them  to  sustain,  but  which  involve  in  ruin 
our  citizens,  whose  limited  means  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  suc- 
cessful competition. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  any  British  manufac- 
turers fabricate  and  export  goods  to  the  United  States,  with  the 
sole  view  of  selling  them  at  a  great  loss  to  themselves,  for  the  ex- 
press pupose  of  involving  our  infant  establishments  in  ruin.  Such 
a  combination  among  any  class  of  men  is  not  to  be  expected:  jet 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  effect  which  must  follow  the  in- 
troduction of  any  manufacture  into  this  country,  the  supply  of 
which  has  heretofore  been  received  from  Great  Britain,  must  be 
precisely  the  same  as  though  such  a  combination  existed. 

Let  us  suppose  any  one  article  of  extensive  consumption  in 
our  country,  which  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  supplied 
from  Great  Britain:  that  it  was  a  manufacture  carried  on  to  great 
extent  there,  and  that  it  employed  a  great  number  of  hands— now. 


iF  the  manufacture  ot*  the  article  should  be  introduced  here,  and 
under  the  expectation  of  adequate  encouragement  be  rapidly  ex- 
tended, the  effect  must  inevitably  be  a  considerable  diminution 
in  the  demand  for  a  foreign  supply — and  as  the  British  manufac- 
turers are  certainly  entitled  to  more  praise  for  activity  and  enter- 
prise, than  for  prudence  in  adapting  their  supply  to  the  wants  of 
the  consumer,  or  for  sagacity  in  discovering  the  indications  of 
a  diminished  demand;  the  consequence  will  be  that  they  will  find 
themselves  overstocked  with  the  article  to  an  amount  commen- 
surate with  our  home  production.  This  overplus  will  never  fail 
to  be  materially  increased  by  other  circumstances.  The  manu- 
facturers of  that  nation  have  been  accustomed  to  triumph  over  the 
efforts  of  every  other  people  who  have  attempted  to  compete  with 
them;  hence  they  consider  such  evils  as  but  temporary.  It  is 
besides  a  serious  inconvenience  to  a  manufacturer  to  suspend  his 
work,  and  permit  a  dispersion  of  workmen  whose  industry  and 
skill  he  has  experienced;  therefore  no  temporary  want  of  a  de- 
mand for  his  goods  ever  induces  him  to  adopt  such  a  course; 
added  to  which  there  are  motives  for  its  continuance  arising  out 
of  the  present  dense  population  of  the  country  which  are  irre- 
sistible. His  humanity  must  be  interested  in  preserving  to  the 
labouring  classes  the  means  of  existence,  of  which  many  would  be 
deprived,  by  a  suspension  of  his  manufacture;  for,  in  England 
every  species  of  employment  is  full  to  overflowing;  and  his  sense 
of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  neighbourhood  of  large  bodies  of 
idle  men,  who  will  not  starve,  and  cannot  find  work — who  have 
before,  in  the  wildness  of  despair,  destroyed  manufactories,  and 
in  once  instance  murdered  their  employer,  who  had  effectually 
resisted  their  attempts  to  destroy  his  buildings,  is  so  forcible  that 
it  compels  him  to  go  on  in  the  manufacture  of  his  unsaleable 
goods  to  the  extent  of  his  means — his  warehouses  become  filled; 
many  of  his  goods  are  subject  to  deterioration  by  age,  and  he  is 
suffering  by  the  loss  of  interest  and  other  incidental  expenses: 
he  becomes  impatient  and  looks  round  not  for  a  profitable  market, 
but  for  one  in  which  he  shall  sustain  the  least  loss.  To  him  the 
United  States  had  always  been  the  largest  and  best  customer;  in 
this  country  are  his  friends  and  long  established  correspondents, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  largest  portion  of  his  surplus  is  always 
sent;  and  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  it  has  been  in  a  greater  de- 
gree owing  to  these  circunistances,  than  to  any  fair  competition, 
that  the  great  losses  sustained  by  our  woollen  manufacturers  has 
been  owing,  and  that  if  the  duty  was  raised  to  such  an  amount,  as 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such  irregular  fluc- 
tuations, the  fair  and  wholesome  competition  which  would  be 
created  at  home,  would  soon  enable  our  manufacturers  not  only 
to  furnish  a  market  for  all  our  own  wool,  but  also  to  supply  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  goods  for  our  own  consumption  at  as  low 
prices  as  they  can  ever  be  supplied  by  a  course  of  regular  impor- 
tation. 

B 
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The  committee  then  proceed  to  what  they  call  their  arithmeti- 
cal demonstration,  and  do  indeed  produce  a  series  of  very  im- 
posing calculations.  Such  demonstrations  are  conclusive,  when 
the  data  are  indisputable;  but  as  on  this  subject  many  of  them  are 
assumed,  and  are  from  their  nature  incapable  either  of  proof  or 
refutation;  the  inferences  are  necessarily  unsatisfactory,  and  we 
think,  in  this  instance,  the  committee  have  been  very  unfortunate; 
for  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  assertion  in  the  assumption  of  their 
data,  they  have  with  peculiar  infelicity  of  illustration  assumed  such 
as  lead  to  conclusions  diametrically  opposite  to  those  for  which 
they  contend. 

The  committee  assert,  that  of  all  the  woollens  consumed  in 
the  United  States,  three-fourths  are  the  productions  (not  of  our 
large  or  incorporated  manufactories)  but  of  the  household  manu- 
factures of  our  rural  population. 

That  the  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States  amounts 
to  forty  millions  of  pounds,  and  that  the  imported  wool  does  not 
exceed  two  millions  of  pounds. 

That  the  cost  of  the  woollen  goods  imported  in  1825  was 
S  10,876,873,  which  paid  duties  to  the  amount  of  S  3,660,755. 

That  our  population  is  in  round  numbers  twelve  millions;  that 
the  average  consumption  of  woollens  is  six  dollars  per  head, 
which  is  seventy -two  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

That  the  nominal  rate  of  duty  now  existing  is  33  1-3  per  cent, 
but  actually  38  per  cent,  which  on  the  amount  consumed  (72  mil- 
lions) is  S  27,360,000. 

And  they  draw  this  conclusion,  that  for  the  small  advantage 
arising  from  the  sale  of  less  than  one-fourth  of  his  wool  the  farmer 
pays  S  38  in  every  one  hundred  dollars  worth  he  uses,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  our  manufactures. 

Now  setting  aside  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  were  our 
manufactures  extinguished  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  wool- 
lens permitted  without  duty,  the  price  of  the  article  would  be  re- 
duced 38  per  cent.,  when  we  all  know  that  in  the  coarser  manu- 
facture in  which  alone  any  thing  approaching  to  a  rivalship  has 
been  established,  these  goods  are  now  at  as  low  a  price  as  before 
the  duties  were  laid;  and  leaving  to  the  committee  to  prove  how 
a  duty  of  38  per  cent,  on  woollens  imported  which  amount  only 
to  one-fourth  of  all  the  woollens  consumed,  should  operate  as  a 
duty  to  that  amount  on  the  whole  quantity,  and  how  an  agricul- 
turist who  manufactures  from  his  own  fleece  the  woollens  con- 
sumed in  his  own  family  can  be  subjected  to  any  part  of  the  duty, 
we  shall  proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  true  deductions  to  be 
drawn  from  their  own  propositions.* 

*  There  is  some  obscurity  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  when  they  state 
the  household  manufactures  of  woollen  goods  to  amount  to  3-4ths  of  our  con- 
sumption, whether  they  consider  the  proportion  to  be  the  same  now  as  in  1794. 
In  cur  argument  we  assume  this  to  be  their  meaning:  for  as  they  state  that 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  household  manufactures  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  our  agricultural  population;  that  they  are 
generally  consumed  in  the  families  in  which  they  are  manufactur- 
ed; and,  that  when  there  is  any  surplus,  it  is  sold  to  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  vicinity. 

That  it  must  be  the  rich  who  alone  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
foreign  cloths,  for  if  three-fourths  of  our  citizens  are  clad  in  home- 
spun it  must  not  only  embrace  all  our  labouring  population  but 
include  all  those  in  easy,  and  a  considerable  part  of  those  in  opu- 
lent, circumstances. 

That  the  duty  on  woollens  is,  therefore,  a  tax,  only  on  the  rich; 
and,  that  to  the  three-fourths  of  our  population  it  must  be  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference;  except  to  our  wool  growers,  who  are  benefited 
by  the  increased  price  the  system  enables  them  to  obtain  for  their 
surplus  wool. 

That  three  millions  of  the  richest  of  our  citizens  pay  to  the 
treasury  a  duty  of  S  3,660,755  on  their  woollen  clothing,  and  that 
it  amounts  to  but  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-two  cents  to  each 
individual. 

The  correctness  of  these  deductions  cannot,  we  think,  be  dis- 
puted, and  it  must  from  thence  follow,  that  instead  of  a  tax  on 
tiie  agriculturist  of  So8  in  every  hundred  dollars-worth  of  wool- 
lens by  him  cpnsumed;  its  operation  can  never  reach  him;  that  to 
the  labouring  poor  it  is  of  no  moment,  and  that  even  admitting 
as  a  fact,  (what  we  are  perfectly  convinced  is  not  the  case;) 
that  the  price  of  the  article  has  been  advanced  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  duty,  that  advance  is  paid  by  the  rich  alone,  and  is 
so  trifling  as  to  be  an  object  of  no  importance. 

The  committee  next  proceed  to  comment  on  the  complaint  of 
the  manufacturers,  of  frauds  on  the  revenue.  How  far  these 
complaints  were  weill  founded  we  are  not  competent  to  determine; 
and,  if  on  investigation  they  were  found  to  be  groundless,  iit  is 
honourable  to  our  merchants;  but  that  such  frauds  were  prac- 
tised was  generally  believed;  and  that  the  manufacturers  who  were 
more  particularly  injured  by  such  practices,  should  participate  in 
that  belief  was  quite  natural;  and  we  are  as  far  from  considering 
their  rejection  of  the  offer  of  Mr.  Camberling  (who  was  one  of  their 
most  active  opponents)  to  introduce  a  plan  for  their  protection, 
as  a  proof  of  their  insincerity  in  making  the  complaint;  as  we  are 
from  believing  that  their  application  for  a  specific  duty  on  the 
square  yard,  in  order  to  prevent  frauds,  was  only  to  avoid  the  in- 
consistency of  proposing  no  remedy  against  them;  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  these  frauds  were  not  smuggling,  as  the  commit- 

these  manufactures  flourished  under  a  protecting  duty  of  five  per  cent.,  and  would 
continue  to  flourish  were  it  again  reduced  to  that  sum;  and  that  the  protection 
necessary  to  our  large  factories  has  advanced  the  price  of  woollen  goods  38  per 
cent.,  they  will  not  contend  that  this  addition  of  33  per  cent,  to  the  former  pro- 
fits of  our  household  manufacturers  has  diminished  the  number  of  them. 
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tee  state  for  the  purpose  of  a  triumphant  refutation  of  the  sup- 
posed assertion  that  an  increase  of  duties  would  prevent  it.  The 
fraud  was,  invoicing  the  goods  at  a  false  and  lower  price  in  order 
to  reduce  the  duty;  and  a  specific  duty  on  the  square  yard  would 
have  been  an  effectual  remedy.  It  is  true  that  in  an  article  so  vary- 
ing in  fineness  and  value,  such  specific  duty  could  not  be  applied 
to  all  descriptions  alike,  and  hence  arose  the  necessity  of  dividing 
it  into  different  grades;  and  though  the  consequence  must  be  an 
inequality  in  the  duties  on  goods  at  the  minimum  and  maximum 
of  the  same  grade;  such  inequality  is  in  its  practical  effects  of 
little  consequence,  compared  with  the  complete  security  against 
the  fraud  complained  of:  besides  this  the  investigation  ordered  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  could  not  embrace  this  fraud,  in 
which,  there  was  no  charge  of  corruption  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  customs:  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  British  goods  sold  in  our  market,  are  the  property  of  the  manu- 
facturer; the  consignee  is  no  further  interested  than  to  the 
amount  of  his  commission:  he  knows  not  what  they  cost,  and  the 
fraud  if  any,  is  not  his:  the  price  is  variable,  and  there  is  room 
for  much  evasion;  all  this  is  corrected  by  a  specific  duty.  This  is 
so  obvious  that  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  committee,  and  we 
imagine,  the  observations  on  this  subject  were  intended  only  as 
introductory  to  the  clumsy  attack  on  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, whose  very  able  report,  respecting  our  manufactures,  is 
censured  by  many  with  the  more  virulence  because  it  is  unan- 
swerable. 

"  These,"  say  the  committee,  (alluding  to  the  charge  of  fraud 
in  the  revenue)  "are  serious  charges  to  be  brought  against  a  nume- 
"rous  and  respectable  class  of  men.  They  were  doubted  at  the 
"  time,  and  when  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  in  circu- 
"lating  them  were  challenged  for  their  proof,  it  was  answered  the 
"manufacturers^  invent  no  accusations;  they  adopt  common  rumour. 
"That  these  accusations  were  founded  on  common  rumour,  or 
"  something  worse,  was  indeed  the  prevailing  belief;  but  slight  as 
"  was  the  foundation  on  which  they  rested  they  found  a  credulous 
*' supporter  in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  with  very  honest 
"  intentions,  as  we  believe,  has  been  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
"  other  men  less  disinterested  than  himself,  in  building  up  a  system 
"  favourable  to  the  interests  of  a  few  but  hostile  to  the  general  wel- 
"  fare.  An  investigation  was  made  by  his  order,  as  indeed  was 
"proper,  believing  as  he  did,  that  there  must  be  some  foundation 
"for  the  charges,  and  it  resulted  as  is  well  known, in  a  refutation 
"of  the  rumoured  accusations." 

Now,  when  the  committee  are  so  earnest  in  deprecating  the 
practice  of  charging  individuals  with  improper  conduct  on  public 
rumour,  they  ought  carefully  to  avoid  the  same  course;  yet,  at  the 
moment  of  doing  so  they  indulge  in  it  in  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree. The  meanest  individual  charged  with  the  most  trifling  mis- 
demeanor, is  intitled  to  such  a  specification  of  his  offence  as  will 
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enable  him  distinctly  to  understand  and  answer  it;  but  this  com- 
mittee can  frame  an  indictment  against  a  very  numerous  cUss  of 
their  fellow  citizens,  with  so  much  ingenuity,  that  while  it  gives 
to  malignity  the  opportunity  of  applying  it  in  any  way  which  may 
best  gratify  the  worst  of  passions;  it  leaves  to  the  accused  no 
means  of  justification  or  refutation;  for  they  have  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  charge  of  acting  on  motives  something  worse  than 
common  rumour. 

And  it  is  surely  no  proof  of  the  good  sense  or  discretion  of 
these  gentlemen,  when  they  represent  one  of  the  first  officers  of 
our  government,  as  the  credulous,  though  they  believe  honest 
tool  of  men  such  as  they  have  described,  and  who  has  been  used 
by  them  as  an  instrument  in  building  up  a  system  for  their  inte- 
rests in  opposition  to  the  general  welfare.  And  why  are  these 
coarse  accusations  brought  against  the  secretary  of  the  treasury? 
The  proof  of  his  credulity  is  his  having  on  common  rumour  or 
more  direct  charges  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  reve- 
nue officers,  directed  an  investigation  to  be  made;  and  surely 
whether  he  believed  or  disbelieved  this  report,  it  was  the  course 
which  duty  and  prudence  pointed  out.  The  charge  was  made  in 
the  newspapers,  and  repeated  in  congress,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  know  whether  it  was  well  founded  without  inquiry;  he 
knew  the  censure  which  would  justly  follow,  were  they  true,  and 
measures  of  prevention  neglected:  and  it  was  besides  due  to  the 
officers  themselves,  if  innocent,  that  they  should  be  relieved  from 
the  ignominy  of  the  charge;  yet  this  committee,  with  all  their 
sympathy  for  these  men,  suffer  their  animosity  against  the  secre- 
tary so  far  to  triumph  over  it,  as  to  induce  them  to  censure  him 
for  pursuing  the  only  means  by  which  their  characters  could  be 
vindicated. 

But,  say  these  gentlemen,  the  secretary  has  lent  himself  to  in- 
terested individuals  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  system  hos- 
tile to  the  general  welfare;  and  they  no  doubt  rely  on  his  late  re- 
port as  a  proof  of  their  assertion.  That  very  able  state  paper  has 
often  been  abused,  but  the  arguments  contained  in  it,  have  never 
yet  been  refuted;  and  we  should  suppose  that  on  a  great  national 
question  on  which  the  opinions  of  very  intelligent  men  have  been 
divided,  the  committee  might  have  spared  their  reproaches;  and 
that  it  might  have  occurred  to  them,  that  such  confident  assertions 
would  be  considered  by  dispassionate  men  as  greater  proofs  of 
presumption  than  discretion;  and  that  any  secretary  who  can  ad- 
duce the  opinions  and  conduct  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  his  pre- 
cedent, may  rest  secure  against  the  charge  of  folly  or  weakness. 

Had  this  committee  been  more  employed  in  examining  the  cor- 
rectness and  uniformity  of  their  own  course,  than  in  censuring 
that  of  others  it  would  not  have  escaped  their  observation,  that 
their  conclusions,  and  their  arguments,  are  directly  at  variance; 
and  that  the  two  objects  which  they  have  in  view  are  wholly  irre- 
concileable.  They  have  read  and  quoted  the  late  writers  on  poli- 
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tical  economy,  to  prove  the  impolicy  of  all  restrictions  and  pro- 
tecting duties,  and  have,  as  they  assert,  proved  the  correctness  ot" 
these  principles  beyond  refutation;  and  yet  they  declare  that  our 
manufactures  ought  to  be  promoted  by  such  reasonable  encour- 
agement, as  will  be  cheerfully  borne  in  those  sections  of  the  coun- 
try not  immediately  benefitted  by  them;  and  in  another  place  they 
say  they  are  of  opinion  that  all  just  and  proper  measures  should 
be  used  for  their  extension  and  success. 

We  should  indeed  be  at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  this  dis- 
crepancy between  the  argument  and  the  conclusion,  were  it  not  to 
be  found  in  the  maxim,  which  having  recommended  to  others,  the 
committee  have  no  doubt  themselves  adopted;  in  applying  that 
enlightened  selfishness  which  they  evince  in  the  common  affairs 
9f  ^ifi*  to  their  present  situation;  that  their  numerous  constitu- 
ents among  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  class  of  manufac- 
turers, are  sufficiently  protected:  that  like  the  petitioners  to  con- 
gress who  are  represented  by  the  committee,  to  have  been  negligent 
of  the  interests  of  the  hemp  grower  and  iron  manufacturer,  they 
are  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  others,  or  that  this  enlightened 
selfishness  under  the  direction  of  their  superior  intelligence  has 
led  to  the  discovery,  that  their  large  capitals  may  enable  them  to 
prolong  the  struggle  against  foreign  competition,  until  the  more 
humble  but  not  less  useful  class  of  our  manufacturers  is  swept 
away;  and  that  dividingthe  monopoly  of  the  supply  with  the  British 
manufacturer,  may  be  less  injurious  than  a  competition  with  the 
numerous  establishments,  which  adequate  protection  would  imme- 
diately produce  in  every  section  of  our  country.  That  by  combining 
they  can  always  regulate  the  price  of  our  own  wool,  a  measure  which 
will  be  impracticable  where  numerous  inferior  factories  are  estab- 
lished; and  that  there  are  various  other  advantages,  which  an  unity 
of  design  would  secure  to  them,  which  must  be  lost  should  ade- 
quate protection  be  afforded  to  all. 

The  committee  next  allude  to  what  they  call  a  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  that  they  employ  domestic  labour 
and  capital,  and  ask  whether  the  cultivators  of  wheat  and  cotton 
and  the  manufacturers  of  ships  and  houses  do  not  do  the  same, 
and  whether  commerce  and  navigation  can  be  carried  on  without 
the  employment  of  labour  and  capital?  To  this  we  answer  unques- 
tionably not;  and  may  in  return  ask  some  questions  of  these  in- 
quirers. Are  there  no  men  among  you,  who  have  survived,  to  re- 
count to  you  the  advantages  which  you  have  derived  from  that 
system  which  you  now  deride?  to  recite  to  you  the  exertions  of 
your  Goodhue  and  your  Ames,  to  secure  to  Massachusetts  the  ob- 
jects which  the  new  constitution  could  enable  them  to  obtain.  Do 
none  of  your  gray  beards  recollect  the  adroitness  with  which  your 
able  statesmen  advocated  a  large  duty  on  imported  spirits,  as  a 
protection  to  their  own  rum,  then  their  principal  manufacture?  how 

*  Report  of  the  committee,  p,  196, 
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they  met  with  infinite  ingenuity  the  logical  precision  of  M.idison 
and  the  arithmetical  accuracy  of  Fitzsimons,  in  defence  of  their 
favourite  potation  molasses,  and  how  they  eventually  succeeded 
in  securing  to  themselves  the  cheap  use  of  this  favourite  liquor? 
Had  Burke  been  acquainted  with  the  simple  habits  of  your  people 
at  that  period,  he  would  have  thought  the  first  part  of  his  exhor- 
tation at  least  unnecessary? 

Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  deep  potations 
Solid  men  of  Boston,  make  no  long  orations. 

Do  not  let  it  be  believed  that  we  mean  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  these  men:  we  know  them  well,  and  are  fully  sensible  of 
their  worth.  Often  have  we  listened  with  instruction  to  the  one, 
while  establishing  from  his  practical  knowledge  the  truth  of  his 
position,  and  to  the  other  with  delight,  while  his  imagination  wan- 
dered into  the  most  distant  regions  for  instances  to  illustrate  and 
adorn  it. 

Were  these  men  now  alive,  they  would  tell  you  that  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  first  congress  under  our  present  constitution  assem- 
bled, the  trade  of  our  country  was  in  a  great  measure  under  the 
control  of  foreign  domination;  that  Great  Britain  had  usurped  the 
carrying  trade  of  one-third  of  our  productions,  that  in  some  states 
she  was  the  carrier  of  all,  and  in  others  of  a  large  proportion,  and 
that  Massachusetts  alone  possessed  a  tonnage,  not  only  adequate 
to  her  own  wants,  but  sufficient  to  aid  the  carrying  trade  of  other 
states  to  a  very  considerable  extent;  but  that  such  was  the  para- 
mount influence  of  the  British  traders,  that  this  surplus  tonnage 
remained  unemployed.  Such  was  the  situation  of  their  trade  when 
congtess  interfered;  they  knew  that  any  extraordinary  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  shipping,  would  operate  as  a  temporary  tax  on  all 
states  not  possessing  a  sufficiency  of  tonnage  for  their  own  wants, 
and  that  this  tax  would  be  felt  by  every  state  except  Massachu- 
setts; disregarding,  however,  this  temporary  inconvenience,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  permanent  interest  of  the  nation,  they  by 
a  judicious  discrimination  in  their  tonnage  duties,  and  additional 
impost  on  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  secured  to  our  ship- 
holders  the  trade  of  their  own  country. 

To  this  act,  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  any  other  circumstances, 
is  the  prosperity  of  Massachusetts  to  be  ascribed;  to  this  it  is 
owing,  that  our  shipping  has  been  increased  to  a  degree  which 
enables  us  to  compete  with  other  nations;  and  is  it  for  the  Hercu- 
les, whose  infancy  has  been  fostered  and  protected  until  his  pow- 
ers have  expanded,  and  enabled  him  to  stand  forward  in  all  the 
strength  of  manhood,  to  refuse  to  others  that  protection  which  has 
been  so  essentially  beneficial  to  himself;  and  to  ask,  when  other 
branches  of  industry  petition  in  their  infancy  for  the  same  foster- 
ing hand  to  aid  and  assist  them,  whether  the  shipping  interest 
without  support,  does  not  employ  as  miich  capital  and  industry  as 
themselves? 

And  let  it  be  further  observed,  that  our  shipping  interest,  strong 
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as  they  now  feel  themselves,  are  not  without  the  protection  of  this 
restrictive  system,  and  that  it  is  a  protection  which  in  this,  the 
plenitude  of  their  power  they  would  be  very  unwilling  to  forego. 
Our  existing  laws  give  to  our  own  vessels  the  complete  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade;  a  commerce  which  has  been  eminently  bene- 
ficial to  our  country,  and  certainly  in  a  greater  measure  to  Mas- 
sachusetts than  to  any  other  state.  It  is  a  trade  which  has  reduced 
the  price  of  teas  and  other  articles,  (after  contributing  to  the  pub- 
lic revenue  the  enormous  duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent.)  to  less 
than  one  half  the  original  price  to  the  consumer;  and  yet  were  this 
commerce  open  to  the  competition  of  the  British  East  India  com- 
pany, it  would  be  at  once  annihilated;  and  they  would  be  com- 
pensated for  the  temporary  sacrifice,  by  the  monopoly  which  they 
vj^ould  hereafter  enjoy;  for  wherever  any  association  of  men  pos- 
sessing adequate  means,  are  determined  to  secure  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  supply  of  consumption  to  any  people,  the  efforts 
must  be  successful;  all  individual  opposition  will  be  obliged  to 
abandon  the  contest,  and  they  will  be  amply  remunerated,  by  the 
increased  prices  which  monopolists  always  exact. 

Look  to  the  conduct  of  the  British  East  India  company  with 
respect  to  Canada:  our  East  India  traders  could  indisputably  im- 
port China  goods  at  a  less  price  than  that  company,  from  the  pe- 
culiar regulations  under  which  their  trade  was  conducted;  and  our 
citizens,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  to  the  introduction  of 
East  India  goods  from  the  United  States  into  the  British  territories, 
were  enabled  by  local  circumstances,  to  supply  a  great  portion  of 
their  consumption.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  East  India 
company  knowing  that  all  custom  house  regulations  must  be  una- 
vailing, met  the  evil  by  a  measure  which  was  indeed  effectual. 
They  made  an  estimate  of  the  probable  consumption  of  Canada; 
they  sent  out  a  quantity  of  teas  equal  to  that  consumption,  and 
regardless  of  the  temporary  loss  which  they  might  sustain,  they 
ordered  the  whole  to  be  disposed  of  at  public  auction,  and  by  this 
measure  completely  destroyed  our  trade  in  the  article;  and  were 
our  protecting  duties  abrogated,  and  an  equal  competition  per- 
mitted, the  same  effect  would  follow;  for  although  a  company  with 
equal  means  could  not  fail  of  success  in  the  contest,  no  individual 
could  be  found  imprudent  enough  to  hazard  his  fortune  in  it. 

And  this  trade  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of 
the  assertion  that  all  protecting  duties  are  a  tax  on  the  consumer: 
we  all  know  that  teas  are  now  supplied  notwithstanding  the  enor- 
mous duties  at  less  than  half  the  price  at  which  they  were  before 
obtained;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  w^hich 
the  British  trade  to  China  is  conducted,  must  know  that  our  tra- 
ders can  afford  to  import  them  at  a  much  lower  price;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  this  very  company  would,  if  the  protection  was  with- 
drawn, drive  our  citizens  from  the  market,  and  afterwards  supply 
the  goods  at  their  own  prices. 

Surely  the  shipping  interest  have  no  right  to  complain;  they 
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have  been  protected  until  thej  are  enabled  to  supply  more  than 
all  our  wants,  and  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  give  to 
other  branches  of  our  national  industry  the  same  protection  until 
they  also  are  enabled  to  supply  our  home  demand,  and  they  will 
ask  no  more. 

The  committee  then  ask  us,  do  not  the  spinners  and  weavers  of 
England,  when  they  furnish  us  with  cloths,  employ  American  cap- 
ital? To  this  question  we  answer  no!  their  own  capital  is  employ 
ed  when  they  give  us  ten  cents  per  pound  forourcotton,  and  when 
they  return  that  pound  of  cotton  to  us  in  a  manufactured  state  at 
fifty  cents,  forty  cents  is  the  return  of  British  industry,  and  ten 
cents  only  has  been  the  product  of  our  own;  and  hence  it  follows 
**  that  the  importations  of  manufactured  supplies  appear  invaria- 
"  bly  to  drain  the  merely  agricultural  people  of  their  wealth."* 

Again,  in  answer  to  an  alleged  assertion  of  their  opponents, 
that  Great  Britain  will  not  receive  our  produce,  the  committee 
say  there  is  a  reason  for  it  familiar  to  every  man,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  sell  which  they  cannot  get  cheaper  elsewhere.  This,  if 
true,  is  a  very  satisfactory  reply:  but  it  is  not  true,  as  it  respects 
our  corn  growing  States,  which  certainly  are  not  the  least  impor- 
tant in  the  union;  for  the  reason  for  excluding  our  grain  and  flour 
from  Great  Britain  is,  because  it  can  be  afforded  at  a  price  which 
would  be  ruinous  to  their  agriculturists;  and  they  certainly  could 
not  object  to  any  restrictions,  for  the  protection  of  any  branch  of 
our  own  industry;  while  they  prohibit  upon  the  same  principle  the 
most  important  of  the  productions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Here  the  committee  again  refer  to  their  former  assertion,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  woollens  consumed  in  this  country  are  manufactur- 
ed in  a  household  way,  and  that  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  enabled 
them  to  conduct  the  manufacture  profitably;  and  they  then  (by  a 
process  which  is  not  very  intelligible)  arrive  at  this  very  extraor- 
dinary conclusion: — That  the  protecting  system  of  duties  howev- 
er high  cannot  add  more  than  one-fourth  to  the  number  of  persons, 
who  would  be  otherwise  unemployed,  even  if  we  made  all  our 
woollens  at  home;  and  that  we  should,  according  to  the  estimate, 
have  25,000  persons  and  twenty  millions  of  dollars  capital,  to  pro- 
vide for,  if  we  were  to  return  to  our  former  rate  of  5  per  cent  duty. 
Now  it  is  beyond  a  question  that  the  proportion  of  individuals 
clothed  in  our  household  manufactures,  is  less  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, than  at  the  time  when  the  duty  on  woollens  was  at  five 
per  cent,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  proportion  at  that  time 
was  less  than  it  was  at  an  earlier  period  of  fifty  years  when  there 
was  no  duty  at  all:  and  if,  as  thecommittee  assert,  every  manufac- 
turer, whether  in  household  or  our  general  factories  receives  an 
additional  price  of  thirty-eight  per  cent  for  his  goods  in  conse- 
quence of  the  duty;  then  it  must  follow,  that  every  increase  of  pro- 

*  Hamilton's  Report. 
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fit  tends  to  discourage  the  manufacture;  a  conclusion  so  manifest- 
ly contrary  to  common  sense  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  its  refutation.  We  know  very  well  that  there  are  articles 
on  which  an  increase  of  price,  if  carried  to  excess,  would  destroy 
the  consumption,  and  that  in  such  cases  too  high  a  rate  of  protec- 
ting duties  might,  if  the  duties  were  actually  introduced  into  the 
price  of  the  article,  defeat  the  views  of  the  manufacturer.  But  let 
it  be  remembered  that  woollens  are  an  article  of  the  first  necessi- 
ty, second  in  importance  only  to  bread,  and  that  like  bread,  all 
must  consume  them. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  committee  are  equally  erroneous  in 
their  premises  and  deductions;  whatever  may  be  the  casein  Mas- 
sachusetts, not  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  are 
clothed  in  household  manufictures,*  and  the  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals, consuming  such  goods  diminish  as  we  proceed  southward. 
The  establishment  of  household  manufactures,  was  not  the  conse- 
quence of  any  system  of  duties,  but  arose  out  of  the  then  existing 
state  of  society;  their  decline  is  the  consequence  of  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  society;  and  though  the  establishment 
of  manufactories  unquestionably  accelerated  that  decline,  it  was 
not  the  cause  of  it. 

Many  of  our  household  manufactures  have  disappeared  without 
legislative  interference.  In  days  of  yore,  flour  was  in  many  pla- 
ces a  household  manufacture;  not  that  it  could  be  manufactured 
as  well  as  at  a  water  mill;  but  the  mill  was  distant  and  the  roads 
so  bad  that  the  wheat  must  be  transported  by  manual  labour;  and 
time  and  toil  consumed  in  obtaining  it  so  great  that  individuals 
preferred  submitting  to  the  inconvenience  and  privation  of  coarser 
food.  Not  long  since  the  bolting  of  flour  was  a  distinct  business 
from  the  grinding  of  it;  and  considerable  establishments  existed 
in  Philadelphia,  which  received  the  article  from  the  country  mills, 
as  it  cams  from  the  mill  stones,  and  by  bolting  separated  the  flour. 
These  occupations  have  now  ceased.  The  increase,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  machineryof  our  mills,  and  thegoodness,  of  our  roads, 
enable  the  miller  to  supply  a  better  article  and  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
than  could  otherwise  be  produced. 

The  diminution  of  household  manufactures  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  improvement  of  civil  society;  they  originate 
in  necessity  before  the  best  means  of  supply  be  adjusted,  and  as 
society  increases  in  population  and  wealth  each  individual  gradu- 
ally assumes  that  station  in  which  he  can  best  contribute  to  the 
supply  of  his  own  wants  and  that  of  others.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  that  division  of  labour,  so  important  in  the  economy  of  a 
nation:  for  the  agregate  amount  of  the  mass  of  the  productive  la- 
bour of  any  people  increases  with  the  subdivisions  of  that  labour. 
The  manufacture  of  pins,  has  often  been  mentioned  in  illustra- 

*  I  do  not  include  the  goods  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  my  estimate: 
neither  do  the  committee. 
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tion  of  this  argument:  eighteen  individuals  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  single  pin;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
had  each  of  these  eighteen  persons  laboured  separately  to  the  com- 
pletion of  each  pin,  the  agregate  of  their  labour  would  have  been 
two  hundred  times  less,  than  by  the  means  used,  and  consequent- 
ly that  by  this  division  of  labour  the  article  is  sold  to  the  consu- 
mer at  two  hundred  times  less  price  than  it  could  have  been,  had 
no  such  division  taken  place.  And  so  it  is  in  every  branch  of 
manufacture  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  divi- 
sions of  which  it  is  susceptible. 

Hence  it  follows  that  as  society  advances  from  its  rude  state, 
every  occupation  becomes  a  distinct  employment:  The  farmer 
confines  himself  to  his  farm,  the  mechanic  to  his  trade,  and  the 
manufacturer  to  his  manufacture.  The  mass  of  the  productive  la- 
bour of  the  country  is  enlarged:  its  means  beyond  the  supply  of 
its  own  wants  are  increased;  and  that  increase  is  always  employ- 
ed in  procuring  from  other  nations,  articles  not  the  produce  of  our 
own,  and  which  fashion,  our  necessities,  or  habits  induce  us  to 
seek. 

This  increase  enlarges  our  foreign  trade,  for  on  our  means  be- 
yond our  own  consumption,  it  is  wholly  dependent;  and  we  inva- 
riably find  that  when  nations  confine  their  labour  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  raw  material,  and  leave  to  others  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  manufacture;  that  nation  makes  but  little  progress 
in  the  acquisition  of  capital,  for  that  capital  as  has  been  before  ob- 
served is  always  drawn  from  them  by  the  manufacturing  nations 
as  fast  as  it  is  acquired. 

Household  manufactures,  always  predominate  most  among  the 
poorest  nations,  and  they  vanish  wherever  the  division  of  labour 
and  labour  saving  machinery  is  used.  Would  it  not  be  worse  than 
useless  to  employ  a  woman  in  a  domestic  manufacture,  who  by 
the  wages  of  one  week  in  a  large  manufacturing  establishment 
could  purchase  of  the  article  three  times  the  quantity  that  her 
household  labour  would  produce? 

Nor  does  the  extinction  of  household  manufactures,  reduce  the 
individuals  to  idleness;  on  the  contrary  wherever  our  large  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  located,  an  increase  of  wages  takes 
place:  and  women  and  children,  who  before  passed  a  great  portion 
of  each  day  unoccupied,  are  profitably  employed:  and  this  employ- 
ment is  not  confined  to  the  walls  of  the  manufactory;  many  parts 
of  the  labour  are  performed  by  individuals,  at  their  own  firesides, 
in  their  intervals  of  leisure. 

These  are  not  the  only  advantages  derived  from  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures;  it  is  not  only  the  increase  of  the  general 
mass  of  productive  labour  arising  from  their  own  particular  em- 
ployments, but  it  is  a  never  failing  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  into  any  nation,  that 
the  agriculture  of  such  country  is  improved,  its  agricultural  pro- 
ductons  raised  in  price,  and  its  lands  in  value;  and  the  reverse  is 
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equally  true,  that  in  all  countries  purely  agricultural,  the  price  of 
the  productions  of  the  land  are  very  low. 

Nor  can  we  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  if  we  consider,  (says 
a  very  celebrated  writer  on  Political  Economy,)  that  a  single  bale 
of  fine  cloth  which  weighs  only  eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the 
price  not  only  of  eighty  pounds  weight  of  wool,  but  also  of  several 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  grain,  the  maintenance  of  the  working 
people  that  produced  it;  and  this  wool  and  grain  which  could  not 
be  sent  to  a  distant  market  without  considerable  expense,  finds  a 
market  at  home,  and  the  cloth  which  is  the  virtual  representative 
of  both,  is  by  the  manufacture  reduced  to  a  shape  in  which  it  may, 
at  little  expense,  be  sent  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country. 

The  committee,  in  page  17,  combat  an  assertion  which  they  say 
has  often  been  insisted  upon,  but  which  we  never  before  heard,  that 
farmers  are  not  so  happy  and  useful  as  manufacturers:  and  which 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  mentioned,  not  from  the  extent  of  such 
belief,  but  for  the  ease  of  its  refutation.  We  have  indeed  heard  and 
read  much  of  the  enchantments  of  a  country  life,  of  the  purity  of 
that  pastoral  state  of  innocence,  where  labour  is  pastime,  and 
listening  to  the  bubbling  brook,  and  enjoying  the  calm  soft  breeze, 
"mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes,"  the  acme  of  human 
happiness:  we  have  heard  this  happy  state  contrasted,  with  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  manufactory,  breathing  in 
a  pestiferous  atmosphere,  and  shut  out  from  a  view  of  the  glorious 
works  of  nature  which  surround  them;  but  that  even  among  ma- 
nufacturers, many  individuals  can  be  found  so  devoid  of  all  taste 
themselves,  or  so  regardless  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  novel  read- 
ing portion  of  our  community,  as  to  hazard  such  assertions  is  in- 
deed incredible. 

To  the  man  of  observation  this  is  indeed  twaddle;  he  knows 
that  much  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual  depends  on  his  na- 
tural disposition,  and  more  on  the  successful  progress  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  pursuit;  that  when  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans  for 
a  competence,  or  wealth,  his  expectations  are  realized  he  feels  all 
the  happiness  the  circumstance  can  bestow;  and  that  when  they 
are  frustrated,  he  is  subjected  to  all  the  miseries  of  disappointed 
hope. — Let  him  be  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  mechanic,  the  feelings 
will  be  the  same:  and  whether  the  occupations  of  the  one  is  more 
useful  to  the  community  than  the  other  is  dependent  on  the  same 
circumstances.  If  he  is  successful  in  his  pursuit,  his  increased 
means  form  an  item  in  the  aggregate  of  national  wealth,  if  unsuc- 
cessful, the  amount  of  his  loss  is  a  deduction  from  it. 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  a  variety  of  calculations  to  show 
that  the  increased  demand  from  the  New  England  states  for  flour, 
is  produced  in  a  very  small  degree  from  the  increase  of  manufac- 
tures; and  that  small  as  it  is,  this  advantage  is  obtained  at  the 
enormous  expense  to  the  consumerof  woollens,  of  upwards  of  twen- 
ty-seven millions  of  dollars;  and  they  seriously  assure  us  that  this 
will  amount  to  fifty-four  millions  of  dollars,  which  will  annually 
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flow  into  the  pockets  ot  the  woollen  manufacturers,  if  the  proposed 
increase  of  duties  takes  place. — This  is  indeed  a  golden  prize, 
sufficient  at  first  view  to  awaken  the  exertions  of  any  set  of  men, 
and  which  may  well  be  supposed  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
woollen  manufacturerSjgrasping  as  they  are  represented  to  be.  But 
there  are  circumstances  in  ihe  case  which  must  materially  damp 
their  expectations.  In  the  first  place,  although  the  committee  state 
the  whole  amount  of  woollen  manufactures  to  be  seventy-two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually;  they  calculate  54  millions  of  that  sum 
to  be  household  fabricks,  and  that  of  this  enormous  tax,  40,500,000 
dollars  is  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the  household  manufacturer.  How 
it  is  to  get  there  the  committee  have  left  to  conjecture;  now  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  imagine  in  most  other  states,  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  this  manufacture,  is  from  the  farmer's  own  raw 
material,  and  consumed  in  his  own  family,  and  if  it  is  never  sold 
it  seems  that  no  inc4ividual,  can  pay  the  tax:  and  if  it  is  asserted 
that  the  increased  duty  will  enhance  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
it  can  have  no  operation  as  it  respects  the  goods  consumed  by 
himself.  We  are  farmers,  and  though  we  have  no  household 
manufactures,  some  articles  of  consumption  are  produced  in  our 
families.  For  instance,  we  raise  all  the  cabbages  and  cauliflowers 
we  consume,  and  no  article  in  our  Philadelphia  market  varies  more 
in  price  than  these;  sometimes  in  a  single  month  they  vary  above 
one  hundred  per  cent,  and  yet  although  we  attend  with  great 
minuteness  to  our  receipts  and  expenditure,  we  never  could  find 
the  variation  of  prices  to  affect  either.  Hence  we  infer  that  the 
linsey  woolsey  petticoats  of  our  housewifes,  spun  with  their  own 
hands,  from  their  own  fleece,  cost  them  no  more  than  if  such  duties 
never  existed. 

But  even  with  this  great  deduction  a  very  ample  sum  is  left; 
there  still  remains  for  the  manufacturer  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars;  under  two  circumstances,  the  first  that  foreign  woollens 
are  excluded  from  the  market,  which  an  efficient  system  of  duties 
would  effect:  the  other  is  rather  more  doubtful,  although  the  com- 
mittee assert  it  on  the  authority  of  some  of  the  most  wealthy  and 
intelligent  manufacturers  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  who  are  of 
their  number;  it  is  that  the  price  of  all  woollen  goods  will  be  raised 
to  the  exact  amount  of  the  duty,  which  they  state,  will  under  the 
proposed  increase  exceed  seventy-six  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen*  that  ever  directed  the 
internal  economy  of  this  or  any  other  country,  argues  in  direct 
contradiction  to  this  assertion,  and  the  justness  of  his  view  has 
been  confirmed  by  all  our  subsequent  experience. 

After  denying  that  the  consequence  of  enacting  a  protecting 
duty  always  increases  the  price,  and  asserting  that  in  several  in- 
stances the  reverse  has  been  the  case,  he  says  "  But  though  it  were 

*  Alexander  Hamilton. 
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"**  true  that  the  immediate  and  certain  effect  of  regulations  con^ 
**  trolling  the  competition  of  foreign  with  domestic  fabrics,  was  an 
"  increase  of  price,  it  is  universally  true  that  the  contrary  is  the 
"  ultimate  effect  with  every  successful  manufacture.  When  a  do- 
"  mestic  manufacture  has  attained  to  perfection,  and  has  engaged 
"  in  the  prosecution  of  it  a  competent  number  of  persons,  it  inva- 
<*riably  becomes  cheaper.  Being  free  from  the  heavy  charges 
*<  which  attend  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  it  can  be 
"  afforded,  and  accordingly  seldom  or  never  fails  to  be  sold  cheap- 
"  er,  in  process  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  article  for  which  it 
"is  a  substitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes  place 
"  soon  does  away  every  thing  like  monopoly,  and  by  desjrees  re- 
*•  duces  the  price  to  the  minimum  of  a  reasonable  profit  on  the 
"capital  employed,  This  accords  with  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
"  and  with  experience.  Whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  interest 
"  of  a  community,  with  a  view  to  eventual  and  permanent  econo- 
"my,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  manufactures.  In  a  national 
"  view,  a  temporary  advancement  of  price  must  always  be  well 
"  compensated  by  a  permanent  reduction  of  it." 

There  is  another  statement  of  the  committee  which  requires 
some  further  attention.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  they 
estimate  the  whole  consumption  of  woollen  goods  to  amount  to  72 
millions  of  dollars  annually;  that  of  this  amount  54  millions  is 
the  produce  of  small  manufactures  in  a  household  way  by  indus- 
trious farmers,  at  their  hours  of  leisure  from  the  more  active 
duties  of  the  field.  That  a  protecting  duty  operates  as  a  tax  on 
the  consumer  on  all  manufactures  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  full  amount  of  this  duty, 
which  now  exceeds  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  the 
proposed  alteration  is  acceded  to  will  amount  to  above  fifty-four 
millions  of  dollars. 

That  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed  in  manufactures  is  forty 
millions  of  pounds  annually  of  which  all  but  two  millions  is  do- 
mestic wool. 

That  our  wool  growers  having  already  possession  of  the  home 
market,  to  nearly  the  full  extent  of  what  is  consumed,  they  cannot 
be  benefited  materiall}*  by  any  further  duties  on  foreign  wool, 
while  on  the  other  hand  they  pay  a  heavy  tax  of  thirty-eight  per 
cent  on  all  the  cloths  they  consume. 

Now,  this  is  all  very  plausible,  but  we  will  endeavour  (sup- 
posing the  data  assumed  by  the  committee  to  be  incontrovertible,) 
to  arrive  at  a  more  correct  result.  That  the  duty  of  38  per  cent, 
has  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  price  of  woollen  goods  to  a  similar 
amount  and  that  is  received  by  the  manufacturer. 

That  the  woollen  manufacture  has  been  and  now  is  in  an  un- 
prosperous  state,  notwithstanding  this  large  duty;  and  must,  with- 
out further  protection,  be  abandoned. 

That  the  price  now  given  for  wool  is  quite  as  much  if  not  more 
than  the  manufacturer  can  afford  is  evident  from  the  state  of  the 
manufacture. 
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That  if  the  price  of  woollen  goods  has  been  raised  38  per  cent* 
by  the  duty,  it  would  fall  in  an  equal  degree,  were  it  taken  oft*. 

That  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  manufactured  goods  would 
occasion  a  correspondent  reduction  in  the  price  of  wool,  whoever 
may  be  the  manufacturers. 

That  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  by  our  flocks,  is  38  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  is  worth  about  10,500,000  dollars: 

And,  that  a  reduction  of  38  per  cent,  on  this  wool  would  occa- 
sion a  loss  to  the  agriculturists  of  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars: 
and,  that  this  duty  is  a  benefit  to  them  to  that  amount. 

That  an  increase  of  price  in  the  manufactured  article  will  ine- 
vitably follow  an  increase  of  duty  commensurate  to  that  duty; 
and  will  constitute  a  profit  to  the  manufacture  protected  by  it. 

That  this  profit  naturally  and  necessarily  diffuses  itself  over 
the  capital  and  materials  employed  in  the  manufacture. 

And,  that  as  the  present  duty  secures  to  the  wool  gVower  an 
advance  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  a  rise  in  the  manufacture  of 
38  per  cent,  \\hich,  on  the  principles  of  the  committee,  invariably 
follows  the  increase  of  duty,  would  secure  to  the  wool  grower  an 
additional  four  millions  of  dollars. 

These  appear  to  us  to  be  the  necessary  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  data  assumed  by  the  committee:  but  we  are  far  from 
admitting  them  as  correct:  that  a  protecting  duty  on  manufac- 
tures does  not  necessarily  occasion  a  rise  of  price,  but  the  con- 
trary, is  asserted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  proved  by  subsequent 
experience;  and  that  when  such  rise  does  take  place  temporarily, 
the  profits  derived  from  it  are  not  confined  to  the  manufacturer, 
but  diffuses  itself  through  every  branch  connected  with  it,  and 
that  in  most  instances  the  largest  portion  of  such  profit  is  obtain- 
ed by  the  holders  of  the  principal  raw  material. 

Indeed  nothing  can  more  conclusively  prove  the  utter  futility  of 
all  calculations  and  arguments  founded  on  the  supposition,  that 
every  protecting  duty,  increases  the  price  of  the  article  to  an 
equal  amount,  than  this  simple  fact,  that  if  such  be  the  case,  no 
such  duty  can  ever  impede  or  diminish  the  foreign  importation  of 
it:  for  if  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  impose  on  his  customers 
here,  an  additional  price  equal  to  the  increased  duty,  then  is  his 
profit  precisely  the  same,  as  it  would  have  been  had  no  such  duty 
been  laid;  and  it  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the  reader  of 
the  report  of  the  committee,  that  on  this  sandy  foundation,  is 
their  imposing  superstructure  grounded;  and  that  they  admit  the 
folly  of  it  when  they  state  that  under  this  protection  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  cotton  goods  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  will  pro- 
bably soon  cease. 

The  committee  then  express  an  opinion  that  the  advocates  for 
the  American  system  are  led  into  many  errors  by  forgetting  the 
established  principle,  that  if  we  buy  we  must  also  sell  to  provide 
payment  for  what  we  buy.  There  is  no  disputing  the  correctness 
of  this  principle,  which  is  constantly  occurring  in  our  daily  tran- 
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sactions  and  cannot  easily  be  fogotten.  The  observation  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  some  others  which  they  say  are  self- 
evident  truths;  these  are,  that  if  we  import  foreign  goods,  we 
must  export  domestic  ones  to  pay  for  them;  and,  that  by  every 
importation  of  foreign  goods  we  create  just  so  much  demand  for 
domestic  goods.  To  the  first  of  these  assertions  we  assent;  to  the 
other  we  must  give  a  flat  denial.  That  our  only  means  of  pay- 
ment for  our  foreign  importations  are  our  exports  is  unquestion- 
able: but  the  import  from  abroad,  does  not  necessarily  create  a 
demand  there  for  our  productions.  It  certainly  induces  the  ne- 
cessity of  exporting  them  to  pay  the  foreign  debt,  and  that  neces- 
sity is  one  of  the  evils  against  which  the  introduction  of  manufac- 
tures will  provide:  for  such  is  the  state  of  the  demand  for  some  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  our  own  production,  that  an  increase 
in  the  production  itself,  affords  no  addition  to  our  means  of  pay- 
ment: th%  fall  in  prices  deprives  us  of  all  advantage  from  the  in- 
crease of  production:  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  nation 
from  which  we  take  the  great  mass  of  foreign  articles,  so  far  from 
affording  any  facility  to  our  export  trade,  has  permanently  shut 
its  ports  against  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of  our  agri- 
cultural production.. 

In  illustration  of  their  views  of  the  subject  the  committee  state 
a  case  grounded  on  our  wine  trade,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader, 
and  shall  now  endeavour  to  re-state  it  in  a  way  which  will  render 
it  more  applicable  to  the  question  at  issue. 

In  order  to  do  so,  we  must  assume,  that  wine  is  an  article  of 
the  very  first  necessity:  that  it  is  produced  by  a  nation,  whicb 
refuses  to  receive  in  payment  for  it  a  number  of  our  most  import- 
ant productions  which  we  are  compelled  to  send  to  other  markets 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  paying  them.  That  these 
productions  already  exceed  the  demand  for  them  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  are  already  reduced  to  a  price  which  leaves  no  remune- 
ration to  our  cultivators  of  the  soil.  That  our  soil  and  the  habits 
of  our  people  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wine;  and  that 
wine  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  United  States  would 
require  the  labour  of  two  hundred  thousand  persons;  that  our  po- 
pulation is  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  any  addition  to  the  sur- 
plus of  our  agricultural  productions,  without  an  increase  of  de- 
mand for  them  would  aggravate  the  difficulties  under  which  our 
agriculturists  labour.  That  they  now  receive  a  very  slender  re- 
ward for  their  labours,  and  that  any  reduction  of  it  would  render 
agriculture  in  a  national  point  of  view  unproductive. 

That  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  process  by  which  wine  is 
produced  is  well  understood,  and  the  manufacture  of  it  already  car- 
ried on  to  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is 
no  doubt  it  might  be  extended  in  a  very  short  time  so  as  to  supply- 
all  our  wants.  But  that  in  order  to  effect  this,  protecting  duties 
must  be  laid  to  an  amount  which  would  increase  the  price;  and 
that  this  would  in  all  probability  be  but  temporary,  and  that  the 
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domestic  competition  which  would  be  excited  would  at  no  distant 
period  reduce  it  to  a  fair  price. 

That  the  consequence  of  this  measure  would  be,  that  200,000 
individuals  who  would  otherwise  become  agriculturists,  and  in- 
crease the  amount  of  its  productions  in  a  market  already  glutted, 
would  be  diverted  from  an  unprofitable  pursuit,  and  by  becoming 
the  consumers,  relieve  our  farmers  from  the  evil  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  market  for  their  produce. 

Now  if  the  committee  will  exchange  the  article  they  have  se- 
lected from  wine  to  woollens,  which  would  better  adapt  it  to  the 
question  at  issue,  they  will  find  the  subject  of  consideration  to  be, 
whether  or  not  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  measure  be  of  such 
importance,  that  its  attainment  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by  a 
temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  woollen  goods. 

That  any  hope  of  finding  an  increasing  foreign  demand  for  our 
bread  stuffs,  will  be  delusive;  and  that  our  agriculturists  can  look 
to  an  increase  of  demand  in  the  home  market  alone  for  relief,  is  we 
think  unquestionable;  but  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  this  point  at  this 
moment. 

Having  made  out  what  they  say  is  a  very  strong  case,  they  as- 
sert that  if  the  manufacture  of  woollens  were  abandoned,  the  indi- 
viduals would  still  be  employed  in  some  other  business  more  suited 
to  our  condition,  and  we  should  then  have  much  larger  amounts  of 
our  produce  to  export  to  pay  for  the  imported  woollens;  and  here 
we  are  again  at  issue;  the  other  business  to  which  the  committee 
alludes  must  be  agriculture;  and  we  farmers  say  that  it  is  not  a 
greater  excess  of  production  beyond  our  own  consumption — that 
we  want  but  a  market  for  the  excess  we  now  have — that  an  increase 
would  only  aggravate  the  evil;  and  that  although  an  addition  to 
that  excess  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  bulk,  it  would  not 
augment  the  value  of  our  exportation s. 

The  committee  then  proceed,  and  by  the  aid  of  one  proviso,  and 
several  ifs,  they  arrive  at  a  result  which  they  say  is  mathematically 
true,  and  that  is,  that  the  consumers  pay  an  annual  tax  to  the 
woollen  manufacturers  of  23,940,000  dollars.  Now  let  us  see  by 
what  process  they  arrive  at  this  result:  they  begin  by  an  assump- 
tion, the  truth  of  which  we  think  will  not  be  admitted  by  any 
persons  practically  acquainted  with  the  cloth  trade,  that  all  the 
woollens  necessary  for  our  consumption,  would,  if  the  protecting 
duties  were  withdrawn,  be  imported  and  sold  for  38  per  cent,  less 
than  their  present  price.  And  from  this,  infer  that  this  38  per  cent, 
on  the  amount  of  our  domestic  fabrics  would  be  S  23,940,000. 

That  this  tax  of  S  23,940,000,  is  transferred  from  the  1 1,900,000 
consumers  who  do  not  participate  in  the  benefits  of  it,  to  the  90 
or  100,000  persons,  who  it  is  supposed  are  engaged  in  our  woollen 
manufactories. 

They  admit  that  this  transfer  will  not  of  itself  make  the  nation 
poorer;  but  that  if  the  manufacturer  does  not  with  the  aid  of  this 
tax,  make  more  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  business  when  un- 
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protected  by  duties,  that  then  the  S  23,940,000  is  an  annual  loss 
of  that  sum  to  the  income  of  the  nation.  And  they  triumphantly 
conclude  by  saying,  "  that  it  is  a  strong  case  fairly  made  out,  and 
their  deductions  mathematically  true." 

It  requires  but  little  ingenuity  to  draw  mathematical  conclusions 
suitable  to  our  own  views,  if  we  are  allowed  to  assume  the  data 
which  necessarily  lead  to  them;  but  to  make  such  conclusions  irre- 
sistible, as  they  always  must  be,  if  the  premises  from  which  the 
deductions  are  drawn  are  incontrovertible  to  render  them  so,  is 
the  first  care  of  the  mathematician.  This  however  is  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  committee.  They  assume  as  the  ground  work  of  their 
calculation,  that  the  protecting  duty,  has  increased  the  price  of 
all  woollen  goods  38  per  cent,  and  that  this  increase  of  price  ope- 
rates as  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  whether  they  are  the  product  of 
his  household  labour,  or  of  the  manufactories  of  goods  for  sale. 

Both  these  assumptions  are  denied,  and  we  think  we  have  already 
shown  that  they  are  groundless;  but  our  present  object  is  to  prove, 
that  if  their  statement  of  their  present  case  be  correct,  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  it  are  very  different  from  those  which  they 
declare  they  have  mathematically  established. 

And  first,  if  we  admit  that  the  present  rate  of  duties  operates 
as  a  tax  of  38  per  cent  on  every  class  of  manufactures,  as  well 
those  of  our  public  factories,  as  the  household  fabrics;  which  the 
committee  state  to  be  the  case,  when  they  calculate  the  duty  at 
23,940,000  dollars;  then  it  must  follow,  that  they  are  incorrect 
in  stating  the  benefits  as  being  confined  to  the  90  or  100,000  men 
employed  in  our  factories.  Three-fourths  of  it  (the  amount  which 
the  committee  state  is  produced  by  our  household  manufacturers 
in  their  hours  of  leisure,)  must  be  divided  among  our  rural  popu- 
lation. 

Again,  this  g  23,940,000  which  the  committee  say  would  be 
saved  to  the  country  by  the  extinguishment  of  our  manufactures; 
and  importation  of  all  the  woollens  consumed  in  this  country  is  to 
be  achieved  by  the  destruction  of  all  our  manufactures,  whether 
household  or  otherwise.  They  think  they  have  satisfactorily  shown 
that  our  large  manufactories,  which  are  an  exclusive  business,  are 
a  dead  weight  on  the  industry  of  the  country;  but  how  is  it  with 
the  household  manufactures?  These  they  admit  are  the  produce 
of  our  industrious  farmers,  and  small  manufacturers  in  those  hours 
of  leisure  which  could  be  spared  from  the  more  active  labours  of 
the  field. 

Then  according  to  the  exposition  of  thejcommittee,  this  must  be 
the  result;  the  whole  amount  of  woollens  consumed  annually  in  the 
United  States  by  their  estimate,  is  g  72,000,000  of  which,  three- 
fourths  is  the  produce  of  our  household  manufacturers,  in  those 
hours  which  their  regular  course  of  business  spared  to  them,  and 
which  for  want  of  employment  would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idle- 
ness; it  is  therefore  a  clear  addition  to  the  annual  amount  of  the 
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productive  labour  of  the  country  of  3-4  of  g  r2,000,000 

g  54,000,000 
But  this  has  been  produced  by  a  duty  of  38  per 
cent,  which  has  operated  to  that  amount  on  all  the 
woollens  consumed  by  the  community,  whether  of 
household  manufactures,  or  by  manufactories  which 
are  an  exclusive  business,  and  amounts  to  23,940,000 


Leaving  a  balance  of  30,060,000 

Now  if  all  the  assertions  of  the  committee  are  correct;  if  our 
woollen  manufacturers  are  all  destroyed,  and  we  dependent  on 
England  for  all  our  woollen  goods,  which  must  be  the  case,  if  the 
result  of  their  calculations  is  realised:  must  it  not  follow,  that  the 
labour  employed  in  our  household  manufactures,  in  the  hours  of 
leisure,  which  would  otherwise  be  passed  in  idleness,  must  be  wholly 
lost;  and  productive  labour  to  the  amount  of  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum  be  abandoned? 

And  what  is  to  become  of  our  sheep  farmers,  what  are  they  to 
do  with  the  fifteen  millions  of  sheep,  and  the  thirty-seven  millions 
of  pounds  of  wool  produced  from  them:  is  this  an  item  of  too  little 
value  in  the  account  to  be  noticed?  and  is  the  trade  in  British  wool- 
lens of  such  inestimable  importance,  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  50  millions  of  dollars  employed  in  our  woollen  es- 
tablishments, and  the  loss  of  a  market  for  near  eleven  millions  of 
dollars,  (which  the  committee  admit  is  annually  received  by  the 
farmer  for  his  wool,)  are  but  trifles  when  compared  to  it?  Is  the 
thirty-eight  per  cent  which  the  committee  expect  (but  which  few 
practical  men  can  believe,)  will  be  saved  to  the  consumer,  an  ob- 
ject of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  sacrifice?  Is  subjecting 
our  citizens  to  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation,  for  the  supply  of  an 
article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  which  the  committee  say,  is 
second  in  importance  to  bread  alone,  no  evil?  and  would  not  a  few 
years  of  war  with  Great  Britain  subject  us  to  more  inconvenience, 
privation  and  loss,  than  these  advantages  can  ever  compensate? 
These  are  considerations  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  themselves 
on  the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  who  feel  for  the  independence  of 
their  country;  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  truth  that  whenever  one 
nation  is  dependent  on  another,  for  commodities  necessary  to  its 
comfortable  existence,  the  nation  which  can  withhold  them  must 
have  a  powerful,  though  perhaps,  an  indirect  influence  over  their 
affairs. 

The  committee  next  advance  some  comments  on  the  state  of  our 
cotton  manufactures,  and  here  indeed,  we  did  expect  they  would 
find  many  formidable  obstacles  to  encounter;  but  they  all  seem  to 
vanish  before  them,  and  they  triumph  as  though  they  had  achieved 
a  victory. 

They  begin  by  lamenting  that  the  great  name  of  Hamilton  has 
been  so  much  abused  by  the  advocates  of  the  American  system; 
by  the  men  who  regard  his  celebrated  report  as  their  text:  to  whom 
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that  report  is  a  manual  to  which  they  resort  for  instruction;  who 
are  governed  by  the  principles  which  it  inculcates,  and  are  always 
willing  to  abandon  any  opinion  at  variance  with  them. — And  why? 
Because  he  in  that  report  recommended  a  duty  of  7  1-2  per  cent 
on  cotton  goods,  and  that  the  manufacturer  has  asked  so  much 
more.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  very  erroneous  ideas  en- 
tertained by  our  statesmen  at  the  commencement  of  our  govern- 
ment, of  the  efficacy  of  the  measures  which  could  be  adopted  for 
preventing  smuggling:  and  the  very  low  duties  which  in  consequence 
of  that  idea  were  imposed  on  many  articles,  which  all  agreed  ought 
upon  every  principle  of  national  policy,  to  be  subjected  to  the 
highest  sum  consistent  with  the  means  of  enforcing  a  due  collec- 
tion. Alexander  Hamilton  might  be  mistaken  both  as  to  the  rate 
of  protection  necessary,  and  of  the  power  of  government  to  give 
full  effect  to  his  principle;  but  that  principle  is,  that  securing  the 
domestic  market  to  its  own  manufactures  is  the  true  policy  of  the 
United  States:  that  the  internal  competition  consequent  therefrom 
prevents  any  thing  like  a  monopoly:  that  although  protecting  du- 
ties may  sometimes  enhance  the  price  of  the  article  temporarily, 
it  is  not  always  the  case;  and  that  it  is  universally  true,  that  when 
the  adequacy  of  the  protection  extends  the  manufacture  success- 
fully, the  consequence  will  be  a  reduction,  and  not  an  advance  of 
price. 

But  it  ought  also  to  be  recollected  that  at  the  period  alluded  to, 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  must  have 
been  very  doubtful.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  the  secretary's  re- 
port, that  there  was  no  assurance  that  the  home  production  of  that 
article  would  ever  afford  an  adequate  supply,  and  that  the  quality 
was  so  bad,  that  although  he  seems  to  think  it  may  be  in  some  de- 
gree improved,  he  appears  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  import  of  the  raw 
material.  Hence  in  addition  to  the  protecting  duty,  he  recommends 
a  repeal  of  the  duty  of  three  cents  on  the  importation  of  cotton, 
a  bounty  of  one  cent  per  yard  on  all  manufactured  at  home,  with 
the  addition  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  its  weight,  if  manufactured 
from  cotton  the  growth  of  the  United  States;  and  he  also  recom- 
mends a  bounty  on  all  cotton  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
exported  to  other  countries. 

Here  we  see  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  secretary;  he  ap- 
pears to  think  a  higher  duty  could  not  be  imposed,  without  hazard- 
ing its  collection,  and  he  sought  by  other  means  to  secure  protec- 
tion to  the  manufacture. 

The  manufacture  of  nails  alone  of  all  the  articles  selected  by 
the  secretary,  appears  to  have  been  in  such  a  state  as  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  a  supply  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country  could 
be  soon  obtained:  their  bulk  compared  to  their  value,  was  a  great 
security  against  smuggling,  and  relieved  him  from  the  difficulty 
which  in  other  cases  imposed  obstacles  to  a  high  rate  of  duties:  he 
therefore  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  duty  to  two  cents  per 
pound,  a  sum  which  would  amount  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  near 
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of  the  first  necessity,  and  of  very  great  and  universally  diffused 
consumption. 

The  committee  proceed  to  say  that  the  assertion  that  the  pro- 
tecting duty  on  low  priced  cottons  has  been  the  cause  of  a  decline 
of  prices,  is  such  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  its  fallacy  so  evident, 
that  they  know  it  must  require  great  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  readers  of  their  report  to  believe  that  such  assertions  were 
ever  made.  Now  let  us  state  this  case:  It  is  asserted,  and  with 
truth,  by  the  cotton  manufacturers,  that  the  coarser  goods  which 
are  adequately  protected  by  the  duty,  have  fallen  since  that  duty 
was  levied  to  one-half  their  former  price:  their  opponents  deny 
this,  but  allow  that  they  have  fallen  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  Either 
assertion  will  answer  my  purpose. 

When  an  application  was  made  for  this  duty,  its  opponents 
rested  their  opposition  on  the  argument,  that  this  increase  of  duty 
would  augment  the  price  of  the  article  commensurate  with  it,  and 
that  this  augmentation  would  be  a  tax  on  the  consumer  to  its  full 
amount,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  manufacturer.* 

This  was  denied  by  the  manufacturers:  the^  asserted  (and  ad- 
duced the  authority  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  support  of  their 
opinion,)  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  manufactures  under 
protecting  duties,  invariably  tends  by  the  home  competition,  to 
reduce  the  price  of  the  article  below  that  at  which  it  can  be  im- 
ported, as  tney  must  be  free  from  the  charges  on  importation;  that 
were  they  secure  from  foreign  competition,  they  could  afford  a 
supply  adequate  to  all  our  wants;  and  that  the  supply  would  be 
80  abundant  as  to  cause  a  fall  instead  of  a  rise  in  price. 

And  now  when  the  result  has  proved  the  solidity  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  friends  to  the  American  system,  and  when  they  tri- 
umph, as  they  are  well  entitled  to  do,  in  the  experimental  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  which  they  have  contended  for, 
they  are  assailed  with  an  incivility  bordering  on  abuse,  and  ac- 
cused of  asserting,  with  a  fearless  disregard  of  character,  fallacies 
so  contradictory  and  absurd,  that  the  committee  feel  themselves 
taxing  the  confidence  of  their  reflecting  readers,  when  they  ask 
them  to  believe  that  such  fallacies  were  ever  uttered. 

The  gentlemen  who  adopted  this  report,  have  made  it  their  own; 
and  we  are  assured  by  themselves,  that  some  of  them  are  among 
the  most  intelligent  manufacturers  of  the  country.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  nor  to  inquire  into 
the  station,  which  a  superiority  in  the  agregate  mass  of  the  intel- 
lectual endowments  of  our  manufacturing  citizens,  may  entitle 
them  to  assume  in  the  congregated  intelligence  of  the  nation;  but 
we  think  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  man  in  the 

•  We  remember  to  have  heard  one  of  the  warmest  opposers  of  the  system 
say,  when  the  duty  was  laid,  that  if  ever  cotton  goods  should  again  be  as  cheap 
as  formerly,  he  could  venture  to  promise  to  become  a  convert  to  the  protecting 
•ystem. 
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United  States,  be  his  station  or  talents  what  they  may,  who  can 
charge  the  deliberate  opinions  and  arguments  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton with  absurdity,  without  subjecting  himself,  in  the  opinions  of 
nine-tenths  of  his  fellow  citizens,  to  the  accusation  of  folly  and 
arrogance. — That  the  opinions  to  which  these  gentlemen  allude, 
are  those  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  no  one  who  has  read  his  report  can, 
with  any  regard  to  truth,  deny;  and  yet  we  find  them  lamenting 
"  that  tne  authority  of  this  great  man  has  been  so  much  abused." 

The  committee  then  assert  that  it  is  a  most  illogical  inference, 
that  because  the  price  of  goods  has  been  reduced  since  the  pro- 
tecting duties  were  laid,  the  reduction  in  price  was  the  consequence 
of  levying  that  duty.  Now  we  contend  that  this  inference  was  the 
reasonable,  and  therefore,  only  logical  deduction,  that  could  be 
made.  The  opposers  of  the  duty  asserted  that  the  price  of  the 
goods  would  be  raised  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  duty;  its  advo- 
cates, adopting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  asserted  that  the 
effect  of  the  duty  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  price:  that  diminu- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  affords  at  least  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  the  opinion  of  the  manufacturers:  on  this  they 
may  safely  rest  as  conclusive:  it  is  not  for  them  to  prove  all  the 
circumstances  which  necessarily  led  to  this  decrease  of  price;  but 
for  their  opponents  to  showthat  there  were  circumstances  unknown 
to  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  discussion,  which  afterwards  came 
into  operation,  and  which  prevented  the  natural  effects  of  those 
duties. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  these  circumstances  as  detail- 
ed by  the  committee,  and  we  are  indeed  much  mistaken  if  they  do 
not  lead  to  a  result  very  different  from  that  which  they  have  as- 
sumed. They  state  that  for  several  years  after  the  protecting  du- 
ty came  into  operation,  the  imports  of  foreign  cotton  goods  increas- 
ed; they  however  agree  that  the  importation  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing and  that  in  a  few  years  it  must  cease  except  as  to  a  few  fancy 
articles.  They  hold  it  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  price  of 
all  goods  must  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  duty,  and 
would  be  furnished  at  so  much  less,  were  the  duties  removed. 
And  they  assert,  that  in  1825  several  millions  worth  of  cotton 
goods  were  imported,  which  cost  from  eight  to  fifteen  cents  per 
yard,  and  which  paid  a  duty  of  7  1-2  cents  per  yard.  If  then  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  committee  is  correct,  then  low  priced 
goods,  which  cost  eight  cents,  could,  if  the  duty  was  removed,  be 
sold  at  7  1-2  cents  per  yard  cheaper  than  they  were  sold  in  1825; 
and  as  that  description  of  goods,  could  not  in  that  year  be  sold  for 
a  greater  price  tlian  eleven  cents,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  British  manufacturer  could  afford  to  supply  this  market  with 
goods  at  3  1-2  cents  per  yard,  which  cost  him  eight  cents. 

But  this  state  of  things  proceeded  from  a  very  different  cause: 
when  the  protecting  duty  was  enacted  the  machinery  in  operation 
was  very  inadequate  to  the  supply;  and  although  a  new  and  powerful 
impulse  was  given,  it  required  a  long  time  before  the  new  factories 
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could  be  brought  into  operation.  The  consequences  as  it  respected 
our  foreign  importations  were  too  small  to  be  perceptible:  hence 
believing,  as  all  the  manufacturers  of  England  did,  that  our  effort* 
were  rather  the  subject  of  ridicule  than  fear,  they  continued  pour- 
ing in  their  goods,  until  they  were  fatally  convinced  of  their  er- 
ror, and  those  low  priced  goods  which  the  committee  say  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  Britain  could  afford  to  sell  to  us  under  this  heavy 
duty  were  disposed  of  at  a  monstrous  loss  to  all,  and  the  utter  ru- 
in of  many  concerned  in  their  importation.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  cotton  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  last  season,  (al- 
though they  are  not  of  the  description  subject  to  the  specific  duty) 
have  been  sold  at  a  fair  mercantile  profit:  on  the  contrary  we  are 
fully  satisfied  that  they  were  sold  at  a  great  loss;  that  the  far  grea- 
ter proportion  of  them  were  not  importations  of  our  own  merchants, 
but  adventures  of  the  British  manufacturers,  which  (such  was  the 
depression  of  their  trade)  were  sent  out,  not  in  expectation  of  pro- 
fit, but  in  despair  of  finding  any  other  market. 

The  committee  arc  no  better  founded  in  their  argument,  in 
ascribing  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  the  coarser  cotton 
fabrics  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  That 
alteration  for  several  years  past  (if  we  except  the  mania  in  the 
year  1826  which  lasted  only  a  few  months)  does  not  exceed  ten 
cents  per  pound,  which  would  be  not  more  than  two  cents  on  each 
yard,  it  therefore  goes  but  a  little  way  in  accounting  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  14  or  15  cents. 

The  committee  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence arising  from  our  having  commenced  the  export  trade  of 
coarse  cotton  fabrics,  and  of  our  rivalling  the  British  in  foreign 
markets;  in  opposition  to  their  theory,  that  we  pay  in  our  con- 
sumption, an  advanced  price  in  proportion  to  the  duty,  and  they 
accordingly  exert  all  their  ingenuity  to  lessen  its  influence.  They 
begin  by  stating  that  export  to  amount  in  1826  to  but  81,138,000 
and  comparing  it  with  a  British  export  of  150  millions  of  dollars, 
and  ask  with  derision  whether  this  is  the  progress  the  manufac- 
turers have  made  in  supplanting  England  in  all  foreign  markets. 
They  assert  that  this  export  is  no  evidence  of  our  being  able  to 
furnish  the  goods  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  England;  but  a  fortuitous 
circumstance  arising  out  of  the  necessity  of  furnishing  assorted 
cargoes,  and  that  they  must  be  purchased  although  they  may  cost 
more,  than  in  other  countries  where  similar  articles  are  produced. 

To  the  last  assertion,  every  one  engaged  in  the  export  of  these 
articles  will  give  a  flat  denial;  they  will  tell  us,  that  they  purchase 
these  goods  because  their  quality  and  price  is  such  that  they  can 
afford  to  undersell  the  British  traders  in  similar  articles:  and  that 
their  experience  authorises  them  to  assert  that  in  the  foreign  mar- 
kets where  they  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  British  mer- 
chants the  preference  is  always  given  to  them;  that  this  fact  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  who  now  actually 
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counterfeit  the  stamp  of  our  principal  factories,  to  give  a  currency 
to  their  own  goods. 

And  with  respect  to  the  first  observation  an  answer  equally  sa- 
tisfactory can  be  given.  In  the  few  years  since  which  our  manu- 
facturers have  been  in  active  operation  they  have  not  been  em- 
ployed in  rearing  up  an  export  of  SI, 138,000  dollars  alone,  but 
nave  been  engaged  in  driving  from  the  market  a  powerful  and 
active  opponent,  and  occupying  his  place.  They  have  furnished 
the  consumption  of  more  than  twelve  millions  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  have  already  a  surplus  of  a  million  and  an  half  for  the 
supply  of  other  countries;  and  all  this  have  they  achieved  in  about 
ten  years.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  our  manufactories 
is  stated  at  175,000  bales,  which  in  a  manufactured  state  would 
amount  to  more  than  25  millions  of  dollars;  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that  all  the  increasing  manufacture  beyond  the  proportion 
required  by  the  increase  of  our  population,  goes  to  the  export 
trade,  we  may  reasonably  indulge  the  expectation,  that  in  a  very 
short  time  cotton  goods  will  form  a  very  important  article  of  it. 

So  far,  therefore,  from  this  state  of  the  manufacture  producing 
any  discouragement,  it  aftbrds  the  most  flattering  prospects.  Its 
increase  has  exceeded  the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  advo- 
cates, and  has  been  more  rapid  than  has  ever  been  known  in  any 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  England. 
But  England  had  no  competitor,  whilst  our  manufacture  had  to 
contend  with  her  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity,  and  when  she 
had  monopolised  the  markets  of  the  world. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  have  before  noticed  another  statement  of 
the  committee,  to  show  that  the  export  of  our  cotton  fabrics  is  no 
proof  of  our  being  able  to  compete  with  the  British  merchant  in  a 
foreign  market,  which  is,  that  in  the  year  when  the  export  alluded 
to  was  made,  we  exported  a  larger  amount  of  British  cottons,  and 
they  say  it  may  well  be  expected  we  should  export  a  few  of  our 
own  goods  to  make  up  an  assortment,  even  though  at  higher  pri- 
ces than  they  would  have  cost  in  England.  Now  this  small  quan- 
tity of  our  own  goods  amounted  to  two-fifths  of  the  whole  amount 
of  cotton  goods  shipped:  and  if  they  were  purchased  to  make  up 
an  assortment,  they  must  have  been  of  a  different  description  of 
goods;  and  if  they  were  of  a  different  description,  the  argument  is 
totally  destroyed.  The  truth,  we  have  no  doubt,  was,  that  each 
was  bought  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  an  assortment,  and  that 
the  British  fabrics,  were  such  as  are  not  manufactured  here.  And 
it  ought  also  to  be  recollected,  that  when  the  British  goods  are 
shipped,  this  protection  duty  is  returned,  and  they  are  sent  abroad 
with  no  greater  charge  than  the  freight  and  insurance  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  committee  then  express  an  opinion  that  there  is  no  hope 
of  our  being  able  to  rival  England  in  the  cotton  manufacture; 
owing  to  the  large  capital  and  low  rate  of  wages  in  that  country; 
their  low  wages,  they  say,  have  reduced  her  labourers  to  the  low- 
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est  minimum  of  existence,  to  bread  and  water  alone;  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  reader's  philanthropy,  ask  whether  it  is  a  subject  of 
regret,  that  we  cannot  enjoy  a  business  growing  out  of  circum- 
stances such  as  these;  and  conclude  with  observing  that  England 
might  as  well  contend  with  Virginia  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
as  we  with  her  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

If  this  is  indeed  the  true  state  of  the  question,  we  should  be  at 
no  loss  in  deciding;  but  under  no  circumstances  which  can  pos- 
sibly arise,  can  it  happen  for  many  ages  to  come,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country  can  be  reduced  to  such  a  miserable  state  of 
existence,  and  so  far  from  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture into  England  being  at  all  auxiliary  in  producing  that 
state  of  things,  it  has  been  the  means  of  postponing,  as  it  is  now 
of  alleviating  the  distress;  for  surely  it  never  will  be  contended 
that  the  introduction  of  an  occupation  which  gives  employment  to 
a  vast  number  of  individuals  in  a  country  crowded  with  inha- 
bitants seeking  employment,  can  have  any  other  tendency  than 
that  of  alleviating  the  distress  incident  to  their  situation. 

The  difficulties  and  distress  of  England  are  the  consequences 
of  her  prosperity;  that  prosperity  has  crowded  a  limited  territory 
with  people:  they  have  long  since  passed  that  stage  in  which,  oc- 
cupying every  branch  of  national  industry,  they  have  been  enabled 
to  supply  their  own  wants:  a  rapidly  increasing  population  re- 
quired further  employment,  and  that  was  obtained,  by  the  activity 
of  their  capitalists  seconded  by  a  discerning  government,  which 
enabled  them  by  supplying  the  wants  of  others,  to  give  profitable 
employment  to  their  own  citizens;  and  England  gradually  became 
the  work-shop  of  Europe.  As  long  as  the  increase  of  the  foreign 
demand  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  population  of  England 
all  was  prosperous:  but  this  demand  at  last  found  its  limit;  and  in 
some  instances  diminished,  while  the  population  went  on  with  a 
rapid  augmentation,  and  at  last  became  so  numerous  that  it  was 
impossible  for  all  to  find  employment;  this  necessarily  occasioned 
a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  labour,  and  the  evil  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstance  that  whenever  from  any  cause  any  one 
manufacture  diminished,  a  great  number  of  hands  were  wholly 
deprived  of  employment,  for  they  could  find  no  resource  in  any 
other  occupation;  all  were  full  to  overfiowing. 

Now,  this  state  of  things  cannot  take  place  in  the  United  States 
as  long  as  any  portion  of  its  tillable  lands  are  vacant;  and  1  think 
it  very  unnecessary  to  legislate  with  any  attention  to  that  distant 
period  when  all  will  be  in  cultivation.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is 
the  evil  thereof;  and  our  evil  is,  that  our  agricultural  production 
outstrips  the  demand;  that  the  policy  of  other  nations  in  increas- 
ing their  internal  agricultural  supply,  does  not  permit  the  hope  of 
an  increased  foreign  demand:  and  that  we  have  no  resource  but 
by  diminishing  the  supply,  or  creating  a  market  at  home.  That 
the  first  would  occasion  great  individual  distress  and  privation; 
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the  other  unmixed  good;  that  were  our  manufactures  increased  to 
an  amount  equal  to  our  own  consumption  the  home  market  would 
be  sufficient  to  consume  our  own  productions:  and  that  were  the 
demand  and  supply  once  adjusted  to  each  other,  then  might  they 
safely  be  left  to  themselves  to  preserve  the  balance:  that  the 
increase  of  either  will  occasion  a  correspondent  increase  in  the 
other;  and  that  while  there  is  an  acre  of  cultivable  land  vacant, 
this  balance  will  be  preserved,  and  the  evils  which  occasion  the 
present  distress  in  England  prevented. 

The  political  economist  indeed  tells  us,  that  all  these  things 
will  adjust  themselves  better  to  each  other  without  than  by  go- 
vernmental interference:  that  population  and  capital  are  never 
idle  nor  never  will  be;  and  the  committee  adopting  this  opinion 
say:  "  our  opponents  tell  us  that  foreign  nations  will  not  take  our 
"  produce.  We  answer,  that  not  a  dollars-worth  of  produce 
**  ever  perished  for  want  of  either  a  foreign  or  a  home  market;  one 
"  or  other  we  have  always  had,  and  that  is  all  which  the  public 
"  welfare  requires.'* 

Now,  if  the  committee  mean,  by  their  assertion,  that  not  a  dol- 
lars-worth of  our  produce  ever  perished  for  want  of  a  purchaser, 
that  it  is  never  totally  lost;  we  suppose  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, correct,  although  we  believe  the  assertion  must  be  received 
with  some  exceptions:  but  is  this  all  that  the  public  welfare  re- 
quires? If  this  produce  is  sold  for  no  more  than  the  cost  of  its 
production,  does  it  add  any  thing  to  the  means  of  the  individual 
who  produces  it,  or  to  the  capital  of  the  nation?  and  if  it  sells  for 
less,  does  it  not  diminish  both?  We  suppose  it  will  be  answered 
in  the  language  of  the  economists  that  this  state  of  things  can  be 
but  temporary,  that  in  this  case  the  cultivation  will  be  abandoned 
to  a  degree  necessary  to  restore  the  article  to  a  reasonable  price, 
and  the  iiidividuals  abandoning  it  will  seek  in  other  occupations 
more  profitable  employment;  yet  this  principle,  which  these  gentle- 
men rely  on  as  incontrovertible  is  contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  mankind.  There  is  always  great  inconvenience  and  loss  in 
being  compelled  to  abandon  an  occupation  to  which  men  are  ac- 
customed, and  to  adopt  another  to  which  they  are  unused;  and 
whenever  circumstances  have  depressed  any  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  national  industry  so  much  as  to  render  the  abandonment 
of  it  necessary,  that  very  depression  occasions  correspondent  dis- 
tress in  every  other,  and  the  unfortunate  individual  instead  of 
finding  more  profitable  employment  elsewhere,  is  much  oftener 
left  without  any  occupation. 

With  this  grand  resource  of  our  economists,  what  is  our  actual 
situation;  has  not  land  in  almost  every  state  been  diminished  in 
value  nearly  one-half?  and  can  the  occupier  of  his  own  farm  obtain 
from  it  more  than  a  mere  subsistence?  Suppose  a  farmer  inheriting, 
or  having  acquired  by  purchase,  a  farm,  worth  810,000,  and  that 
by  the  most  active  exertions  he  can  obtain  from  it  no  more  than 
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this  subsistence:  here  he  receives  from  it  only  a  bare  remuneration 
for  his  labour;  the  capital  of  S10,000  is  itself  wholly  unproductive. 
Can  this  individual  abandon  his  occupation,  and  seek  one  that  is 
more  profitable?  His  farm  he  perhaps  cannot  sell,  and  if  he  can  it 
must  be  at  a  great  loss:  is  not  this  the  situation  of  many  thousands? 
and  are  they  to  be  told  with  philosophical  indiiference  that  they 
may  seek  for  other  employment?  we  distrust  the  philosophy  of 
the  present  day;  it  seeks  out  general  principles  by  which  the  state 
of  man  is  to  be  ameliorated;  but  this  is  always  through  suffering; 
the  good  is  always  prospective,  the  evil  immediate  and  certain. 
Were  man  a  machine  whose  movements  were  directed  by  invari- 
able laws;  a  discovery  of  elementary  principles  would  lead  us  to 
right  conclusions.  But  men  in  their  individual  and  congregated 
state  are  variable  as  the  winds;  all  are  alternately  the  slaves  of 
their  immediate  interests,  whims,  passion,  or  caprice.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  idle  to  expect,  that  nations  will,  by  a  uniformity  in 
their  policy,  permit  these  general  principles  to  have  their  natural 
operation?  or  that  the  statesman  who  acts  on  these  principles,  will 
ever  find  his  expectations  realised?  Perhaps  it  is  the  cold  caution 
of  age;  but  we  prefer  the  trodden  path  of  experience,  to  the  pleas- 
ing novelty  of  experiment;  we  prefer  the  statesman  whose  time  is 
employed  in  devising  expedients  to  remove  existing  evils,  and  in 
extending  the  advantages  we  enjoy,  to  him  who  wastes  that  time 
in  the  formation  of  theories,  which,  however  true  in  the  abstract, 
can  never  have  an  efficient  operation  until  the  nature  of  man  is 
changed. 

Yet  on  this  pleasing  theory  does  the  whole  system  of  political 
economy  rest.  These  philosophers  figure  to  themselves  a  general 
congress  of  philosophical  statesmen,  whose  enlarged  views  over- 
looking the  local  policy  of  the  different  nations  which  they  repre- 
sent, consider  only  the  quantum  of  universal  good  or  evil  which 
particular  measures  will  produce:  that  any  evil  which  may  be  in- 
flicted on  one  nation,  however  grievous,  must  be  submitted  to  with- 
out a  murmur,  if  it  is  advantageous  to  others  more  numerous.  That 
our  rulers  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  the  guardians  of  our 
own  rights,  and  the  representatives  of  our  own  interests;  but  that 
as  C loots  was  selected  as  the  orator,  so  are  they  the  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  human  race.  That  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  rivalry  of  nations  has  ceased,  the  angry  and  selfish  passions  of 
man  obliterated;  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together, 
when  the  sword  is  converted  into  a  ploughshare  and  the  spear 
into  a  pruning  hook. 

The  committee  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument,  by  declaring 
that  they  have  gone  into  this  tedious  detail,  because  they  believed 
they  were  combatting  opinions  which  have  mislead  and  corrupted 
the  public  mind;  and  assert  that  they  have  proved  that  cotton  goods 
have  fallen,  "  not  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  but  in  spite  qfit.^* 
That  is,  that  the  protecting  duties  have  impeded  the  fall  of  price. 
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and  that  this  reduction  if  not  greater,  would  at  least  be  more  rapid 
than  it  has  been,  had  no  such  duties  ever  been  imposed. 

And  how  have  they  attempted  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  extra- 
vagant assertion.  They  draw  all  their  conclusions  from  supposi- 
tions which  they  call  facts,  and  which  are  at  war  with  each  other. 
For  instance,  there  is  one  assumption  which  they  rely  on  as  the 
base  on  which  their  whole  superstructure  is  reared;  and  this  is  that 
the  necessary  and  indeed  inevitable  etfect  of  all  duties  is,  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  article  to  the  amount  of  such  duty;  which  if  true,  can 
never  operate  to  impede  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  article,  as  the 
increased  price  would  prevent  any  diminution  in  the  profit  of  the 
foreign  manufacturer.  Yet  they  instance  the  duty  on  cotton  goods, 
as  causing  the  rapid  decline  of  importation,  and  say  that  in  a  few 
years  it  must  cease  altogether,  and  the  salutary  effects  arising  from 
foreign  competition  cease.  And  when  they  are  reminded  of  the 
decisive  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  Great  Britain  being  able  to 
supply  the  article  cheaper  than  ourselves,  which  is  furnished  by 
our  successful  competition  with  them  in  foreign  markets;  and  that 
the  English  manufacturer  tacitly  acknowledges  a  superiority,  when 
he  attempts  to  imitate  our  manufactures,  and  give  a  currency  to 
his  own  by  counterfeiting  the  marks  which  designate  them;  they 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  denying  these  facts,  though  their 
truth  is  so  notorious,  as  to  be  known  to  every  person  engaged  in 
the  export  trade  in  these  articles. 

The  committee  now  proceed  to  the  7th  section  of  their  argu- 
ment, and  allot  it  to  a  consideration  of  our  foreign  trade,  and 
begin  with  one  of  the  greatest  fallacies  that  can  be  asserted,  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  but  which  they  have  found  it  convenient 
to  resort  to,  in  several  other  parts  of  their  report;  it  is,  that  we 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  our  domestic  produce  by  our  protect- 
ing duties,  because  we  thereby  deprive  foreign  nations  on  whom 
we  depend  for  its  consumption,  of  the  means  of  paying  for  it. 

Were  we  disposed  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  committee,  we 
might  here  observe  that  this  "  shows  with  what  caution  we  should 
"  receive  statements  from  men,  who  make  such  assertions  with  the 
"  most  fearless  indifference  on  their  parts,  as  to  the  effects  they 
"  must  have  on  their  characters,  and  as  appears  to  us,  with  the 
"  utmost  contempt  for  the  knowledge  and  understandings  of  those 
"  to  whom  they  are  addressed." 

Is  there  an  individual  amongst  us  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact, 
that  while  our  ports  were  open  to  every  production  and  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain,  that  nation  totally  prohibited  some  of  our 
most  important  articles.  That  the  agricultural  production  of  states 
comprehending  more  than  two-thirds  of  our  population  is,  and  has 
long  been  excluded  from  her  ports;  that  the  individuals  engaged 
in  the  production  of  these  articles  were  among  the  best  customers 
of  England:  that  it  was  the  depression  in  the  prices  of  our  bread 
stuffs  immediately  consequent  on  these  restrictions,  that  deprived 
us  of  the  means  of  paying  for  her  manufactures,  many  of  which 
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were  necessary  to  a  comfortable  existencej  that  hence  arose 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  home  market  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, which  could  alone  relieve  that  important  item  of  the 
national  industry  from  depression,  introduce  others  for  the  em- 
ployment of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  free  us  from 
our  dependence  on  a  foreign  nation.  Nay  further,  we  will  chal- 
lenge this  committee  to  name  a  single  article  the  production  of 
our  own  industry,  which  can  at  this  time  be  exported  to  England, 
if  it  can  under  any  circumstances  enter  into  competition  with  her 
own  productions  and  manufactures.  We  mean  not  that  all  are 
excluded  by  actual  prohibition,  but  by  circumstances  and  enact- 
ments which  are  equally  eftectual.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that 
this  nation  cannot  purchase  our  produce,  because  we  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  fruits  of  her  industry  in  payment? 

The  committee  next  state  the  points  on  which  they  say  the  advo- 
cates for  the  American  system  rely;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  foreign 
nations  generally  take  but  a  small  proportion  of  our  agricultural 
products.  To  which  they  reply  generally,  that  thereis  no  doubt  that 
the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce  exported,  is  small  compared 
with  what  is  consumed  at  home;  but  that  this  must  be  the  case  in  all 
countries,  and  that  it  is  very  erroneous  to  state  the  actual  amount 
of  domestic  goods  exported  as  the  true  value,  but  that  the  foreign 
goods  exported  amounting  to  §32,590,000  must  be  added,  which 
being  procured  in  exchange  for  domestic  produce,  gives  the  same 
employment  to  labour  and  capital,  that  a  like  amount  of  woollen 
manufactures  would  do. 

Their  first  observation  respecting  the  small  proportion  of  our 
agricultural  productions  exported,  has  not  the  smallest  bearing  on 
the  argument  of  their  opponents.  Every  body  knows  that  the  home 
consumption  is  and  must  be,  much  greater  than  the  surplus  left 
for  exportation.  'J'he  argument  is  this,  that  in  1796,  when  our 
population  was  4,750,000,  we  exported  of  our  domestic  produc- 
tions, exclusive  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  to  the  amount  of  §33,000,000. 
That  in  1825,  our  export  of  domestic  productions,  exclusive  of 
these  two  articles  was  but  §24,000,000,  although  our  population 
has  increased  to  12,500,000.  That  it  is  undeniable  that  this  in- 
crease in  our  population  has  been  greater  in  those  states  which 
produce  the  articles  in  question,  than  in  others;  and  that  we  shall 
be  below  the  true  proportion,  in  stating  the  increase  of  agricultural 
labour  in  these  states  to  be  trebled.  That  thence  it  must  follow, 
that  if  the  proportion  of  the  4,750,000  individuals  engaged  in  our 
domestic  productions  in  1825,  could  produce  for  exportation  an 
excess  of  production  beyond  our  own  wants  to  the  amount  of  §33,- 
000,000;  then,  when  the  whole  amount  of  the  population  is  trebled, 
and  the  agricultural  population  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
others,  it  must  under  equally  prosperous  circumstances  increase 
so  as  to  produce  for  exportation,  an  excess  beyond  our  consump- 
tion of  §99,000,000.  That  so  far  from  any  increase  of  exportation 
commensurate  with  the  increase  of  our  agricultural  population 
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having  taken  place,  it  has,  owing  to  the  restrictive  and  prohibi- 
tory systems  of  the  governments  of  Europe  rapidly  diminished; 
and  that  in  1825,  notwithstanding  our  agricultural  population  had 
trebled,  the  exports  had  diminished  nearly  one-third,  and  were 
actually  9,000,000  millions  less  than  in  1796.  We  once  heard  an 
adroit  lawyer  observe,  that  whenever  the  argument  of  his  opponent 
was  so  clear  that  he  could  not  give  at  least  a  plausible  answer  to 
it,  he  always  endeavoured  to  slide  by  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  forgotten;  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  committee,  who  have 
discovered  so  much  tact  upon  other  occasions,  have  not  endeav- 
oured to  pass  this  question  unnoticed.  For  if  there  ever  was  a 
statement  which  proved  the  height  from  which  our  agriculturists 
have  fallen,  and  their  present  deplorable  situation,  this  is  one. 
They  may  increase  their  toil  and  their  production,  but  at  last  they 
find  the  increase  is  of  no  avail,  and  that  when  they  have  doubled 
their  crop,  it  has  added  nothing  to  their  means;  that  prices  fall  as 
the  quantity  is  more  abundant,  and  that  their  endeavours  are  as 
fruitless,  as  it  would  be  were  they  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
add  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  vessel  already  full. 
Theirs  is  the  situation  of  Sisyphus,  they  toil,  but  when  by  the 
general  aid  of  nature  they  think  they  have  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  their  wishes,  the  stone  rolls  back,  and  they  find  all  their  exer- 
tions useless. 

This  first  argument  of  the  committee,  is  inapplicable,  the  se- 
cond is  without  weight.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  it  can 
be  applied,  and  as  there  is  some  obscurity  in  their  statement  we  shall 
endeavour  to  reply  to  it  in  both.  If  the  committee  mean  to  state 
that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  amount  of  the  domestic  goods 
alluded  to,  we  must  add  the  §32,590,000  the  amount  of  the  for- 
eign goods  exported,  they  are  evidently  in  error:  for  these  goods 
were  purchased  from  the  proceeds  of  the  very  articles  exported: 
and  if  as  I  suppose,  they  mean  that  the  foreign  goods  thus  expor- 
ted, form  an  item  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  which  gives  the  same  employment  to  labour  and  capital 
that  a  like  amount  of  our  woollen  or  any  other  of  our  manufactures 
would  do;  it  is  so  monstrously  incorrect  that  without  calculation, 
any  reflecting  mind  would  at  once  say  that  it  would  not  employ 
one-thousandth  part  of  it.  The  writer  of  this  essay,  though  a  far- 
mer, is  not  wholly  ignorant  of  commercial  affairs,  and  he  knows 
that  one  ship,  worth  not  more  than  !S20,000  and  having  less  than 
twenty  hands,  did  for  a  series  of  years,  import  from  London,  goods, 
which  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  sold  for  little  if  any  less 
than  two  millions  of  dollars;  now  these  goods  if  exported  would 
employ  about  the  same  capital,  and  the  same  number  of  men,  and 
vet  these  gentlemen  say  it  would  employ  the  same  number  of 
hands  and  the  same  amount  of  capital,  as  would  the  production  of 
the  same  goods  at  home,  and  their  export  to  a  foreign  country: 
whilst  in  truth,  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  is  from  the  freight; 
for  although  in  many  instances  there  is  a  very  considerable  profit 
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besides,  we  believe  there  is  no  intelligent  merchant  among  us  who 
will  assert,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  profit  on  goods  imported 
for  exportation,  exceeds  a  fair  freight,  on  both  the  import  and  ex- 
port voyages. 

The  committee  admit  that  there  is  a  rapid  decline  in  the  ex- 
ports of  the  productions  of  domestic  industry,  and  that  in  1826  it 
was  near  fourteen  millions  less  than  in  the  preceding  year;  and 
this  they  ascribe  in  part,  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  some  of 
our  staples;  but  still  more  to  the  operation  of  our  non-importation 
system.  Now  that  this  decline  is  in  no  degree  owing  to  our  non- 
importation system,  whether  we  adopt  the  opinions  of  these  gen- 
tlemen or  our  own,  is  evident.  If  the  opinions  of  these  gentlemen 
are  correct,  and  if  the  protecting  duties,  which  they  call  the  non- 
importation system,  increase  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  an  equal 
amount,  it  cannot,  as  we  have  before  stated,  have  an^  effect 
in  lessening  importations:  and  if  all  our  endeavours  to  rival  the 
British  in  their  foreign  trade,  is  as  they  declare  so  trifling  as  to  be 
ridiculous,  then  have  these  laws  had  no  influence  whatever:  but 
the  truth  is  that  the  decline  in  the  price  of  our  staples,  is  the  true 
and  efficient  cause.  Ourproduction  ofraw  materials,  and  articles  of 
food  is  increasing  while  the  demand  is  stationary  if  not  declining; 
and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  while  we  are  increasing;  the 
quantity  we  are  diminishing  the  value  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  earth  in  an  equal  degree;  and  instead  of  profiting  by  that  in- 
crease we  are  poorer  to  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction. * 

The  next  point  which  the  committee  proceed  to  controvert,  is  an 
assertion  which  they  ascribe  to  Mr.  Otis  and  some  others,  that  the 
British  system  is  equivalent  to  a  total  prohibition  of  the  produce  of 
this  part  of  the  country  (New  England),  and  that  Britain  contin- 
ues to  supply  us  with  all  we  want,  from  the  most  important  to  the 
most  inconsiderable  article. 

On  this  point  there  is  more  declamation  than  argument;  we 
may  take  some  notice  of  the  first,  but  at  present  shall  make  some 
observations  on  the  latter.  But  before  doing  so  it  may  be  proper 
to  observe  that  whatever  may  be  the  situation  of  the  eastern  states, 
Pennsylvania,  containing  at  least  a  population  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  New  England,  and  which  it  is  believed  consumes  more 
British  manufactures  than  all  of  them  together,  so  far  from  finding 
any  disposition  on  the  part  of  England,  to  encourage  our  consump- 
tion of  their  manufactures  by  enabling  us  to  pay  for  them  from  our 
own  productions,  has  long  since  actually  excluded  them  from 
their  ports. 

But  to  return:  Mr.  Stewart  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  distin- 
guished as  a  very  strenuous  and  intelligent  advocate  of  the  Ameri- 
can system,  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  congress  said,  "  We  are  told 
"  that  we  must  buy  from  Great  Britain  that  she  may  buv  from  us! 
"  how  is  this  matter?  Great  Britain  buy  of  us!  what  does  she  buy 
"  of  the  northern  and  middle  states!  Sir,  nothing — Great  Britain, 
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"  from  whom  we  bought  in  1825  upwards  of  42  millions  of  dollar* 
"  of  merchandise,  810^682,000  of  which  were  wool  and  woollens, 
"  took  in  exchange  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  all  the  states 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  less  than  8500." 

This  assertion  the  committee  deny,  and  contend  that  the  actual 
amount  of  articles  exported  to  Great  Britain,  from  the  states  allu- 
ded to  was  not  8500  but  81200,000.  We  have  no  document  be- 
fore us,  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  with  respect  to  the  correct- 
ness of  these  opposing  statements:  take  their  own  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  my  purpose.  Here  indeed  we  may  discover  the  force  of 
the  observation,  that  our  trade  has  diminished,  in  consequence  of 
our  refusal  to  take  from  foreign  nations,  their  products  and  manu- 
factures, in  payment  for  our  own.  These  states  contain  at  least 
three-fourths  of  our  population,  and  imported  from  Great  Britain 
830,000,000  in  merchandise  in  the  year  1825,  and  all  that,even  thia 
committee  assert  that  they  took  in  exchange,  was  produce  to  the 
amount  of  81, ^"00,000;  and  this  is  the  nation  which  they  gravely 
contend  is  unable  to  take  our  produce,  because  we  refuse  to  take 
theirs  in  payment  for  it. 

The  committee  however  tell  us  that  the  British  colonies,  took 
from  us  near  85,000,000  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  produ- 
ced north  of  the  Potomac,  and  employed  100,000  tons  of  American 
shipping.  They  allow  that  Great  Britain  has  deprived  us  of  this 
trade  with  her  colonies,  which  she  has  permitted  to  other  nations; 
and  inTetaliationastheysay,for  our  an ti -commercial  and  prohibito- 
ry system,  imposing  on  an  average  at  least  three  times  as  much 
duty  on  such  articles,  as  Great  Britain  must  rely  upon  to  barter 
for  our  produce,  as  she  does  on  such  productions  as  are  best  suited 
to  the  circumstances  and  interests  of  this  nation,  to  raise  and  ex- 
port. Now  this  declaration  so  far  from  being  true,  is  incorrect 
in  all  its  parts. 

In  the  first  place  the  productions  of  the  northern  and  middle  states, 
are  almost  wholly  excluded  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  al- 
though these  states  take  from  her  goods  to  the  amount  of  830,000,- 
000;  and  we  will  ask  this  committeeif  our  wheat, Indian  corn,  flour 
and  salt  provisions,  are  not  the  articles  best  suited  to  our  circum- 
stances and  interest  to  raise  and  export,  whatthe  articles  really  are? 
it  would  indeed  be  very  interesting  information,  for  we  find  such 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  them  at  any  reasonable  prices,  that  we 
should  with  great  eagerness  avail  ourselves  of  any  substitutes 
that  may  offer. 

It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  takes  from  us  some  very  important 
articles  either  free  from  duty,  or  at  a  very  moderate  one.  But 
who  is  there  that  seriously  believes  it  to  proceed  from  any  desire 
or  intention  to  approach  that  system  of  free  trade  which  is  so 
much  applauded  by  the  committee — surely  no  man  of  common 
sense  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  These  are  all  raw  ma- 
terials indispensible  to  her  manufactures,  and  so  necessary  to  her 
existence,  that  we  are  fully  persuaded,  should  we  for  a  single  year 
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lock  up  every  bale  of  our  cotton  in  our  own  stores,  it  would  occa- 
sion a  scene  of  distress  in  England  which  would  endanger  the  go- 
vernment itself;  and  that  so  far  from  the  circumstance  of  her 
taking  from  us  so  large  a  proportion  of  that  cotton  aifording  her  a 
weapon  to  coerce  us  into  measures  suitable  to  her  views,  by  with- 
holding its  purchase;  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  powerful  auxiliary  in 
our  hands  for  inducing  her  to  accommodate  herself  to  our  own. 
Hence  as  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  England  to 
take  one  additional  step  in  inflicting  injury  on  the  industry  of  our 
country,  without  entailing  greater  evils  on  herself,  or  that  any  of 
her  late  measures  have  originated  from  any  other  than  a  view  to 
her  own  interests:  we  can  give  no  weight  to  the  insinuation  of 
the  committee  that  such  measures  as  may  injure  us  will  probably 
be  resorted  to  by  her;  or,  that  if  they  are,  that  we  are  without  the 
means  of  securing  ample  retribution. 

But  why  has  England  a  right  to  complain?  because,  say  the 
committee,  Mr.  Huskisson  promised  to  his  fellow  citizens  that  he 
would  retaliate,  by  closing  the  trade  with  England,  against  those 
nations  who  would  not  reciprocate  the  liberal  principles  he  acted 
upon,  and  he  must  redeem  his  pledge  by  excluding  our  produce 
and  shipping,  if  we  refuse  to  receive  the  manufactures  of  England. 

Now,  how  is  it  with  England:  they  receive  such  of  our  articles 
as  answer  their  purpose;  and  refuse  others:  we  only  propose  do- 
ing the  same  thing;  and  we  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  gen- 
tlemen to  show  that  this  system  of  reciprocity  has  been  violated 
by  us.  Great  Britain  adopted  the  plan  of  refusing  some  and  ad- 
mitting other  articles,  long  before  we  adopted  any  restrictive  sys- 
tem, and  surely  cannot  complain  that  we  profit  by  her  example; 
and  it  is  truly  ridiculous  to  talk  of  their  shutting  their  ports 
against  a  nation,  which  in  a  single  article  furnishes  the  greater 
part  of  the  raw  material  for  a  manufacture  amounting  to  S  300,- 
000,000,  four-fifths  of  which,  is  produced  by  their  labour,  or  is  their 
actual  profit. 

Never  in  the  history  of  speech-making  was  there  a  more  suc- 
cessful attempt  on  the  gullability  of  mankind  than  the  celebrated 
speech  of  Mr.  Huskisson  which  is  alluded  to:  it  has  been  quoted 
and  lauded  by  the  opponents  of  a  system  of  protection  to  domes- 
tic industry;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  general  principles  laid 
down  by  our  modern  economists  are  frequently  mentioned  by  him  in 
terms  of  praise;  and  the  hope  is  often  expressed  that  other  nations 
may  be  found  so  enlightened  as  to  adopt  them  in  practice;  Eng- 
land, so  far  from  giving  us  the  example,  has  never  yet  made  the 
smallest  approaches  towards  them.  And  we  find  that  in  the 
speech,  which  introduced  the  new  tariff,  he  fully  recognises  the 
policy  of  protecting  the  home  markets  against  foreign  competition, 
and  says,  he  only  asks  the  countenance  of  parliament  to  his  plan 
80  far  as  it  comports  with  that  important  object.  And  in  a  sub- 
sequent speech  on  another  part  of  his  general  plan,  when  he  is 
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asked,  why  he  does  not  repeal  the  corn  laws,  which  would  more 
effectually  prove  the  benefits  derived  from  foreign  competition, 
by  reducing  the  price  of  bread:  he  replies,  it  is  because  that  in  all 
the  other  articles  England  can  supply  them  cheaper  than  any  other 
nation,  but  that  other  nations  can  supply  bread  stuffs  cheaper  than 
England.  This  explains  his  whole  system.  He  holds  out  to 
other  nations  an  offer  of  free  trade  in  articles,  in  which  it  is  known 
that  no  rivalry  can  take  place,  and  withholds  it  where  it  would 
possibly  admit  a  competition:  and  with  this  principle  constantly 
m  view,  he  framed  his  new  tariff:  an  act  which  undoubtedly  re- 
moved many  restrictions,  and  embarrassing  regulations  in  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  Great  Britain:  and  it  also  swept  from  their  statute 
book,  a  number  of  prohibitory  laws,  because,  as  Mr.  Huskisson 
said,  such  laws  sounded  harshly  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  but  he 
substituted  protecting  duties,  which  in  their  consequences  are 
equally  effectual.  And  any  one  who  will  carefully  examine  that 
tariff  and  the  reasonings  accompanying  it,  will  find,  that  the  home 
market  for  the  labours  of  every  class  of  society,  from  the  wealthy 
manufacturer  of  cotton  and  woollen,  to  the  humble  cultivator  of 
the  kitchen  garden  is  protected  against  foreign  competition.  And 
I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  no  instance  can  be  given  of  any 
measure  being  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  which  either  in  its  in- 
tention or  consequences  has  afforded  to  any  other  nation  even  a 
chance  of  competition  with  her  own  citizens  in  their  own  market. 

Is  it  not  therefore,  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  liberal  system 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  necessity  which  that  liberality 
creates  of  retaliating  on  other  nations  which  refuse  to  follow  her 
example? 

The  committee  next  digress  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Otis,  on  which 
they  make  some  comments  in  a  style  which  seems  to  us  to  be 
more  remarkable  for  flippancy  than  wit.  We  however,  shall  not 
enter  on  the  subject,  but  leave  it  to  that  highly  gifted  gentleman 
to  administer  that  wholesome  castigation,  which  they  so  richly 
deserve,  and  which  he  is  so  well  able  to  inflict. 

The  committee  then  makes  a  violent  attack  on  the  authors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  address,  and  Mr.  Stewart;  charging  them  with 
gross  misrepresentations;  and  with  making  deceptions  statements 
with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public  mind;  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  their  object,  and  of  inducing  a  belief  that  the  valuable 
exports  of  our  southern  states  are  unimportant  to  our  national 
welfare;  they  have  in  their  estimates  of  our  exports  disingenuous- 
ly omitted  two  of  our  most  important  articles,  cotton  and  tobacco. 

We  know  not  who  were  the  authors  of  that  address,  nor  are  we 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Stewart,  but  surely  a  more  unfounded  charge 
was  never  made,  nor  for  a  more  unworthy  object.  That  object 
evidently  appears  to  be  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  our  southern 
brethren  by  stimulating  their  pride  or  resentments:  and  to  widen 
and  perpetuate  those  sectional  differences,  which  every  virtuous 
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patriot  is  striving  to  eradicate.  And  in  pursuit  of  this  favourite 
object,  the  committee  appear  to  have  permitted  their  zeal  so  far 
to  outstrip  their  discretion,  that  they  have  introduced  into  their 
own  report  from  that  address,  sufficient  to  prove  that  their  charge 
is  wholly  destitute  of  any  foundation. 

The  statement  in  that  address,  which  has  been  quoted  by  the 
committee,  and  on  which  they  ground  their  charges  was  intended 
to  show  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  export  trade  of  the 
country  in  every  other  of  its  productions  than  cotton  and  tobacco, 
has  been  reduced;  and  they  have  done  so  by  showing  that  in  1825 
we  exported  of  these  productions  less,  by  above  nine  millions  of 
dollars,  than  in  the  year  1796,  although  our  population  has  nearly 
'  trebled  since  that  period.  Now  I  will  ask  the  committee  by  ^vhat 
other  process  they  could  have  arrived  at  the  result  than  by  ex- 
cluding the  articles  of  cotton  and  tobacco;  and  how  any  decep- 
tion could  have  been  practised,  when  the  object  proposed  rendered 
the  exclusion  of  the  two  articles  necessary,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee in  their  calculation  expressly  state  that  both  are  excluded. 
On  this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge. 

The  committee  then  proceed  in  a  course  of  argument  (if  argu- 
ment it  can  be  called)  which  if  it  can  excite  any  sensation  it  must 
be  the  coldest  that  can  operate  on  the  mind  of  man.  After  ask- 
ing a  variety  of  questions  implying  a  denial  on  the  part  of  these 
opponents  of  the  truth  of  propositions  which  no  one  ever  disputed, 
they  with  great  solemnity  ask,  Why  then  draw  a  line  at  the  Po- 
tomac, as  if  the  country  beyond  that  had  a  distinct  interest  from 
the  northern  sections?  Why  array  the  northern  and  middle  against 
the  southern  and  southwestern  sections,  as  if  we  were  not  the 
same  nation,  and  the  advantages  peculiar  to  each  were  not  shared 
in  common?  And  to  this  the  committee  give,  what  they  say  is  the 
answer  of  the  advocates  of  protecting  duties,  "  are  not  the  lines 
already  drawn,  and  is  it  not  whether  freemen  or  slaves,  whether 
white  men  or  black  men,  shall  rule  the  destinies  of  the  country?" 
and  they  conclude,  **  Such  are  the  distinctions,  and  such  the  lan- 
guage made  use  of  by  many  of  the  party  we  are  resisting,  towards 
the  people  of  those  sections  of  the  country,  whc^in  common  with 
a  large  majority  here,  reprobate  the  prohibitory  system."  Now, 
what  a  miserable  artifice  is  this:  could  this  committee  believe 
that  so  thin  a  veil,  such  a  clumsy  and  often  repeated  stratagem 
could  deceive  any  man  of  common  sense.  Did  they  really  believe 
that  their  true  object  was  concealed,  that  it  did  not  present  itself 
in  its  naked  deformity,  or  that  the  mind  of  a  southern  gentleman 
was  so  stolid  that  he  could  not  perceive  it.  Who  is  there  that  has 
the  hardihood  to  contend  that  the  manufacturers,  or  indeed,  any 
portion  of  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community,  entertain  the 
opinions,  that  are  by  implication  ascribed  to  them  in  the  framing 
of  these  questions?  Who  does  not  perceive  that  in  affecting  to 
fasten  on  others  a  charge  of  promoting  sectional  differences,  that 
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it  is  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  increasing  them;  and  what 
gentleman  of  understanding  will  not  feel  himself  insulted,  by  the 
bare  supposition  that  he  can  be  made  the  dupe  of  such  a  shallow 
trick?  Surely  this  committee  were  at  the  moment  forsaken  by 
that  "  enlightened  selfishness  by  which  they  are  guided  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life;*^  when  they  addressed  to  our  southern 
brethren  these  observations,  or  they  would  have  devised  some 
more  plausible  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  object;  and 
removed  the  first  difficulty  which  naturally  presents  itself.  Why 
do  these  merchants  of  Boston  now  manifest  such  disinterested 
zeal  for  our  interests,  who  have  heretofore  as  far  as  we  have 
known,  found  sufficient  employment  in  promoting  their  own? 

The  committee  then  enter  upon  a  series  of  calculations  to  prove 
a  position  which  no  man  of  sense  will  controvert,  although  they 
find  it  convenient  to  suppose  that  the  friends  of  American  manu- 
factures do;  and  that  is  that  the  southern  productions  promote  the 
employment  of  northern  capital  and  labour.. 

That  their  calculation  is  incorrect  appears  to  us  evident;  and 
that  the  amount  of  advantage  in  the  trade  they  allude  to  is  over- 
rated we  think  could  be  demonstrated:  but  as  we  are  examining 
principles  and  not  degrees  of  benefit,  we  will  take  their  statement 
by  which  they  assume  that  on  the  article  of  cotton  alone  the  freight 
and  incidental  charges  on  that  portion  of  it  which,  is  shipped  in 
vessels  owned  by  individuals  residing  north  of  the  Potomac 
amounts  to  85,000,000,  and  if  they  would  add  that  the  larger 
part  of  this  sum  is  paid  to  the  ship  holders  of  Massachusetts,  it 
would  assist  in  accounting  for  the  zeal  they  display  on  this  sub- 
ject. If  then  this  calculation  is  correct  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  states  north  of  the  Potomac  have  received  from  the  export  of 
970,000  bales  of  cotton,  a  benefit  in  labour  and  the  employment 
of  capital  to  the  amount  of  S  5,000,000. 

Now  let  us  take  another  view  of  this  subject.  The  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  manufactories  of  the  states  north  of  the  Potomac  and 
Ohio  is  175,000  bales,  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
mittee, cost  85,355,000;  the  freight  and  incidental  charges  on 
which,  would  by«the  same  estimate  amount  to  §297,500. 

The  committee  have  assumed  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  and  we  think  correctly,  that  cotton  in  its  manufactured  state 
is  increased  five  fold,  and  that  four-fifths  of  its  value  is  labour 
and  profit,  and  this  four-fifths  on  the  175,000  bales  amounts  to 
21,420,000,  so  that  the  labour  employed  on  the  175,000  bales 
manufactured  at  home  amounts  to  §21,717,500;  compare  this 
with  the  five  millions  resulting  from  the  statement,  and  also  re- 
collect, that  whilst  the  benefits  of  the  §5,000,000  is  confined  to 
a  few  individuals,  ship  owners  in  our  large  cities  and  the  mecha- 
nics engaged  in  trade  dependent  on  them,  the  large  mass  of  up- 
wards of  twenty-one  million?  of  dollars,  is  diffused  through  the 
manufactories  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  growers  of  the 
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produce  consumed  by  the  various  labourers  employed  by  them. 
Nor  are  the  southern  planters  without  peculiar  advantages  from 
the  circumstance  of  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  British  market 
by  diverting  so  large  a  quantity  as  175,000  bales  from  it.  As  an 
increase  of  demand  beyond  the  supply  always  advances  the  price 
of  any  article  to  a  far  greater  degree,  than  the  proportion  which 
the  deficiency  bears  to  the  whole  quantity  required;  so  does  an 
excess  of  supply  beyond  the  demand  diminish  the  price  in  a  far 
greater  degree  than  the  amount  of  that  excess.  If  therefore,  the 
average  quantity  of  cotton  required  for  consumption  in  the  manu- 
factories of  England  was  1,000,000  of  bales  per  annum,  and  we 
furnished  S  supply  of  1,100,000  bales,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  the  loss  on  the  whole  would  be  greater  to  the  planters  than 
it  would  be  had  they  burned  100,000  bales. 

It  is  true  that  the  effects  of  this  diminished  supply  to  England  is 
lessened  by  the  circumstance  of  our  own  manufactures  decreasing 
the  demand  for  those  of  Britain;  but  this  operates  but  little  in  coun- 
teracting the  benefit  we  have  mentioned,  and  that  little  is  much  les- 
sened by  two  circumstances;  one,  that  a  great  portion  of  our  own 
manufactures,  occupy  the  place  not  of  British  but  of  India  goods; 
the  importation  of  which,  the  committee  say,  was  formerly  about 
8400  bales  annually,  but  which  preceding  the  introduction  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  greatly  exceeded  that  amount.  The  other, 
which  is  of  far  greater  importance,  is,  that  the  coarse  cotton 
fabrics  of  England  with  which  we  were  formerly  supplied,  were 
manufactured  almost  exclusively  from  East  India  and  other  infe- 
rior cotton;  and,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  our  market  for  these 
goods,  cannot  lessen  the  demand  for  American  cotton  at  Liver- 
pool. 

The  committee  indeed  say,  that  the  expulsion  of  India  goods 
from  our  market  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  tariff*  than  the  dis- 
covery of  the  northwest  passage;  that  however,  is  immaterial  to 
the  immediate  subject;  they  are  expelled,  and  our  own  manufac- 
tures occupy  their  place — yet  we  cannot  resist  noticing  the  weak 
argument  by  which  this  assertion,  so  directly  at  war  with  what 
appears  to  be  the  fact,  is  supported.  They  say  it  is  the  great  de- 
cline of  similar  goods  in  England.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
low  price  of  goods  in  England,  could  not  affect  the  price  of  India 
goods  in  this  country,  unless  they  came  in  competition  with  them; 
and  that  they  have  not  done  so  is  evident,  for  British  goods  of 
the  same  description  have  shared  the  same  fate  and  been  driven 
out  also. 

The  committee  again,  revert  to  what  they  say  is  asserted  by  the 
manufacturers,  namely;  that  the  cotton  planters  of  the  south  do 
not  promote  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour.  That  they 
may  have  found  one,  or  perhaps,  more  individuals  among  the 
manufacturers  who  have  made  such  an  assertion,  we  shall  not 
deny,  for  we   suppose  they  possess  their  portion  of  weak  and 
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foolish  people;  but  that  the  committee  believe  that  opinion  so  ge- 
neral that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  its  error,  surpasses  our  belief; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  entertaining  the  opinion  that  it  is  so  often 
introduced  rather  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  them,  than  to  en- 
lighten their  minds;  and  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  deemed  uncharita- 
ble in  this  opinion  when  the  reader  recollects,  that  the  Harris- 
burgh  address,  vvhich  this  committee  so  much  censures,  not  onlj 
acknowledge  that  these  southern  productions  aftbrd  employment 
to  other  states,  but  ascribe  to  that  aid  our  being  able  to  continue 
our  trade  with  Great  Britain  at  all,  under  the  difficulties  which 
their  prohibition  of  the  productions  of  the  middle  and  eastern 
states  occasion.  And  let  it  be  once  for  all  observed  omlbis  point, 
that  we  do  not  contend  that  the  other  sections  of  the  union  derive 
no  benefit  from  the  productions  of  the  south;  but  we  believe  that 
by  another  system  that  benefit  may  be  increased,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  planter  promoted:  that  the  extension  of  our  own 
manufactures  secures  a  steady  market  for  cotton  which  cannot  be 
interrupted  by  foreign  aggression.  That  experience  has  proved 
that  our  manufacturers,  protected  against  the  overgrown  capitals 
of  Europe,  can  supply  the  market  with  a  better  article,  and  at 
lower  prices  than  the  foreign  manufacturer  ever  did,  or  can  do. 
That  this  reduction  of  price  has  materially  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  goods,  and  that  this  consumption  is  further 
augmented  by  the  supply  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufactories, 
who  naturally  clothe  themselves  in  its  produce  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  and  are  enabled  to  con- 
sume to  a  greater  amount  by  the  advance  in  the  wages  of  their 
labour.  That  for  the  reasons  before  stated  the  diminution  of  the 
supply  to  the  foreign  market  tends  materially  to  uphold  prices 
abroad.  That  our  cotton  manufacturers  have  already  entered 
into  successful  competition  with  Great  Britain  in  foreign  ports; 
that  our  exports  abroad,  and  consumption  at  home,  are  fast  in- 
creasing, and,  that  when  the  period  arrives,  (which  under  ade- 
quate protection  would  not  be  remote)  when  our  home  consump- 
tion shall  be  wholly  supplied  by  our  own  industry, — that  con- 
sumption, aided  by  our  exports  will  occasion  a  demand  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  raw  material,  which  from  its  magnitude,  and  cer- 
tainty must  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  planter — and,  that  in 
arriving  at  this  result  the  southern  stales  will  suffer  not  even  a 
temporary  injury;  for  tlie  manufacture  is  now  so  far  advanced  as 
to  prevent  any  present  rise  in  prices,  and  the  growing  competition 
will  reduce  the  manufactured  article  to  the  minimum  price  at 
which  it  can  be  afforded. 

Let  us  contemplate  this  subject  in  another  point  of  view. — As 
the  wealth  of  a  country  is  increased  or  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  agregate  increase  or  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  whole 
labour  and  industry  of  its  people,  and  as  that  portion  of  them  which 
gives  the  greatest  amount  in  the  value  of  their  labour,  contribute 
to  this  wealth,  in  the  greatest  degree,  we  will  compare  the  amount 
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produced  by  the  labour  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  with 
the  average  of  the  whole  amount  produced  by  the  nation  at  large. 
To  do  this  there  is  but  one  method,  and  that  is  by  estimating  the 
consumption  of  the  whole  people.  This  we  know  cannot  be  done 
accurately,  but  it  will  be  sufficiently  so  to  prove  the  immense  ad- 
vantage in  those  employments  in  which  machinery  is  brought  in 
aid  of  the  physical  power  of  man. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Niles^ 
and  others,  of  the  probable  amount  of  the  whole  consumption  of 
the  United  States;  if  we  take  it  at  eleven  hundred  millions,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  near  the  true  amount;  and  it  results  from  it  that  the 
consumption  of  each  individual  requires  S91  66,  which  must  be 
produced  by  their  joint  labour.  We  have  already  stated  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  our  manufactories  at  175,000  bales:  and 
these  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  committee  are  worth  S  5,- 
355,000.  Now  let  us  make  a  calculation,  not  founded  on  conjec- 
ture, but  on  actual  results.  A  cotton  factory  employing  189  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  147  were  women  and  children,  consumed  210,- 
000  pounds  of  cotton,  which  cost  S2^,050.  The  cloth  manufac- 
tured sold  for  890,000.  Hence  the  average  produce  of  the  labour  of 
each  of  these  individuals  is  §359.  But  as  children  without  manu- 
factures would  be  unemployed,  if  we  take  the  average  on  the  men 
and  women  it  would  amount  to  above  ^G55  each.  Compare  this 
with  the  average  earnings  of  the  whole  population,  and  we  may 
judge  of  the  immense  benefits  which  will  result  to  the  community 
from  the  increase  of  this  manufacture. 

Here  the  committee  are  impelled  to  interrupt  their  argument^ 
in  order  to  apostrophize  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  states,  and 
to  express  flieir  admiration  at  the  unexampled  patience  with  which 
they  haveAorne  the  burthen  of  the  tariff',  without  petition  or  com- 
plaint. That  tariff"  it  is  true  has  banished  some  articles  of  British 
manufacture;  but  did  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  find  no  alle- 
viation of  the  evil,  in  having  the  same  description  of  goods,  the 
work  of  their  own  fellow  citizens,  from  their  own  raw  material, 
and  of  a  better  quality,  supplied  at  near  one  half  their  former  price? 

This  hacknied  artifice  is  so  often  resorted  to  by  the  committee, 
that  we  shall  dismiss  it  with  a  few  observations.  We  are  as  igno- 
rant of  the  characters  and  pursuits  of  the  committee  and  their 
immediate  constituents,  as  they  must  be  of  the  characters  and 
opinions  of  the  great  majority,  of  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States;  and  yet,  were  we  to  assert  that  they  made  bold  assertions 
contrary  to  facts,  and  that  instead  of  being  an  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens anxiously  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  society,  they  were  a  little  platoon  of  that  society,  the  ven- 
ders of  British  goods,  the  agents  of  British  manufacturers,  or  the 
owners  of  vessels  employed  in  the  British  trade,  selfishly  attentive 
to  their  own  interests;  could  we  not  support  these  assertions  by 
reasons  much  more  plausible  than  their  own?  Could  we  not  pro- 
duce recent  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  recommending 
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the  very  measures  which  the  committee  contemn,  in  contradiction 
to  their  assertion  that  a  large  majority  of  that  state  reprobates  the 
system  of  protecting  duties?  And  when  in  our  own  state,  we  see 
the  chamber  of  commerce  rejecting  a  proposition  to  petition  con- 
gress against  the  additional  protection  to  our  own  manufactures, 
now  asked  for;  and  know  from  Our  own  acquaintance  with  our 
mercantile  men,  that  few  of  them,  except  those  engaged  in  the 
trade  or  carriage  of  British  manufactures,  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
tecting duties;  have  we  not  a  right  to  infer  that  the  merchants 
(with  the  exceptions  alluded  to,)  are  now  convinced  of  a  truth 
verified  by  all  experience,  that  the  true  means  of  extending  the 
trade  of  a  country  is,  by  giving  to  its  own  raw  materials  the  ut- 
most value  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  by  the  labour  and  inge- 
nuity of  man. 

The  committee  now  proceed  to  comment  on  the  protecting  duty 
on  snuff;  which  seems  to  me  of  little  importance,  and  it  would 
have  been  passed  without  observation  had  not  their  argument  re- 
vived some  recollections.  They  say  to  talk  of  protecting  the  inte- 
rests of  the  south  by  duties  on  snuff,  tobacco  and  cotton,  which 
are  cheaper  there  than  any  other  place  on  the  globe,  is  as  ridicu- 
lous as  it  would  appear  to  the  people  of  New  England,  were  they 
told  that  a  duty  had  been  imposed  for  their  benefit  on  cod  fish  and 
lumber.  Here,  indeed,  they  have  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
the  selection  of  articles  for  illustration.  Have  they  forgotten,  or 
do  they  believe  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  circumstance  that 
Massachusetts,  in  the  earliest  period  of  our  government,  solicited 
and  received  for  the  protection  of  their  trade  in  cod  fish,,  not  only 
the  usual  protection  which  a  duty  gave,  but  also  a  bounty  on  their 
vessels  engaged  in  the  trade;  that  that  bounty  was  pai^  out  of  the 
treasury,  and  that  the  southern  states  contributed  the||  full  pro- 
portion, although  it  is  not  probable  that  they  ever  had  a  single 
vessel  engaged  in  it?  Nor  is  this  all  the  encouragement  which 
their  fisheries  received;  a  bounty  is  allowed  on  fish  exported  to  an 
amount  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding  the  duty  on  the  salt  used  by 
them;  yet  that  salt  enters  no  more  into  the  cost  of  the  article,  than 
does  the  salt  used  in  the  salt  provisions  consumed  by  a  manufac- 
turer, into  the  cost  of  the  cloth  manufactured  by  him.  Surely  then, 
these  gentlemen  must  allow,  that  if  the  system  of  protecting  du- 
ties and  bounties  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  free 
constitution,  the  system  itself  is  coeval  with  that  constitution,  and 
that  Massachusetts  was  not  only  amongst  the  most  eager  in  urging 
its  adoption;  but  also  contrived  to  secure  to  herself  the  largest 
portion  of  the  benefits  derived  from  it. 

That  cotton  is  cheaper  in  our  southern  states  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  we  utterly  deny,  and  although  we  think  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  repeal  the  duty  on  this  article,  we  have 
no  doubt  were  it  repealed  that  considerable  quantities  would  be 
imported. 

With  respect  to  the  duty  on  sugar,  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
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committee  that  it  ought  to  be  reduced,  unless  such  reduction  can 
be  made  without  depriving  our  own  planter  of  adequate  protection 
and  encouragement.  Nor  can  we  t^iink  a  comparison  between  the 
amount  of  the  protecting  duties  on  sugar  and  woollens,  can  have 
any  relation  to  the  question  at  issue,  or  that  it  is  necessary  to  no- 
tice it,  except  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  strange  fallacy  which 
is  here  repeated.  They  say  that  the  woollen  manufacture  produces 
S  72,000,000,  of  which  they  say  they  have  shown  that  S  54,000,000 
is  produced  in  our  agricultural  families  in  their  hours  of  leisure 
from  the  active  pursuits  of  husbandry,  and  the  remainder  amount- 
ing to  SI  8,000,000  in  our  factories  by  persons  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  business;  they  say  they  agree  with  Mr.  Davis,  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  at  100,000,  and 
they  arrive  at  this  notable  arithmetical  result:  That  as  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  amount  is  produced  by  our  rural  population,  it  neces- 
sarily requires  75,000  persons;  that  it  follows  that  the  factories 
employing  persons  solely  in  the  business,  produce  S  18,000,000 
and  employ  25,000  men:  that  the  duty  estimated  on  S  72,000,000 
(for  they  still  contend  that  the  price  of  all  is  increased  to  the 
amount  of  the  duty)  amounts  to  S  23,940,000,  and  that  as  the 
household  manufacture  went  on  quite  as  well  when  the  duty  was 
but  five  per  cent,  it  must  be  admitted  hy  every  candid  man  that 
this  tax  is  levied  for  the  support  of  25,000  men. 

We  have  before  expressed  our  opinion  respecting  the  assertion, 
that  a  duty  always  increases  the  price  to  an  equal  amount,  and 
we  think  its  absurdity  was  proved,  when  we  showed  that  in  such 
case  no  duty  could  ever  impede  foreign  importation;  and  we  have 
noticed  the  assertion  that  this  duty  is  equal  in  its  operation  on 
household  manufactures  for  domestic  consumption,  and  those  ma- 
nufactured for  sale;  and  shall  submit  to  every  candid  man  who 
assents  to  this  statement,  an  observation  on  the  only  new  idea 
suggested  in  it;  and  that  is,  that  if  the  statement  be  correct,  then 
must  75,000  men  in  their  hours  of  leisure  from  their  more  active 
duties,  and  in-a  business  in  which  they  cannot  be  very  skilful,  ma- 
nufacture as  much  in  any  given  time,  as  an  equal  number  of  men 
whose  whole  time  is  occupied  in  the  business,  and  who  have  all  the 
skill  which  constant  practice  gives.  The  committee  will  probably 
have  some  difficulty  in  proving  this  to  a  candid  mind;  but  not 
more  than  in  proving  an  assertion  which  almost  immediately  fol- 
lows, "  that  Mexander  Hamilton  has  been  ranked  among  the  advo- 
"  catesof  protecting  duties,  without  the  least  reason^''  and  they 
appear  to  us  to  have  given  up  a  principle  which  they  through  many 
of  the  pages  of  their  report  laboured  to  establish,  when  they  say 
they  agree  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  that  protecting  duties  amount  to 
a  virtual  bounty  on  domestic  fabrics,  since  by  enhancing  the 
charges  on  foreign  articles,  they  enable  the  national  manufactur- 
ers to  undersell  all  their  foreign  competitors. 

Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  advocated  a  system  of  protecting  duties;  his  report  on 
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that  subject  has  no  doubt  been  read  by  all  who  feel  any  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  there  we  may  safely  leave  it. 

The  committee  conclude  this  part  of  their  discourse  in  a  tor- 
rent of  vituperative  declamation  against  the  advocates  of  the 
American  system,  calling  them  a  few  hundred  wealthy  and  inter- 
ested individuals,  influencing  some  thousands  who  are  interested 
in  a  less  degree,  and  combining  with  a  number  of  able  and  ambi- 
tious men,  acting  from  considerations  equally  selfish  and  personal, 
and  assuming  the  name  and  authority  of  five  or  six  millions  of 
people,  in  order  to  impose  on  them  a  system  hostile  to  their  wel- 
fare. Now  when  these  modest  gentlemen  recollect  that  this  sys- 
tem has  been  approved,  and  recommended  to  the  adoption  of 
congress  by  the  legislature  of  their  own  and  several  other  states; 
that  it  has  been  supported  by  a  large  portion  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, among  whom  are  men  of  the  first  talents  in  the  nation,  and 
that  it  has  been  recommended  by  almost  every  administration, 
they  might  have  admitted  that  some  among  its  numerous  advo- 
cates, were  actuated  by  honest  even  if  they  assert  them  to  be 
mistaken  motives;  and  they  certainly  ought  in  common  charity, 
to  have  spared  their  censure  until  their  minds  had  been  enlight- 
ened by  the  perusal  of  their  report,  which  they  are  confident  must 
carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  impartial  man. 

In  the  eighth  section  of  their  report,  the  committee  discuss  a 
question  which  has  indeed  excited  considerable  disputation,  and 
yet  appears  to  me  to  have  no  bearing  on  the  true  point  at  issue; 
for  whether  the  British  government  did  or  did  not  repeal  their 
duties  on  wool  and  other  articles,  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  object  intended  by  our  protecting  duty,  we  know  that 
such  repeal  has  taken  place,  and  that  it  has  in  a  very  considera- 
ble degree,  deprived  our  woollen  manufacturers  of  the  protection 
which  the  legislature  intended  to  give  to  them.  We  believe  the 
British  government  were  impelled  to  this  measure,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  particular  acts  of  this  country,  but  because  they 
found  that  other  nations  had  at  last  become  sensible,  that  the  most 
effectual  means  of  promoting  their  own  prosperity  and  happiness, 
was  by  securing  to  the  greatest  degree  which  circumstances  would 
permit,  the  profits  on  their  home  consumption  to  their  own  indus- 
try: and  that  in  order  to  impede  if  they  could  not  destroy  the  ope- 
ration of  this  principle,  the  repeal  of  their  duties  on  foreign  wool, 
was  only  a  part  of  their  general  plan,  of  giving  every  possible  as- 
sistance to  their  manufacturers,  in  obtaining  the  raw  materials  at 
reduced  prices,  in  the  hope  that  this  advantage  aided  by  their 
great  superiority  in  skill  and  capital,  would  enable  them  to  crush 
the  infant  manufactures  which  they  saw  rising  up  in  many  other 
countries.*  "* 

*  The  committee  attempt  to  prove  that  the  repeal  of  the  woollen  duties  in 
England,  would  have  no  relation  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  repeal  was  asked  for  in  1S24.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  th«  fact,  but  it  was  then  successfully  opposed,  not  as  they  suppose  because 
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Hence  we  may  safely  conclude  without  discussing  the  question, 
whether  this  circumstance'does  or  does  not  give  to  our  woollen 
manufactures  a  claim  on  the  good  faith  of  the  nation;  that  if  the 
public  good  required  the  protecting  duty  which  was  granted,  (and 
on  no  other  ground  can  the  grant  be  supported)  then  does  it  re- 
quire that  such  additional  protection  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
manufacture  as  will  countervail  the  project  of  Great  Britain.  En- 
gland may,  to  be  sure,  tell  us  as  this  committee  has  several  times 
asserted,  «*that  we  impose  duties  on  their  staples,  to  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  duties  levied  by  her  on  our  own;"  and  we  shall 
reply,  as  we  have  before  done,  that  it  is  not  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  any  of  our  staples  that  we  complain  of,  but  the  absolute 
prohibition  of  some  very  important  ones,  and  that  as  she  con- 
sents to  take  from  us  nothing  which  can  be  produced  by  her  own 
industry,  she  has  no  right  to  complain  if  we  adopt  her  policy  with 
respect  to  our  own  concerns. 

But  the  committee  tell  us  that  their  first  objection  to  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  assert  that  the  British  law  was  passed  to  para- 
lyze our  protecting  duty  is,  that  it  evinces  a  very  bad  temper 
towards  a  nation,  whose  commercial  transactions  are  of  greater 
value  to  us,  than  those  of  all  Europe  besides.  These  very  sensi- 
tive gentlemen,  cannot  tolerate  even  a  supposition  that  the  phi- 
lanthropic statesmen  of  England,  could  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  selfish  idea  of  enforcing  any  measure  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  citizens,  which  might  in  its  consequences  be  injurious  to  other 
nations;  yet  these  very  gentlemen  whose  delicate  sensibility  is  so 
much  alive  to  tiie  feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  can  almost 
immediately  after  slander  a  large  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
by  lamenting  that  gentlemen  of  high  station  and  talents,  should 
look  for  information  to  a  source  so  incorrect  and  impure  as  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country. 

But  who  after  all  blames  England,  for  the  course  imputed  to  her: 
her  manufactures  are  the  source  and  prop  of  her  greatness,  and  it 
is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  her  statesmen  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  uphold  them.  Ours  also  have  a  duty  to  perform; 
which  is  by  the  powerful  arm  of  government,  to  uphold  and  im- 
pel the  industry  of  our  own  country:  and  if  this  brings  the  two 
countries  into  collision,  the  victory  will  be  achieved  by  the  one 
whose  statesmen  display  the  greatest  skill  in  the  employment  of 
the  means  which  they  possess.     Nor  need  we  shun  the  contest, 

the  necessities  of  the  government  for  revenue  prevented  it;  but  because  the  ag- 
ricultural interest  resisted  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  danger  arising  from  the 
growing  competition  in  foreign  markets  became  apparent,  that  the  measure  was 
adopted.  And  if  as  is  admitted,  the  British  repealing  law  and  our  protecting 
duty  were  passed,  one  on  the  twenty-first  and  the  other  on  the  twenty-second 
of  May,  and  that  the  contemplated  repeal  of  the  British  act  was  known  and 
mentioned  in  congress,  when  the  protecting  duty  was  under  discussion,  it  is 
very  probable  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  were  also  apprised  of  the  measure 
in  discussion  here, 
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for  if  England  has  the  advantage  in  the  immensity  of  her  capital, 
her  skill  and  the  low  price  of  wages;  the  diversity  of  climates  in 
our  extended  territory,  supplies  an  abundance  of  those  raw  mate 
rials  for  manufacture  for  which  our  rivals  are  dependent  on  dis- 
tant countries;  the  ingenuity  of  our  operative  ^class  of  citizens 
must  soon  enable  us  to  compete  with  them  in  skill;  we  have  none 
of  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  which  press  with  the  weight 
of  an  incubus  on  the  labouring  classes  in  England;  provisions  are 
as  abundant  and  much  cheaper  here  than  in  that  country,  and  we 
have  only  to  dread  the  means,  which  her  immense  monied  capital 
affords,  of  filling  our  markets  with  a  temporary  overstock  of  goods, 
lowering  them  to  a  price  far  below  their  cost;  and  by  the  sacrifice 
of  a  small  portion  of  that  immense  capital  accomplishing  the  ruin 
of  our  infant  establishments,  and  afterwards  securing  an  ample 
repayment  of  the  loss  by  the  monopoly  which  she  will  enjoy.  This 
we  are  persuaded  is  the  most  formidable  evil  which  our  manufac- 
tures have  to  dread,  and  this  can  be  averted  by  our  national  legis- 
lature. 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  argue  on  a  variety  of  supposi- 
tious cases,  which  as  they  are  never  likely  to  occur,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  discuss;  but  there  is  one  assertion  made  by  them  so 
contrary  to  the  fact,  and  the  illustration  of  the  consequences  to 
result  from  it  so  inapt,  that  we  shall  make  a  few  observations  on 
it.  Let  us  say  they  imagine  a  case  which  however  extravagant, 
and  which  cannot  happen  during  the  lives  of  the  enlightened 
statesmen,  who  now  rule  England,  has  often  occurred  in  former 
ages  of  darkness  and  ignorance:  that  England  should  erant  a 
bounty  of  forty  per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  woollens  for  fifty 
years;  this  however  foolish  on  the  part  of  England,  would  be  very 
advantageous  to  us,  though  it  might  be  fatal  to  our  woollen  manu- 
facturers. 

Now  we  do  know  that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  laws  in  oper- 
ation in  England,  granting  bounties  in  various  ways,  and  we  will 
defy  the  committee  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  the  present 
century,  in  which  one  of  them  has  been  withdrawn  without  sub- 
stituting some  other  measure,  which  the  individuals  engaged  in 
the  business  acknowledged  to  be  equally  advantageous.  And  in 
further  illustration  of  the  beneficial  consequences  which  would  re- 
sult to  us  from  the  measure,  we  will  relate  an  anecdote  of  an 
Irishman  who  went  to  England,  to  assist  in  gathering  the  harvest. 
Going  into  a  shop  to  purchase  a  peck  of  potatoes,  the  price  ap- 
peared so  extravagant  that  he  exclaimed,  I  could  get  three  times 
the  quantity  for  the  same  money  in  Ireland.  Why  then  did  not 
you  stay  there?  asked  the  shopkeeper.  He  replied,  because  I  could 
earn  no  money  there  to  pay  for  them.  And  we  imagine  that  were 
all  our  manufacturers  driven  from  their  business  and  compelled 
to  become  farmers,  their  answer  to  the  Yorkshire  clothier 
would  be,  your  cloths  are  to  be  sure  very  cheap,  and  we  want 
eoats,  but  the  means  by  which  this  cheapness  has  been  produced, 
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has  added  to  an  employment  not  before  very  prosperous,  so  many 
hands,  that  like  the  Irishman  when  at  home,  we  can  earn  no  mo- 
ney to  pay  for  them. 

The  committee  next  assert  that,  if  the  woollen  manufacturers 
have  any  claim  to  an  increase  of  duty  from  the  consequences 
which  have  arisen  from  the  repeal  of  the  British  duty  on  wool- 
lens, then  if  the  government  of  Great  Britain  assume  the  pay- 
ment of  their  poor  tax,  which  amounts  to  830,000,000;  or  if  they 
should  by  the  modification  of  their  corn  laws  occasion  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  corn  four  and  a  half  pence  per  bushel,  which 
they  say  (for  they  are  great  calculators)would  in  the  whole  be  a  re- 
duction of  §35,360,000,  we  should  then  be  called  upon  for  an  in- 
crease of  duties  equal  to  the  benefits  which  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers of  England  would  derive  from  these  measures. 

This  to  be  sure  is  all  very  foolish.  If  the  poor  tax  of  Great  Bri.- 
tain,  which  is  now  assessed  by  parishes  be  paid  out  of  the  agre- 
gate  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  must  not  the  taxes  be  increased  to  an 
equal  amount,  and  the  burthen  on  the  nation  remain  the  same.  It 
may  and  no  doubt  would  lighten  the  burthen  of  some  and  increase 
that  of  others:  and  the  committee  have  unfortunately  blundered 
upon  that  tax  which  bears  in  the  slightest  degree  on  the  manufac- 
turers, and  which  if  paid  in  the  manner  proposed  by  them,  would, 
instead  of  enabling  these  people  to  work  for  lower  wages  and  thus 
afford  their  cloths  at  cheaper  rates,  much  increase  their  burthens. 
The  poor  tax  of  England  is  aland  tax,  which  of  all  others  affects 
the  poor  in  the  least  degree;  relieve  the  land  holder  from  this  tax, 
and  place  it  on  the  common  revenue  of  the  nation,  the  national 
taxes  must  be  increased'to  an  equal  amount.  The  valuation  for 
the  national  land  tax  is  never  altered,  and  this  augmentation  must 
be  on  the  other  objects  of  revenue.  The  excise  is  the  principal - 
branch  of  it  and  is  always  resorted  to:  this  to  be  productive  must 
be  levied  on  articles  of  general  consumption:  and  the  labouring 
classes  pay  their  proportion  of  these  taxes;  so  that  this  famous 
scheme  which  is  to  give  to  our  manufacturers  a  claim  on  the  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  its  so  much  favouring  the  operatives  in 
the  woollen  business  of  England,  must  end  in  a  grievous  increase 
of  their  burthens. 

How  far  lowering  the  price  of  wheat  four  pence  per  bushel  would 
enable  the  manufacturer  to  work  at  lower  wages,  we  cannot  calcu- 
late, formidable  as  the  amount  of  such  a  reduction  on  the  whole 
consumption  of  England  appears  to  be;  but  we  infer  that  it  must  be 
very  little  indeed^  when  we  find  that  a  variation  of  more  than  four 
times  that  amount,  which  is  continually  occurring,  has  never  yet 
produced  any  visible  effect. 

The  committee  then  proceed  in  supposing  a  variety  of  extreme 
cases  which  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  can  believe  will  ever 
happen,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  arguments  which 
the  manufacturers  never  urged.  They  have  never  said  that  a  ma- 
nufacture should  be  brought  into  existence  and   upheld  at  any 
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cost;  their  argument  is  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  from  the 
depression  of  the  agricultural  productions  of  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  common  country,  some  relief  is  necessary: 
that  the  only  relief  that  can  be  given  is  to  increase  the  home  con- 
sumption; that  this  can  only  be  done,  by  promoting  domestic  ma- 
nufactures; that  there  are  some  manufactures  which,  from  our  pos- 
sessing the  raw  materials  and  other  advantages  will,  under  ade- 
quate protection  against  the  overgrown  capitalists  in  Europe,  soon 
arrive  to  perfection  here;  and  that  the  protecting  duty,  although  it 
may  sometimes  occasion  a  temporary  rise  of  prices,  will,  to  use 
the  argument  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  invariably  tend  to  their 
permanent  reduction,  by  the  competition  which  the  protection 
creates. 

These  are  the  arguments  by  which  the  manufacturers  sustain 
their  claims  to  legislative  protection,  and  the  committee  must 
prove  that  these  principles  are  false,  or  that  there  is  some  difficul- 
ty or  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  the  particular  manufac- 
ture, to  which  they  allude,  which  renders  these  principles  inappli- 
cable, before  they  proceed  to  deduce  the  consequences  which  they 
say  will  result  from  the  duty.  They  however  pursue  the  course 
we  have  alluded  to  merely  to  arrive  at  their  old  assertion,  (which 
indeed  they  apologise  for  by  saying  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeat- 
ed) that  the  duty  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  of  the  domestic  article 
to  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  the  foreign  one,  and  that  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States,  pays  an  advance  of  38  per  cent  on  the 
cost  of  all  the  woollen  goods  which  he  may  purchase:  we  howev- 
er shall  not  follow  their  example  by  repeating  the  arguments  by 
which  we  trust  we  have  proved  the  impossibility  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  assertion. 

The  committee  now  proceed  to  their  ninth  section,  which  contains 
many  miscellaneous  remarks.  The  repetition  of  old  arguments 
and  old  assertions  are  frequent,  but  as  we  have  before  replied  to 
them,  we  shall  now  notice  only  such  observations  as  have  not  be- 
fore been  made.  They  say  that  when  a  government  have  passed 
laws  affording  especial  encouragement  to  any  particular  branch  of 
industry,  and  large  investments  of  capital  are  made  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  that  such  encouragement  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn, 
even  though  the  public  good  requires  it,  without  adequate  com- 
pensation to  the  sufferers.  To  the  justice  of  this  observation  we 
fully  assent;  but  we  expressly  deny  the  conclusion  attempted  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  not  in  express  terms,  but  by  inference,  that  it 
created  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
turers not  to  ask  for  further  aid. 

That  protection  was  granted  to  the  woollen  manufacturer  not 
as  a  favour,  but  because  it  was  believed  that  the  nation  would  be 
benefited  by  the  grant:  if  experience  has  proved  that  the  protec- 
tion is  inadequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  granted,  the 
manufacturer  who  was  induced  to  invest  his  capital  in  the  business 
by  the  encouragement  given,  has  an  unquestionable  right  to  repre- 
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sent  his  case  to  the  legislature  and  ask  for  further  aid.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  circumstances,  involve  in  them  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  grant  it,  because  the  first  privilege 
mig;ht  have  been  a  full  equivalent  for  the  benefit  expected  from  the 
measure,  and  the  manufacturer  took  his  share  of  the  risk  of  fail- 
ure; but  it  presents  a  fair  case  for  consideration,  and  if  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  has  been  defeated  or  the  protection  diminished  by 
a  foreign  power  whose  acts  could  neither  be  foreseen  nor  con- 
trolled, it  materially  strengthens  the  case.  And  in  any  event,  if 
the  complaint  be  well  grounded,  and  the  manufacturer  satisfies 
the  legislature  that  the  protection  is  inadequate,  it  brings  the  sub- 
ject fairly  before  them  for  consideration,  and  they  are  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  object  originally  sought  for,  with  the  addition 
of  the  loss  of  capital  invested  ought  to  be  abandoned,  or  more  ade- 
quate protection  granted;  but  that  such  application  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer  can  be  construed  as  the  violation  of  any  obliga- 
tion, either  expressed  or  implied,  none  but  the  committee  and  their 
constituents  will  ever  attempt  to  maintain. 

The  committee  admit  that  many  eminent  statesmen  who  for- 
merly opposed  the  system  of  protecting  duties,  are  now  among  the 
foremost  in  advocating  them,  and  they  lament  that  such  men 
should  give  their  authority  to  unfounded  statements  in  support  of 
a  policy,  which  aids  one  branch  of  the  community  at  the  expense 
of  all  others.  They  say  that  in  their  report  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  former  arguments  of  some  of  these  eminent  men 
who  represented  their  own  state,  in  support  of  their  own  views. 
They  declare  that  they  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  motives  of 
these  gentlemen,  but  are  disposed  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction on  their  conduct;  and  with  aiFected  candour,  endeavour 
to  account  for  the  change.  They  suppose  it  is  the  position  in 
which  they  stand  as  regards  the  question,  which  has  changed,  and 
not  the  facts  or  principles  on  which  their  former  opinions  were 
founded.  That  there  were  other  objects  not  necessarily  connected 
with  this  subject  hut  considered  by  them  as  dependent  on  it,  which 
lead  them  to  sustain  a  measure  not  in  accordance  with  their  for- 
mer views,  for  the  sake  of  securing  other  measures  which  they 
might  deem  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  general  welfare. 
And  they  console  themselves  with  the  hope,  that  no  inferences 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  they  advocate  will  be  drawn  from  the 
conduct  of  these  gentlemen,  who  while  they  give  the  votes  to  their 
adversaries,  leave  to  them  the  benefit  of  their  arguments. 

I  am  surprised  that  it  did  not  occur  to  these  gentlemen,  while 
engaged  in  these  enigmatical  suppositions,  that  some  sensorious 
spirits  might  say,  all  this  is  easily  explained,  for  the  committee 
themselves  have  furnished  the  key,  when  they  classified  the  advo- 
cates of  the  measures  they  are  opposing;  these  they  say  are,  firstly, 
individuals  directly  interested  in  the  manufactures,  and  secondly,. 
a  set  of  able  and  ambitious  men,  who  aq^from  considerations  which 
ar^  equally  selfish  and  personal.  And  who  are  of  that  class  of  po- 
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liticians,  who  having  no  concern  in  manufactures  themselves,  are* 
converting  a  question  of  national  policy  to  party  purposes;  and 
dazzled  by  those  visions  of  political  greatness  which  play  before 
their  minds,  are  ready  to  undermine  any  established  institutions, 
however  useful,  and  subvert  any  of  those  sacred  principles  on 
which  our  welfare  depends,  to  gratify  their  ungovernable  and 
mischievous  ambition.  They  will  not  admit  that  there  are  any 
circumstances  bearing  upon  this  question,  to  justify  a  change 
of  opinion,  and  therefore  suppose  it  is  the  change  of  position 
of  the  individuals  in  regard  to  it;  or  in  plain  English,  that 
their  popularity  and  perhaps  their  seats  in  congress  depend  upon 
a  change;  and  as  there  was  no  other  important  measure  before 
congress  which  had  any  connexion  with  the  woollen  bill,  the  other 
measures  to  which  they  allude  as  so  important  to  the  country,  must 
be  the  securing  to  it  the  future  benefits  of  their  own  councils;  and 
they  more  than  insinuate,  that  these  gentlemen  are  actuated  by 
the  most  unworthy  motives  when  they  assert,  that  while  giving  to 
the  friends  of  the  measure  the  advantage  of  their  votes,  they  leave 
to  their  opponents  the  benefit  of  their  argument.  And  we  would 
ask  the  committee  how  all  this  agrees  with  their  assertion  that  the 
measures  petitioned  for  by  the  manufacturers,  is  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Eastern  states? 

Throughout  the  report,  recurrence  is  continually  had  to  former 
opinions  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Webster;  he  is  represented  and 
justly,  as  equally  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  his  acquirements, 
his  genius,  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment;  and  yet  when  a  man 
so  highly  gifted  is  found  among  the  advocates  for  the  measure 
they  are  opposing,  these  gentlemen  will  not  admit  that  it  proceeds 
from  any  new  views  which  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, or  a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  facts  may  have  elicited:  No, 
he  has  left  them  all  the  benefit  of  his  arguments;  descended  from 
the  proud  eUvation  on  which  he  stood:  abandoned  all  claim  to 
that  species  of  popularity  which  follows  in  the  train  of,  and  is 
alone  estiniable  to  a  truly  great  mind;  and  is  content  to  mingle  in 
the  throng  of  politicians  who  are  running  after  it. 

The  committee  then  complain  of  the  advocates  of  the  American 
system  for  endeavouring  to  heap  odium  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  by  representing  them 
as  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  our  manufacturing  interest.  Now 
of  the  fact  of  their  being  in  almost  unanimous  opposition  to  that 
interest  no  one  can  doubt;  but  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  preju- 
dice the  minds  of  our  fellow  citizens  against  them.  They  are  en- 
gaged in  a  lawful,  and  such  of  them  as  have  British  agencies,  in  a 
profitable  business;  we  all  know  the  influence  which  the  interest 
of  man  has  over  his  opinions,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them 
who  are  sincere  in  their  belief  of  the  impolicy  of  encouraging  the 
manufactures  of  our  country,  would  were  they  in  another  situation, 
be  of  very  dilFerent  opinions.  Besides  they  are  freemen,  and  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  express  their  opinions  be  they  what  they 
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may.  But  when  the  committee  assert  tliat  the  manufacturers  are 
hostile  to  commerce,  because  it  interferes  with  their  system,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  deny  the  fact.  On  the  contrary,  they  believe 
that  it  is  to  an  increase  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country  only, 
that  we  can  look  for  an  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  that  it  is 
onlybygivingtoourown  productions  all  the  increased  value  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  that  we  can  add  to  the  value  of  that  surplus 
beyond  our  own  consumption,  which  alone  sustains  our  foreign 
trade.  We  do  not  deny  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  controversy, 
the  mercantile  interest  were  generally  opposed  to  any  extraordi- 
}iary  measures  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures;  but  a  great 
change  has  taken  place,  and  if  it  has  been  as  great  in  other  states 
as  in  Pennsylvania,  we  may  venture  to  assert  that  a  considerable 
majority  of  that  interest,  now  look  to  the  increase  of  manufactures 
as  the  sure  and  only  practicable  means  of  extending  their  trade. 

And  when  the  committee  digress  from  the  immediate  subject 
to  laud  that  enlightened  statesman  (Mr.  Huskisson,)  "whose  fame 
"  is  founded  on  his  overthrow  of  the  principles  on  which  the  navi- 
"  gation  act  and  the  whole  series  of  restrictive  measures  which 
^^  followed  it  were  mainly  founded,'^^  we  must  be  allowed  to  repeat 
our  former  assertion,  that  no  one  measure  of  that  very  able  man  is 
at  variance  with  the  principles  advocated  by  the  friends  to  our 
manufacturing  establishments;  that  on  the  contrary  they  support 
those  principles  in  their  fullest  extent,  being  uniformly  directed 
to  secure  to  every  branch  of  national  industry,  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  the  home  consumption,  and  this  is  all  that  our  manufacturers 
are  seeking  to  accomplish. 

The  committee  next  proceed  to  the  subject  of  the  trade  to  the 
British  colonies,  which  has  been  recently  interdicted;  and  if  their 
view  of  it  is  correct,  it  does  indeed  call  for  very  serious  conside- 
ration; for  they  ascribe  this  interdiction  to  the  course  which  our 
government  has  pursued  for  the  protection  of  our  infant  manufac- 
tures; and  consider  it  as  a  warning  to  us  to  retrace  our  steps;  for 
that  by  this  policy  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  a  trade  which 
would  in  a  few  jears,  next  to  our  direct  trade  with  England,  be 
the  most  protitable  branch  of  our  commerce. 

By  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  its  stipulated  that  eadi 
shall  have  from  the  other  all  the  privileges  whicli  are  conferred 
on  the  most  favoured  nations.  If  therefore,  (as  is  contended  by 
Great  Britain,  and  is  indeed  stipulated  by  treaty,)  the  reciprocity 
of  privileges  secured  by  it  does  not  extend  to  their  colonies,  yet 
comity,  if  not  the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  would  entitle  us  to  expect 
that  when  the  injurious  system  of  colonial  monopoly  was  relaxed, 
and  other  nations  permitted  to  enjoy  a  portion  of  the  trade,  we 
also  should  be  allowed  to  partake  of  its  benefits.  But,  say  the 
committee,  you  have  divested  yourselves  of  all  claim  to  this  comi- 
ty, by  encouraging  your  own  industry  by  laws  which  in  their  ef- 
fects, are  injurious  to  England,  [f  indeed  these  laws  were  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  England,  there  M'ould  bxj  some  weight 
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in  the  argumenti  but  nobody  will  contend  that  such  was  the  case. 
And  surely  that  country  which  has  since  our  commercial  treat;^' 
was  first  made,  excluded  by  her  corn  laws  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant staples,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  her  own  agricultu- 
lists,  cannot  complain  if  we  by  our  protecting  laws  for  the  en- 
couragement of  our  agriculture  and  commerce,  impede  or  diminish 
the  importation  of  some  of  her  own  manufactures. 

We  have  no  enmity  to  England;  it  is  the  birth  place  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  from  her  we  inherit  that  common  law,  which  has,  more 
than  all  the  enactments  in  our  statute  books,  secured  to  us  the 
enjoyments  of  our  private  and  public  rights.  If  we  have  any  foreign 
predilections  they  are  all  in  favour  of  England;  yet  sooner  than 
submit  to  the  degrading  policy  here  contended  for,  that  our  inter- 
nal regulations  should  be  controlled  or  influenced  by  the  acts  of 
any  foreign  nation,  we  would  relinquish  all  commercial  connexions 
with  that  nation,  however  valuable  they  might  be. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  contend  that  our  commerce  with  Great 
Britain  is  not  of  very  considerable  importance:  yet  we  are  fully 
persuaded  it  is  infinitely  more  so  to  her  than  to  ourselves.  Were 
that  commerce  interdicted,  it  would  nearly  extinguish  the  most 
important  of  her  manufactures,  and  reduce  hundreds  of  thousands 
to  beg  their  bread.  With  us  it  would  no  doubt  occasion  many  pri- 
vations; but  these  would  be  alleviated,  perhaps  amply  remunerated, 
by  the  great  extension  of  our  manufactures,  which  would  establish 
a  permanent  market  for  a  great  portion  of  the  particular  articles 
with  which  we  before  supplied  her;  and  open  to  our  corn-growing 
states  a  demand  for  their  productions,  which  would  materially 
promote  their  prosperity.  Those  feelings  which  excite  conflicts 
between  nations  for  the  purpose  of  trying  which  can  inflict  on  the 
other  most  harm,  are  as  unchristian  as  thfey  are  unwise;  but  when 
one  of  them  endeavours  to  render  an  independent  people  subser- 
vient to  their  views  by  commercial  enactments,  it  is  the  right, 
perhaps  the  duty  of  the  other  not  only  to  repel  the  attempt,  but  to 
convince  the  aggressor,  that  they  too  can  wield  the  same  weapon 
with  powerful  effect. 

Let  it  be  further  observed,  that  of  the  100,000  tons  of  shipping 
which  is  stated  by  the  committee  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
trade  to  the  British  West  India  colonies,  they  admit  that  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  belonged  to  New  England,  and  that  of  the 
6000  seamen  employed,  nearly  the  whole  were  northern  men; 
they  alone  are  therefore  very  deeply  interested  in  the  business? 
and  as  their  legislatures  have  by  their  acts  evinced  their  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  further  protection  to  the  manufacturer, 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  consider  that  pro- 
tection as  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the  British  colonial 
trade;  unless  we  are  disposed  to  admit,  that  a  small  fraction  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  and  not  the  immediate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  are  the  true  reporters  of  public  opinion 
in  that  section  of  our  countrv. 
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Tlw  committee  next  enter  into  a  variety  of  arguments  to  prove 
the  folly  of  any  measures  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to  narrow 
down  the  market  for  our  produce  abroad,  which  in  a  single  article 
imposes  a  tax  greater  than  the  whole  national  expenditure,  and 
which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  interest  of  the  nation. — If  the 
measures  alluded  to  will  have  the  effects  here  asserted,  no  argu- 
ment is  necessary  to  convince  us  of  their  inexpediency;  but  the 
committee  no  doubt  found  it  more  convenient  to  assume  the  facts 
from  which  they  draw  these  formidable  conclusions,  than  to  prove 
them;  and  as  we  have  before  noticed  some  of  these  assumptions, 
and  shall  hereafter  refer  to  one  of  them,  we  will  now  dismiss  this 
subject  and  proceed  to  their  10th  section. 

The  committee  begin  this  section  by  again  repeating  their  old 
assertion  respecting  the  operation  of  the  duty  on  woollens,  and 
their  objections  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stewart,  which  we  shall  pass 
by,  having  previously  made  some  observations  in  reply  to  them. 
They  then  declare  that  the  public  mind  is  much  changed  on  this 
subject,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  and  assert 
that  four  of  the  six  members  who  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  of  IS27, 
lost  their  elections.    In  support  of  these  assertions  they  have  not 
adduced  a  single  fact  or  argument.    Every  Pennsylvanian  will 
flatly  contradict  the  assertion  as  it  respects  his  native  state;  there 
the  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  affording  effective  protection  to  our 
manufactures,  is  gaining  ground  daily;  nor  do  we  believe  that 
either  of  the  gentlemen  from  Kentucky,  lost  their  elections  on 
account  of  their  vote  on  that  bill,  or  that  it  was  a  question  which 
was  ever  brought  into  discussion  on  that  occasion.  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  the  late  much  respected  Mr. 
Lowndes,  from  the  imputations,  which  they  assert,  the  manufac- 
turers have  cast  upon  it.    They  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Mr. 
Lowndes  was  ever  personally  censured  by  them;  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  they  found  the  necessity  of  this  vindication  on  a  speech 
of  Mr.  Stewart  delivered  at  some  meeting  with  his  constituents, 
in  which  they  represent  him  as  asking  "  whether  they  will  co-op- 
"  erate  with  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  build  up  and  sustain 
<*  the  manufacturing  system,  or  unite  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
"  cotton  planters  of  the  south  in  their  endeavours  to  crush  them;'* 
or  on  a  declaration  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  that  Mr.  Lowndes  had  re- 
corded his  opinion  in  favour  of  protecting  duties.    Now  when  we 
recollect  that,  that  lamented  gentleman  had  been  dead  long  before 
either  of  these  circumstances  took  place,  can  any  reasonable  being 
suppose,  that  either  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  character  necessary?  Had  Mr.  Stewart  or  Mr.  Ingersoll 
adopted  the  language  of  the  committee,  and  stigmatised  him  with 
being  "  one  of^a  set  of  able  and  ambitious  men,  who  act  from  con- 
siderations equally  selfish  and  personal,"  there  might  have  been 
some  pretence  for  a  defence.     And  when  we  find  the  committee 
immediately  afterwards,  repeating  their  eulogium  on  the  gentlemen 
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oPthe  south,  tor  their  magnanimity  and  patience,  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  in  discovering  their  motive. 

The  committee  commence  the  11th  section  of  their  report,  by 
stating  that  the  advocates  of  the  American  system  assert,that  undeV 
thQ  powers  vested  in  congress  that  body  have  a  right  to  make  laws 
which  could   not  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
made,  without  destroying  both  revenue  and  trade;  and  that  the 
power  of  legislating  for  the  general  welfare  can  be  justly  exercised 
in  such  a  way,  as  to  violate  individual  rights,  and  injure  the  gene- 
ral welfare;  and  they  refute  it  with   as  much  seriousness,   as 
though  such  absurd  assertions  had  ever  been  made — we  certainly 
shall  not  detain  our  readers  by  any  observations  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  manufacturers  from  this  ridiculous  charge,  nor 
shall  we  notice  the  arguments  of  the  committee  on  the  subject, 
but  will  admit  that  they  have  proved,  and  that  without  difficulty, 
that  congress  have  no  right  to  exercise  a  power  vested  in  them 
for  the  public  good  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  the  public  welfare 
and  violate  private  rights.     But  although  we  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee so  far,  we  differ  greatly  from  them  in  their  definition  of  a 
private  right.     That  congress  have  no  right  to  enact  any  laws  for 
the  express  purpose  of  giving  to  any  one  class  of  our  citizens  pri- 
vileges which  will  injure  any  other  class  we  do  not  deny.     But  if 
in  pursuit  of  any  great  national  object  such  enactments  may  be 
necessary,  as  wiil  in  their  operation  injure  the  trade  of  some  and 
promote  the  prosperity  of  others,  those  who  suffer  have  no  one 
right  violated.     In  another  part  of  the  argument  the  committee 
say,  that  the  reasoning  of  the  advocates  for  protecting  duties  goes 
so  far  as  to  justify  the  extravagant  idea,  that  any  branch  of  na- 
tional industry  ought  to  be  protected  although  to  do  so  may  re- 
quire a  rate  of  duties  amounting  to  a  prohibition. 

Now  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  our  government  measures  were  adopted,  which  not  only 
violated  the  rights  of  others  in  the  sense  of  the  committee,  but 
which,  not  being  quite  effectual  were  afterwards  extended,  so  as 
to  increase  that  violation  to  a  complete  prohibition.  This  to  be 
sure  was  not  done  for  the  protection  of  our  manufacturers,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  our  East  India  merchants;  and  although  that  cir- 
cumstance may  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  make  a  material 
difference,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  the  principle  is  the  same: 
for  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  any  power  given  to  con- 
gress, a  distinction  authorising  them  to  grant  especial  protection 
to  our  merchants,  and  not  to  our  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  firet  congress  an  act  was  passed  lay- 
ing specific  duties  on  teas;  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  protec- 
tion granted  to  our  own  vessels  in  general,  an  additional  duty 
was  imposed  on  all  teas  imported  in  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel 
varying  from  four  to  ten  cents  pei-  pound.  This  necessarily  se- 
cured the  trade  in  teas  to  our  own  vessels,  but  as  the  Portuguese, 
whether  from  the  peculiar  privileges  tliev  enjoved  in  China,  ov 
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irom  their  want  of  a  market  in  Europe,  sold  their  teas  so  low  that 
considerable  importations  were  made  into  the  United  States  in 
American  ships  from  Lisbon,  congress  in  the  year  1790  passed 
an  act  increasing  the  duties,  and  modifying  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  teas  from  any  country  other 
than  China,  even  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  it  eff'ectually 
answered  the  intention.  We  will  now  state  the  substance  of  that 
act  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  trade  in  teas:  and  it  is  as  follows: 


Duties  on  teas  from  China 
in  American  vessels. 


On  bohea,  10  cents  p.  lb. 
black,  18      „       ,, 
hyson,  32      „       „ 
othe 


'M20 
green  5 


On  teas  imported  fromEu- 
rope  in  American  vessels. 


On  teas  imported  from 
any   country    in    fo- 
reign vessels. 
On  bohea,  15  cts.  p.  lb. 
black,  27    „      ,, 
hyson,  50    ,,      ,, 
other  >  OQ 
green  J '^'^     "       " 


On  bohea,  12  cents  p.  lb. 
black,  21     „         „ 
hyson,  40    „        „ 
other  )  24 
green  5^^     » 

When  the  bill  was  under  discussion,  the  merchants  of  Phila- 
delphia interested  in  the  Portuguese  trade  petitioned  against  it, 
and  stated,  that  the  tea  trade  was  already  confined  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  benefit  intended  by  the  first  act  was 
completely  secured  to  our  ship-holders;  and  that  their  own  trade 
though  of  less  magnitude  was  in  its  degree  of  equal  advantage  to 
the  country:  yet  their  arguments  did  not  convince;  the  China 
trade  was  rightly  considered  as  of  immense  importance  to  the 
nation,  and  that  the  direct  trade  ought  to  be  secured  against  all 
competition:  in  consequence  of  which  the  act  was  passed,  and 
the  trade  with  Lisbon,  in  the  article  of  teas,  destroyed. 

Here  then,  we  have  an  instance,  in  which  congress  exercised 
the  power,  not  of  encouraging  a  particular  branch  of  commerce 
by  protecting  duties  only,  but  of  securing  it  by  an  act  which  was 
effectually  prohibitory;  and  which  was  accomplished,  not  by  shut- 
ting the  door  against  foreigners  alone,  but  by  the  destruction  of  a 
trade  in  which  a  number  of  our  own  citizens  were  engaged.  But 
did  they  do  this  in  order  to  give  to  one  portion  of  their  constitu- 
ents advantages  over  another?  No;  they  did  it  because  the  object 
to  be  attained  by  the  measure  was  in  a  national  point  of  view  so 
important  that  all  minor  considerations  must  yield  to  it.  On  this 
sound  principle  they  acted,  and  if  the  woollen  manufacturers  can- 
not make  out  a  case  equally  strong;  if  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
to  our  country  by  the  establishment  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, will  not  far  outweigh  the  loss  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the  ar- 
ticle, and  compensate  us  in  a  national  point  of  view  for  the  in- 
convenience which  our  traders  in  British  woollens  will  suft'er, 
then  ought  their  application  to  receive  no  countenance  from  the 
legislature. 

The  committee  then  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  Mr. 
Madison  advocated  the  principle  of  protection  to  our  manu- 
factures, and  in  order  to  show  on  what  a  slight  foundation  our 
manufacturers  make  this  assertion,  they  state  that  it  is  grounded 
nn  the,  preamble  to  fhe  first  act,  pa«wed  fbr  raising  revpfnuer    AVp 
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have  betbre  noticed  this  often  repeated  artitice,  ot  the  committee, 
in  stating  something  which  they  have  read,  as  containing  all  the 
reasons  which  have  been  adduced  by  their  opponents,  and  then 
attempting  to  refute  it.  We  have  before,  we  think,  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  in  the  very  first  congress  Mr.  Madison  distinctly 
avowed  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to 
encourage  its  own  manufactures,  and  sure  we  are,  no  person  of 
candour,  who  reads  the  debates  of  that  period,  can  doubt  it;  we 
therefore,  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  committee  next  assert,  that  the  first  congress  considered 
the  policy  of  protecting  our  manufactures  in  a  sense  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  principles  now  adopted;  and  this  they  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  by  referring  to  the  act  of  that  congress,  and  by  a 
long  series  of  calculations,  showing  how  much  lower  the  duties 
then  imposed  were,  than  those  which  are  now  asked  for.  We 
have  before  shown  the  motives  which  influenced  the  house  at  the 
period  when  these  duties  were  imposed,  and  shall  only  add,  that 
their  recognition  of  the  principle  was  clear  and  explicit;  that  no 
one  can  admit  the  principle,  without  agreeing  that  the  protection 
ought  to  be  such  as  will  secure  the  object  intended  by  it,  and  that 
the  only  question  that  can  arise  between  those  who  concur  in  the 
principle  is,  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  necessary  to  its  attainment. 
We  cannot  however,  pass  over  the  dexterity  with  which  the  com- 
mittee have  made  an  assertion,  which,  though  literally  true,  is 
framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  a  belief,  for  which  the  fact 
itself  affords  no  foundation.  They  say,  that  the  congress  of  1789 
had  no  intention  of  prohibiting  woollens,  or  even  of  imposing  such 
duties  as  would  diminish  their  consumption,  and  thus  by  lessen- 
ing revenue,  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  law  was  passed.  This 
is  unquestionably  true,  for  we  at  that  period  had  no  woollen 
manufactures,  and  that  article  was  not  noticed  or  selected  from  the 
mass  of  articles  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty;  but  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  a  variety  of  articles  were  selected  and  subjected  to 
higher  rates  of  duties  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  own  manu- 
factures, and  we  must  suppose  the  members  of  the  fir^t  congress 
dull  indeed,  if  they  expected  to  accomplish  their  object  with- 
out a  diminution  of  revenue  on  such  articles;  for  unless  the  im- 
portation of  them  were  lessened,  these  duties  would  not  in  the 
least  degree  promote  the  object  intended. 

The  committee  then  refer  to  two  messages  of  general  Washing- 
ton and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  congress,  which  they  say  have  been  strong- 
ly relied  on  by  the  manufacturers,  in  proof  that  the  system  they 
contend  for,  has  been  recommended  by  those  distinguished  states- 
men. The  extract  from  the  message  of  general  Washington,  is  as 
follows:  "  Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  di- 
"  rected  their  attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures. 
"  The  object  is  of  too  much  importance  not  to  ensure  a  continuance 
*'  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  that  shall  appear  eligible.  Ought 
'*  our  country  to  remain  dependent  on  foreijrn  supply,  prerarions 
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*•'  because  liable  to  be  interrupted.  If  the  necessary  aiticle  should 
*'  in  this  case  cost  more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  security  and 
"independence  thence  arising,  form  an  ample  compensation?" 
And  Mr.  Jefferson  says,  "  To  cultivate  peace,  and  maintain  com- 
"  meree  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enterprises,  to  foster 
*•  our  fisheries  as  nurseries  of  navigation,  and  for  the  nurture  of 
**  man,  and  to  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circum- 
"  stances,  are  the  landmarks  by  which  to  guide  ourselves  in  all 
^  our  proceedings."  And  well  may  the  manufacturers  rely  on 
these  messages;  for  surely  our  language  cannot  furnish  words  which 
could  more  explicitly  declare  the  assent  of  these  two  great  men 
to  the  doctrines  advocated  by  them.  Now  look,  say  the  committee, 
do  they  not  connect  commerce,  navigation  and  manufactures  to- 
gether? Do  they  say  that  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  should 
be  sacrificed  to  manufactures?  for  this  is  the  doctrine  of  our  oppo- 
nents.— Certainly  they  say  no  such  thing,  nor  is  such  nonsense 
the  doctrine  of  their  opponents.  Their  doctrine  is  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these  addresses,  that  the  encou- 
ragement of  such  manufactures  as  are  adapted  to  our  circum- 
stances, will  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  relieve  us 
from  a  dependence  on  foreigners  for  a  supply;  and  that  so  far  from 
the  increase  of  our  manufactures  being  injurious  to  our  navigation 
and  commerce,  it  is  the  best,  and  indeed,  only  means,in  our  power 
to  extend  both. 

But  how  do  these  messages  comport  with  the  maxim  of  the  com- 
mittee, "  that  all  protecting  duties  are  unjust  taxes  on  the  com- 
"  munity  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals,  and  that  under  all 
"  circumstances,  it  is  our  interest  to  purchase  abroad  if  the  articles 
'*  can  be  bought  cheaper  there  than  at  home?"  Are  they  willing  to 
abandon  the  bounties  and  other  benefits  by  which  their  fisheries 
are  fostered?  They  will  answer  no,  and  say  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Jefl^erson,  that  they  are  nurseries  to  our  navigation.  The  an- 
swer in  our  view  of  the  subject  is  conclusive,  but  how  does  it 
accord  with  their  scheme  of  political  economy?  Why,  allow  this 
indirect  bounty  on  your  navigation;  if  they  can  carry  as  cheap  as 
other  nations,  they  do  not  need  it,  and  if  they  cannot,  it  is  a  losing 
business  to  the  country;  let  them  seek  other  employment,  and 
leave  the  carrying  trade  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  And  if  they 
should  reply  (although  it  does  not  quite  agree  v/ith  their  principles,) 
that  without  this  navigation  we  could  have  no  navy,  and  without 
a  navy  our  whole  trade  would  in  time  of  war,  be  intercepted,  and 
we  be  deprived  of  many  articles  necessary  to  our  comfortable  ex- 
istence; the  manufacturers  may  answer,  and  will  not  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  completely  deprive  us  of  the  supply  of  foreign 
woollen  goods,  whether  we  have  a  navy  or  not;  is  not  woollen 
clothing  an  "  article  of  the  first  necessity,  second  only  to  bread;" 
and  is  it  not  an  object  of  vast  importance  to  secure  such  a  supply 
at  home,  as  will  rescue  us  from  dependence  on  a  foreign  nation; 
and  ii;  to  use  the  language  of  general  Washington,  the  article 
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should  cost  more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  security  and  inde- 
pendence thence  arising,  form  an  ample  compensation.  But  even 
this  sacrifice  which  he  thought  would  be  a  cheap  purchase  of  that 
independence,  will  not  be  required;  every  circumstance  justifies 
the  expectation  that  by  adequate  encouragement,  our  manufac- 
turers would  soon  furnish  a  supply  at  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper 
rates,  than  any  other  nation.  And  while  on  this  subject  we  would 
ask  whether  the  recommendation  of  the  father  of  his  country,  does 
iiot  impress  itself  with  peculiar  force  on  an  American  mind,  in 
relation  to  the  article  alluded  to;  if  the  allegation  of  the  committee 
that  Great  Britain  has  shut  her  colonial  ports  against  us  on  account 
of  the  measures  we  have  adopted  in  relation  to  our  manufactures, 
is  correct,  and  whether  it  does  not  best  comport  with  the  honour, 
as  well  as  interest  of  the  United  States,  to  pursue  sucIj  measures 
as  will  rescue  the  country  from  that  dependence  on  which  Eng- 
land so  much  relies,  and  convince  her  that  the  weapon  which  she 
has  used  to  coerce  us  to  a  conduct  suitable  to  her  own  views,  i* 
powerless. 

Tlie  committee  then  commence  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
celebrated  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton  on  manufactures,  in  order,  as 
they  say,  to  show  the  unwarrantable  use  which  has  been  made  of 
his  name  and  writings,  and  they  with  apparent  gravity  express 
their  regret  that  the  report  has  not  been  more  generally  read.  If 
indeed  its  circulation  has  been  so  very  limited  as  the  committee 
suppose,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  negligence  on  the  part  of 
our  manufacturers;  they  have  printed  and  circulated  it  with  great 
industry,  and  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  spread  it 
more  widely,  we  are  sure  they  will  find  on  the  part  of  their  op- 
ponents the  most  zealous  co-operation.  To  such  a  proposition  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves  they  will  ever  accede,  without  stipulat- 
ing that  it  shall  first  be  purged  "  of  some  of  those  doctrines  and 
"  expedients  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  which  would 
'•  never  have  found  admission  to  his  report,  had  he  lived  in  the 
"  present  advanced  state  of  political  economy,  and  when  the  states- 
"  men  of  the  old  world  are  acting  upon  more  liberal  and  enlight- 
"  ened  principles.'^  Or  in  other  words,  had  his  mind  been  as  en- 
lightened as  their  own.  Such  a  project  would  indeed  answer  their 
purpose,  for  if  those  doctrines  and  expedients  are  omitted  or  re- 
jected, because  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  those  which  are 
so  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  adoption  of 
other  nations,  the  report  itself  would  be  unintelligible  and  useless. 
But  why  do  the  committee  so  often  repeat  the  assertion  tiiat  the 
system  advocated  by  the  manufacturers,  is  in  opposition  to  the 
enlightened  policy  on  which  the  governments  of  Europe  are  now 
acting,  without  adducing  a  single  measure  of  any  one  of  those 
governments  in  its  support.  They  do,  indeed,  tell  us  that  Great 
Britain  has  relaxed  the  rigour  of  her  navigation  acts,  and  of  her 
colonial  system;  but  thes«  have  no  bearing  on  the  question:  let 
them  produce  a  single  act  of  any  government  in  Eurnpt*.  which 
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has  actuaHy  opened  the  door  to  a  foreign  competition  in  its  own 
market,  with  its  own  manufactures  and  productions,  and  it  will 
afTvrd  some  ground  for  the  assertion.  We  have  examined  Mr. 
Huskisson's  new  tariff,  and  read  with  attention  the  reasons  which 
he  gave  in  support  of  each  alteration  contained  in  it,  and  can  con- 
fidently assert,  that  the  exclusive  system  has  not  been  in  the  small- 
est degree  relaxed:  and  if  we  look  to  the  other  nations*  of  Europe, 
what  have  they  done?  When  Mr.  Huskisson  with  his  new  maxims 
went  over  to  France,  (next  to  England  the  greatest  manufacturing 
nation  of  the  old  world,)  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  their  statesmen, 
and  smooth  the  way  for  a  commercial  treaty,  what  was  his  suc- 
cess? The  French  minister  had  experimental  proof  of  the  practical 
eff'ects  of  the  maxims  so  much  extolled  by  Mr.  Huskisson.  Mr. 
Pitt's  famous  commercial  treaty  with  France,  was  too  recent,  and 
the  eifects  which  resulted  from  it  too  extensively  injurious  to  the 
nation,  to  be  forgotten.  They  had  been  taught  by  that  dear  bought 
experience,  that  the  equalization  of  duties  (the  first  step  to  give 
effect  to  the  dreams  of  our  political  economists,)  did  not  equalize 
the  benefits;  and  that  the  adoption  of  that  principle  in  the  treaty, 
had  ruined  most  of  the  principal  manufactories  of  the  country, 
paralyzed  the  industry  of  the  nation,  and  reduced  a  large  portion 
of  its  inhabitants  to  distress  and  indigence.  They  therefore  reject- 
ed the  proffered  boon,  and  told  him:  •*  You  risk  nothing  by  the 
"  experiment;  it  was  by  acting  on  the  system,  the  abandonment  of 
**  which  you  now  recommend,  that  you  have  monopolized  the 
"  markets  of  the  world,  and  acquired  a  capital  which  enables  you 
"  to  put  down  all  unprotected  competition;  we  know  that  there 
"  are  articles,  which  at  this  moment,  you  can  furnish  lower  than 
"ourselves;  but  were  our  manufactures  abandoned,  the  increasing 
"demands  of  France  would  soon  raise  the  price;  of  your  goods, 
"and  this  advantage  disappear,  and  we  should  find  that  we  had 
"  sacrificed  our  manufacturers,  and  become  dependent  on  you  for 
"  the  supply  of  articles,  some  of  which  are  of  the  first  necessity, 
*'  to  no  purpose."  "  The  old  system  has  answered  well  with  you, 
"you  must  pardon  us  if  we  make;  tlie  experiment  for  ourselves.'* 
Though  baffled  in  France,  he  appears  to  have  had  more  success  in 
this  country:  here  there  are  some  who  appear  to  rely  more  on  his 
declarations  than  on  his  deeds,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  still  en- 
tertains the  hope  tiiat  the  authority  which  his  opinions  ^seem  to 
possess,  aided  by  the  castigation,  which  the  committee  say  has 
already  been  inflicted  by  the  shutting  of  their  colonial  ports,  will 
induce  us  to  abandon  our  protecting  system,  and  leave  to  England 
the  undisturbed  monopoly  of  our  market. 

We  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  our  readers  by  any  observations 
to  show  that  the  commitlee  by  selecting  detached  sentences  of 
Mr.  Hamilton's  report,  have  given  to  them  an  interpretation  di- 
rectly contrary  to  its  context;  nor  in  repeating  the  reasons  why 
the  protecting,  as  well  as  all  other  duties,  were  so  low  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  government.  On  the  reasons  contaiiied  in  that 
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report,  and  on  the  weight  to  be  derived  from  the  opinions  ot  its 
enlightened  author,  the  manufacturers  have  greatly  relied:  their 
opponents  have  heretofore  always  admitted  that  they  were  enti- 
tled to  all  the  weight  to  be  derived  from  it.  Mr.  Hamilton's  views 
of  the  subject  are  expressed  with  a  clearness  and  precision,  which 
cannot  be  mistaken;  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  committee  on  this  point,  will  make  any  converts,  or 
be  considered  as  of  any  weight,  except  by  those  whose  vision  is 
obscured  by  their  interest. 

Having  discussed  Mr.  Hamilton's  report,  the  committee  proceed 
to  exhibit  the  authorities  on  which  they  rely  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  advocate;  and  begin  with  Mr.  Giles.  They  say  with 
great  truth,  that  in  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration that  gentleman  was  among  the  most  active  and  efficient  of 
its  supporters;  and  if  they  had  added  that  he  was  among  the  most 
determined,  though  not  the  most  temperate,  of  the  opponents  of 
George  Washington,  it  would  be  equally  true.  We,  however,  are 
not  surprised  that  they  attach  such  authority  to  the  opinions  of 
this  gentleman,  for  he  is  the  only  one  whose  arguments  and  opi- 
nions they  quote  and  rely  on,  who  has  not  been  convinced  that 
the  opinions  they  formerly  held  on  the  subject,  are  inapplicable 
in  the  present  situation  of  our  country;  and  who  are  not  at  this 
moment  the  supporters  of  the  principles  for  which  we  contend. 

The  committee  next  endeavour  to  bring  to  their  aid  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  rely  much  on  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Giles,  when  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  age.  They  com- 
plain much  of  the  manufacturers,  for  misrepresenting  the  senti- 
ments of  this  gentleman,  whose  opinions  are  on  every  subject,  of 
so  much  weight  with  his  countrymen;  and  contend  that  it  is  done 
without  any  plausible  reason. 

We,  however,  admit,  that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this 
subject  have  not  been  uniform;  that  in  his  early  days  they  were 
adverse  to  our  manufactures;  and  that  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles 
there  are  expressions  which  may  without  unfairness  of  construc- 
tion, countenance  the  idea  that  he  still  retained  those  opinions.  But 
injustice  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  must  observe,  that  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Giles,  was  on  a  subject  then  much  contested;  the  right  of  the  ge- 
neral government  to  interfere  in  promoting  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  country:  and  if  he  in  support  of  his  arguments  endea- 
voured to  enforce  it,  by  illustrations  drawn  from  other  acts  of  the 
government,  without  adverting  to  or  recollecting  their  bearing  on 
other  opinions  which  he  held,  it  is  no  more,  than  we  see  in  the 
conduct  of  every  other  controvertist.  On  this  ground  only  can  the 
discrepancy  between  his  letters  to  Mr.  Giles  and  Mr.  Austin,  be 
accounted  for;  and  who  that  is  inclined  to  a  fair  examination. of 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  view  to  discover  their  bear- 
ing on  this  question,  will  hesitate,  when  the  opinions  contained  in 
the  one,  are  introduced  incidentally  in  the  discussion  of  a  consti- 
tutional question,  whilst  the  other  is  written  expressly  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  and  to  justify  his  change  of  opinion.  The  letter  from  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  Mr.  Austin  is  dated  the  9th  January,  1816,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Austin,  on  the  subject 
of  our  manufactures.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  we  shall 
quote  from  it  sufficient  to  place  his  opinions  in  a  clear  light. 

Mr.  Jefferson  begins  by  saying,  «*  You  tell  me  I  am  quoted  by 
"those  who  wisli  to  continue  our  dependence  on  England  for  ma- 
"  nufactures.  There  was  a  time  in  which  [  might  be  quoted  with 
"  more  candour;  but  within  the  thirty  yf  ars  which  have  since  elaps- 
**  ed,  how  have  circumstances  changed?"  He  then  goes  on  to  state 
the  change  in  the  circumstances  of  our  country  since  the  year  1785, 
when  his  notes  on  Virginia  were  first  published:  and  contrasts  the 
one  with  the  other  period,  and  says:  "  Compare  this  state  of  things 
"  with  that  of  1785,  and  say  whether  an  opinion  founded  oa  the 
"  circumstances  of  that  day,  can  be  fairly  applied  to  those  of  the 
"present  VVe  have  experienced  what  we  did  not  then  believe, 
"  that  there  exists  both  profligacy  and  power  enough  to  exclude  us 
"  from  the  field  of  interchasge  with  other  nations;  that  to  be  in- 
'"  dependent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  for 
**  ourselves.  We  must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of 
"the  agriculturist.  The  former  question  is  suppressed,  or  rather 
"  assumes  a  new  form:  The  grand  question  now  is,  shall  we  make 
"  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign 
"  nation.  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against  domestic  manufactures, 
"  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  dependence  on  that  nation, 
"or  to  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and 
**  caverns.  I  am  proud  to  say,  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Experience 
"  has  now  taught  me,  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to 
"  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort;  and  if  those  who  quote  me 
"  as  of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  buying  no- 
"  thing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of  domestic  fabric  can  be  ob- 
"  tained,  without  regard  to  difference  of  price,  it  will  not  be  our 
"  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  own  de- 
"  mand,  and  wrest  that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which. 
'*  has  so  wantonly  wielded  it."  This  is  a  doctrine,  which  is  ijideed 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  committee:  they  discover  in  the 
circumstance  of  Britain's  wielding  that  weapon  in  the  case  of  the 
colonial  trade,  a  reason  for  succumbing  to  her  policy;  while  Mr, 
Jefferson  considers  the  use  they  have  made  of  it,  as  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  adopt  measures  for  resisting  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
cludes his  letter  in  terms  to  which  we  must  ask  leave  to  call  the 
particular  attention  of  the  committee.  He  says:  "  In  so  compli- 
"  cated  a  science  as  political  economy,  no  one  axiom  can  be  laid 
"  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times  and  all  circumstances. 
"  Inattention  to  this  is  what  has  called  for  this  explanation,  to  an- 
"  swer  the  cavils  of  the  uncandidy  who  use  my  former  opinion 
"  only,  as  a  stalking  horse  to  keep  us  in  eternal  vassalage  to  a 
"  foreign  and  unfriendly  nation.'* 
Yet  after  all  this  the  committee  complain  of  the  imposition  at- 
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Jefferson's  opinion:  they  declare  that  his  opinions  are  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own,  and  in  proper  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  his 
life  and  character;  and  with  oracular  gravity  assure  us  that  could 
Washington,  Hamilton  and  Ames,  appear  personally  among  us, 
we  should  have  from  them  the  same  sentence  of  reprobation 
against  the  system  as  Mr.  Jefferson  has  pronounced. 

To  these  wretched  expedients  are  the  committee  re^lucedjwhen 
searching  among  our  departed  statesmen  for  authorities  in  support 
of  their  views. 

The  committee  next  endeavour  to  prove,  that  Dr.  Franklin  was 
opposed  to  the  protecting  system,  but  if  they  can  discover  no 
other  evidence  of  it  than  is  contained  in  the  passages  they  have 
extracted  from  his  works,  we  may  safely  leave  them  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  derived  from 
this  quarter:  for  they  only  contain  information,  that  under  the 
old  confederation,  congress  had  not  power  to  grant  salaries,  and 
exclusive  privileges  to  some  manufacturers,  who  were  willing  to 
emigrate  to  America  on  these  terms;  and  an  opinion,  that  at  that 
period  (about  45  years  ago)  the  working  classes  among  us  were 
not  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  cultivating  of  lands  too  in- 
viting an  employment  to  permit  the  establishment  of  large  manu- 
factories. But,  as  they  ask,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  these 
extracts  in  support  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  or  constitutionality  of 
the  "  Anjerican  system?"  we  answer.  No;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
them  having  the  least  bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  in  page  85,  recite  the  proceedings  of  a  general 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1820;  but  as  the 
resolutions  adopted  b^?  them  contain  the  same  arguments  as 
have  been  before  insisted  on  in  the  report,  and  have  been  an- 
swered, we  shall  not  repeat  our  reasons  for  believing  them  un- 
sound; and  shall  only  observe,  that  we  can  perceive  no  motive  for 
introducing  them  at  this  time,  except  to  show  the  opinions  which 
were  then  held  by  some  individuals,  who  now  entertain  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments;  and  to  express  our  belief  that  were  a  general 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  now  convened  on  this  subject, 
the  result  of  that  meeting  would  be  a  full  support  of  the  doc- 
trines we  are  advocating. 

Here  the  committee  introduce  to  the  attention  of  their  readers 
long  extracts  from  a  memorial  of  the  merchants  of  Salem  in  the 
year  1820,  and  from  the  proceedings  of  a  congress  of  merchants 
from  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia in  the  same  year;  both  have  been  long  before  the  public,  and 
call  for  no  particular  notice;  though  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  those  who  have  been  so  loud  in  censuring  tiie  Harrisburgh 
meeting  as  a  combination  of  individuals  for  the  promotion  of  their 
own  particular  interests,  expressed  no  disapprobation  of  a  similar 
convention  of  merchants  for  a  like  purpose;  although  that  conven- 
tion was  precedent  to  the  meeting  of  the  manufacturers:  and 
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atforded  not  only  a  justification  of  it,  but  a  substantial  reason  tor 
adopting  the  same  means  in  furtherance  of  the  object  they  had  in 
view. 

These  resolutions,  arguments  and  authorities,  the  committee 
say,  will  bear  them  out  in  the  doctrine  they  are  endeavouring  to 
establish,  which  is,  "  that  taxes  imposed  on  the  people  not  with  a 
**  view  to  revenue,  but  for  the  sole  benefit  of  any  one  class  of 
"  men,  are  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution, 
**  and  with  sound  policy."  To  this  doctrine  we  implicitly  sub- 
scribe, and  always  thought  it  was  an  axiom,  which  no  person 
would  ever  dispute.  Had  the  committee  pursued  the  direct 
course,  and  endeavoured  first  to  prove  that  the  question  at  issue 
was,  whether  the  proposed  measure  would  impose  burthens  on  the 
nation/or  the  sole  benefit  of  a  particular  class  of  men,  and  had  been 
as  successful  in  proving  the  affirmative,  as  they  have  in  establish- 
ing their  doctrine,  it  would  indeed  be  a  conclusive  argument 
against  its  adoption. 

We  are  then  asked,  whether  the  direction  and  employment  of 
individual  capital,  are  matters  to  be  regulated  and  controlled  by 
individual  choice,  or  by  the  will  of  the  national  legislature.  To 
which  it  is  answered,  that  whenever  that  capital  is  employed  in  a 
direction  inconsistent  with  the  public  good,  the  legislature  have 
the  power  and  ought  to  restrain  and  give  to  it  another  direction: 
and  that  this  power  has  been  frequently  exercised  by  congress. 
Have  they  not  by  positive  prohibition  interrupted  the  trade  to  par- 
ticular ports;  and  by  protecting  duties  equivalent  to  prohibition, 
compelled  one  class  of  our  merchants  to  abandon  the  direct  trade 
to  Europe  in  teas,  and  did  the  merchants  of  Boston  ever  remon- 
strate against  the  latter  measure?  The  power  here  denied  is 
essential  to  a  proper  execution  of  the  great  trusts  confided  to  our 
national  legislature,  which  like  all  other  powers  vested  in  them, 
ought  to  be  exercised  with  a  sound  discretion.  ♦ 

The  committee  in  concluding  the  section,  recollect  an  autho- 
rity which  they  say  they  had  forgotten,  but  for  which  they  fear 
their  opponents  have  very  little  reverence,  the  authority  of  com- 
mon sense.  Of  this  fact  they  had  before  given  sufficient  evidence, 
and  perhaps  it  v;ould  have  been  more  politic  had  they  not  recalled 
it  to  the  recollection  of  their  readers;  for  some  of  their  arguments 
will  have  much  greater  weight  on  the  mind,  when  that  high  autho- 
rity is  disregarded  or  forgotten. 

The  committee  begin  their  12th  section  with  an  extract  from  a 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  1820;  and  in  no  part  of  their  report 
liaye  they  more  completely  mistaken  or  perverted  any  of  the 
opinions  or  arguments  of  their  opponents.  Mr.  Clay  says,  "  The 
independence  of  my  country,  on  all  foreign  states,  as  respects  a 
supply  of  all  foreign  wants,  has  ever  been  with  me  a  favourite 
object."  Here,  say  the  committee,  is  a  strange  misapprehension 
of  the  term  independence:  What  is  independence  but  the  means 
of  providing;  for  our  own  support,  and  the  tendency  of  commerce 
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whether  foreign  or  domestic  is,  not  to  lessen,  but  to  increase 
those  means.  Now  if  Mr.  Claj's  expression  had  been  that  he 
wished  to  multiply  the  means  of  supplying  our  foreign  wants; 
and  if  he  believed,  with  the  committee,  that  commerce  aftbrded 
the  means,  instead  of  being  only  the  medium  through  which  such 
supplies  are  obtained,  his  support  of  the  tariff' bill  then  the  subject 
of  debate,  would  indeed  have  been  extraordinary:  his  meaning, 
however,  is  evident;  he  meant  4;o  relieve  the  country  from  a  depend- 
ence on  foreign  nations  for  a  supply,  by  furnishing  it  at  home;  so 
that  this  extraordinary  nlisapprehension  is  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee and  not  of  that  gentleman. 

Again,  say  the  committee,  "  our  opponents  declare  that  this  is 
*'  a  badge  of  dependence  unworthy  of  a  free  and  great  nation:"  and 
pronounce  it  to  be  a  sentiment  worthy  only  of  a  slavish,  unen- 
lightened, and  barbarous  nation,  to  whom  only  it  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed. We  will  not  discuss  with  the  committee,  whether  it  in- 
volves any  question  of  dignity;  but  think,  they  must  admit  that 
this  dependence  subjects  us  to  very  serious  inconvenience,  when 
they  adduce  a  strong  instance  of  it:  introduced  it  is  true  for  ano- 
ther purpose,  but  which  is  as  apposite  to  our  view  of  the  subject;, 
as  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  own. 

The  friends  of  the  manufacturing  interest  have  often  repeated 
as  a  strong  proof  of  the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  domestic 
industry,  the  fact  that  in  1812  government  were  unable  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  blankets  to  the  small  amount  of  g6000,  so  that  the 
secretary  of  war  was  obliged  to  apply  to  congress  to  repeal  the 
non -intercourse  law,  to  enable  us  to  procure  them  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. Now  we  wish  our  readers  to  mark  the  reply  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  we  shall  give  in  their  own  words.  *'  Let  us  examine 
"  this  extraordinary  fact:  a  nation  of  9,000,000  of  people  consum- 
"  ing  55  to  60,000,000  dollars  of  woollens,  three-fourths  of  which 
*'  tveve  made  at  home,  distressed  for  want  of  S6000  worth  of 
"blankets.  Now,  it  would,  we  think,  be  rating  the  spirit  of  our 
"  countrymen  very  low,  to  suppose  that  a  requisition  upon  the  pa- 
^*triotism  of  any  of  our  large  cities,  would  not  have  procured 
"  S6000  worth  of  blankets  in  six  hours,  without  disturbing  the 
"  comfort  of  one  of  their  citizens;  and  it  would  be  putting  the 
"  skill  and  industry  of  our  manufacturers  still  lower,  notto believe 
"  that  in  as  many  weeks  they  could  have  furnished  g600,000  more 
"  from  materials  both  of  cotton  and  wool,  which  we  then  had 
"  and  always  shall  have  in  the  greatest  abundance.  But  was  there 
"  no  way  of  escaping  from  this  alarming  emergency?  what  were 
•*'  the  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  that  relief?  why,  they 
"themselves  tell  us,  that  we  had  only  to  repeal  our  own  non-in- 
*'  tercourse  laws,  and  our  very  enemy  would  send  us  blankets  by 
"  ship  loads.  But  this,  say  the  advocates  of  non-importation,  was 
"  undignified  and  unpatriotic.  We  do  not  see  it  in  that  point  of 
*'  view.  It  might  be  unwise  to  make  laws  which  stand  in  the  way 
"  of  our  own  interest;  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  unpatriotic  to 
"repeal  them." 
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These  are  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  committee  and  their  con- 
stituents! one  of  the  greatest  men  of  England  (Mr.  Fox)  declared 
that  the  only  legitimate  cause  of  war,  was  the  vindication  and 
support  of  the  national  honour;  because  on  the  feeling  which  a 
lively  sense  of  its  importance  produced,  depended  that  patriotisni, 
on  which  a  country  must  rely  in  every  period  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress. This  sentiment  forms  no  part  of  the  system  of  these  gen- 
tlemen: immediate  interest  is  their  polar  star;  and  this  great  ob- 
ject is  to  be  pursued,  without  being  obstructed  by  the  minor  con- 
siderations of  the  character  or  honour  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  discussing  the  policy  of  the  non -intercourse  act, 
but  it  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  our  national  representatives; 
and  believed  by  a  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens  to  be  necessary 
in  the  situation  in  which  we  were  then  placed.  This  involved  us 
in  some  distress  for  a  supply  of  woollen  goods,  and  how  is  that 
distress  to  be  relieved.  Repeal  your  laws,  and  your  enemy  will 
supply  you  by  ship  loads,  say  the  committee:  and  if  it  be  replied, 
that  this  would  lay  us  at  her  feet,  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
that  she  has  the  means  of  co-ercing  us  to  her  own  views  at 
her  pleasure;  and  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  nations: 
they  have  a  ready  rejoinder;  it  is  never  unpatriotic  to  repeal  laws 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  our  own  interest.  Patriotism  like  many 
other  terms  has  a  different  meaning  in  the  minds  of  different  in- 
dividuals; in  the  minds  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Fox  there  is  a 
striking  difference. 

Again  say  the  committee;  "  talk  of  distress  for  want  of  g6000 
wortli  of  blankets;  why  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  your  citizens 
in  any  of  your  large  cities,  would  procure  them  in  six  hours."  We 
have  no  doubt  it  would;  but  to  what  a  situation  must  a  country  be 
reduced,  when  the  measures  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  as  a 
preparation  for  war,  compel  it  to  resort  to  the  eleemosynary  dona- 
tions of  individuals;  and  where  is  their  resource  when  that  war 
actually  takes  place:  and  the  fund  from  which  these  donations 
were  supplied  is  exhausted! 

The  committee  observe  that  Great  Britain  alone  can  interrupt 
our  intercourse  with  other  nations;  that  this  evil  has  happened 
twice,  and  that  we  still  survive  it.  But  is  this  an  argument  against 
endeavouring  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil;  or  do  they  suppose 
that  its  endurance  has  become  so  much  a  habit,  as  to  extinguish  the 
desire  to  relieve  ourselves  from  its  effects? 

One  other  observation  on  this  point,  and  we  will  dismiss  it.  It  is 
iin  incontrovertible  fact  that  at  the  period  alluded  to,  the  secretary 
of  war  could  not  with  all  his  industry  purchase  blankets  to  th§ 
amount  of  ^6000  in  the  United  States,  and  the  committee  express 
their  astonishment  how  a  nation  consuming  55  or  60  millions  of 
dollars  of  woollens,  three-fourths  of  which  are  made  at  home, 
should  be  distressed  for  want  of  §6000  worth  of  blankets;  and 
more  especially  as  our  manufacturers  could  by  the  exertion  of 
their  industry  furnish  ^600,000  more  in  a  few  week?.  We  should 
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uot  only  be  astonished,  but  should  believe  it  impossible,  and 
should  look  to  the  assumed  facts  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
and  think  we  should  seek  it  where  the  committee  would  never 
seek  for  it,  in  the  folly  of  that  supposition  from  which  so  many  of 
their  calculations  and  arguments  are  drawn.  Indeed  this  case  fur- 
nishes conclusive  evidence  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  asser- 
tion that  three-fourths  of  the  consumption  of  woollen  goods 
amounting  to  54  millions  of  dollars  should  be  supplied  by  indi- 
viduals in  their  hours  of  leisure  from  other  engagements. 

The  committee  then  assert,  that  Mr.  Claj?  was  not  consistent 
with  himself  when  he  observed  "  if,  as  I  hope,  our  system  is  pre- 
"  served  and  improved,  I  will  now  hazard  the  prediction,  that  in 
"  twenty  years  the  value  of  our  exported  manufactures,  will  ex- 
*'  ceed  in  amount,  that  of  all  the  exports  of  raw  produce  from  this 
*'  country;"  but  as  their  arguments  if  admitted  would  only  prove 
that  he  was  too  sanguine,  and  not  inconsistent  in  these  remarks 
we  shall  not  controvert  them.  But  when  the  committee  say,  that 
suppose  Mr.  Clay's  prediction  fulfilled,  and  our  raw  materials  con- 
verted into  manufactures  for  export,  we  must  rely  on  foreign  na- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  them,  and  our  citizens  would  then  rely 
on  foreign  nations  for  the  supply  of  those  articles  we  should  re- 
ceive in  return;  then  what  becomes  of  our  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence on  foreign  nations?  The  answer  is  plain,  our  own  country 
produces  the  raw  material  for  all  the  articles  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, and  for  most  of  those  which  habit  has  taught  us  to  believe  are 
necessary  to  the  comforts  of  life.  The  first  step  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  our  raw  materials  will  be  for  our  internal  supply,  and 
that  will  materially  aid  the  agriculturist,  by  creating  a  large  de- 
mand at  home  for  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished and  a  surplus  beyond  our  own  consumption  is  produced, 
it  will  extend  our  commerce  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  the 
export  in  the  manufactured  state  exceeds  in  value  the  raw  mate- 
rial: for  it  is  the  exchange  of  our  own  surplus  with  foreign  nations 
which  is  the  basis  and  limits  of  our  transactions  with  them. 

If  we  export  100,000  bushels  of  wheat  worth  §100,000,  we  are 
enabled  to  purchase  foreign  goods  to  that  amount;  but  if  we  man- 
ufacture that  wheat  and  export  it  in  flour  our  means  of  importa- 
tion will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  value  which 
the  manufacture  has  given  to  it:  hence  it  isthat  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce  are  each  dependent  on  the  other  for  their 
prosperity  and  advancement,  and  that  the  nation  which  depends 
on  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material  alone,  is  always  in  debt  to 
its  manufacturing  neighbours.  If  therefore  the  predictions  of  Mr. 
Clay  should  be  verified,  our  independence  would  be  secured  by 
having  at  home  all  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life;  and  our  gov- 
ernment would  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  begging  a  few 
blankets  from  our  own  citizens;  or  procuring  them  from  a  for- 
eign nation,  by  the  abandonment  of  measures  «'hich  were  deemed 
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ot  primary  importance,  anil  tacitly  admitting  ti»at  they  possessed 
a  weapon  sufficiently  powerful  to  mould  us  to  their  will. 

Let  the  reader  refer  to  tlie  conclusion  of  the  section  we  have  re- 
viewed, and  we  think  he  will  agree  with  us,  that  an  answer  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  committee  commence  their  13th  sextion  by  declaring  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is  one  of  those  miserable  and  exploded  errors 
of  the  mercantile  system  which  has  long  since  been  banished 
from  every  enlighteneil  mind,  and  they  regret  that  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Clay  should  be  found  defending  such  exploded  falacies.  Now 
notwithstanding  this  flourish  we  are  ready  to  assert,  and  trust  we 
shall  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  balance  of  trade,  and 
that  on  that  balance  depends  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the 
capital  of  the  (Country.  We  are  however  ready  to  admit  that  the 
custom  house  returns  of  imports  and  exports  form  no  data  from 
which  any  satisfactory  information  can  be  drawn  respecting  that 
balance,  because  the  profits  on  freiglit,  and  on  the  carrying  trade 
of  Europe,  consequent  to  the  trade  in  our  own  products  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  subordinate  objects  never  enter  into  that  account. 
And  it  is  also  admitted,  that  a  trade  in  which  all  our  importations 
are  paid  for,  not  in  our  own  products,  but  in  gold  or  silver,  mav 
be  among  the  most  profitable  of  any  we  are  engaged  in:  that  the 
contracting  of  debts  in  foreign  countries,  does  not  necessarily  oc- 
casion a  loss  of  capital  to  the  amount  of  that  debt;  and  that  when 
the  course  of  exchange  is  against  us,  it  does  not  always  prove  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is  unfavourable;  though  we  do  believe  it  is  the 
best,  and  when  it  is  of  long  continuance  a  certain  proof  of  it — yet 
although  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  bal- 
ance, such  a  balance  must  certainly  exist. 

If  a  farmer  has  after  providing  for  his  own  consumption  a  sur- 
plus of  glOOO  he  may  expend  it  on  any  article  he  chooses;  but  if  his 
expenditure  exceeds  his  means  he  will  surely  be  as  much  poorer  as 
the  excess  amounts  to;  and  if  he  continues  to  expend  in  the  same 
manner  beyond  his  real  income  he  will  be  eventually  ruined.  S6 
it  is  with  nations;  they  are  but  a  congregation  of  individuals^ 
and  if  the  collective  amount  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  all,  will 
not  pay  for  the  articles  imported,  then  must  that  nation  be  as 
much  poorer,  as  the  cost  of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  by  them, 
exceeds  the  value  of  their  own  earnings  sent  in  payment.  Surely 
this  is  self  evident,  and  establishes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  balance 
of  trade,  and  that  on  that  balance  depends  the  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  is  true,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  that  this  balance  will  always  regulate  itself;  but  how  is 
that  to  be  done:  the  nation  itself  has  no  means  of  judging  whether 
there  is  an  excess  of  importation  beyond  our  means  of  payment, 
until  the  consequences  are  felt;  and  when  we  can  run  in  debt  no 
longer,  we  must  begin  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  attain  our  former 
station,  through  the  thorny  path  of  retrenchment. 
On  the  subject  of  hills  wf  exchange  we  agree  with  many  of  tlie 
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statements  oi"  the  committee,  that  the  price  ot  bills  between  auy 
two  nations  can  never  much  exceed  the  cost  of  exporting  coin, 
and  also  that  the  10  or  12  per  cent  on  the  exchange  onEngland,  is 
but  nominal  in  the  view  now  taken  of  the  subject;  that  a  great 
portion  of  that  advance  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  all  con- 
tracts in  England  are  payable  in  gold,  that  silver  being  considered 
in  England  merely  as  merchandise,  its  relative  value  compared 
with  gold  is  lessened;  and  that  if  we  go  into  the  market  with  ea- 
gles to  purchase  bills  of  exchange  a  great  part  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
percent  would  disappear. 

But  we  cannot  agree  with  the  committee,  that  the  rate  of  ex- 
change furnishes  no  indication  of  the  state  of  our  trade;  if  the 
buyers  of  bills  are  more  numerous  than  the  sellers,  it  is  a  pretty 
strong  proof,  that  the  debtors  to  the  foreign  merchants  are  more 
numerous  than  their  creditors,  and  a  rise  of  price  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  being  more  in  number.  And  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  strong  language  of  these  gentlemen,  we  will  assert 
that  this  doctrine  of  a  balance  of  trade  is  fully  recognised  in  Eng- 
land, not  to  be  sure  in  those  old  fashioned  words,  but  in  others 
which  have  precisely  the  same  meaning;  for  when  they  mean  to  as- 
sert that  the  balance  is  against  them  they  say  the  nation  has  over- 
traded; and  so  far  from  the  exchanges  being  considered  as  having 
no  bearing  on  the  subject,  they  are  always  looked  to  as  the  best 
criterion.  In  proof  of  this  let  us  adduce  an  authority  on  which 
we  are  sure  the  committee  will  rely;  Mr.  Huskisson  with  his  usu- 
al sagacity,  early  discovered  the  hazardous  game  which  was  just 
commencing  and  soon  after  filled  England  with  projects  of  wealth 
from  the  new  trades  which  were  to  be  opened;  and  happy  would  it 
have  been  for  thousands  had  they  listened  to  his  warning  voice. "  I 
perceive,"  said  he  in  one  of  his  speeches, "  by  foreign  exchanges 
"becoming  unfavourable  indications  of  great  overtrading;" and 
Lord  Liverpool  in  order  to  check  it,  said  "  that  whatever  might 
**  be  the  distress  occasioned  by  it,  government  would  afford  no 
**  aid."  Now  in  what  does  overtrading  consist;  it  cannot  be  in  the 
export,  because  that  is  necessarily  limited  to  the  productions  which 
the  nation  actually  has,  and  the  more  you  can  increase  the  export 
the  more  favourable  exchanges  will  be:  a  nation  can  therefore  only 
overtrade  by  importation,  and  the  amount  of  that  overtrading  is 
what  we  call  the  balance  of  trade. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  committee  that  were  we  to  import 
840,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  any  country,  and  export  but  half 
that  quantity  in  return,  it  would  afford  no  proof  of  an  unfavoura- 
ble balance  of  trade,  because  that  balance  is  created  from  the 
whole  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  not  from  detached  parts  of 
it;  but  in  the  application  they  make  of  this  statement,  we  cannot 
concur:  "  how,"  say  they,  '*  can  the  debt  thus  created  be  any  loss; 
"  if  we  in  consequence  of  it  owe  S20,000,000,  have  we  not  their 
*•  goods  as  an  equivalent."  So  might  an  individual  say  who  had 
spent  182,000  beyond  his  income;  how  can  it  be  any  loss  to  mc?  did 
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not  I  receive  an  equivalent?  but  the  equivalent  is  consumed,  and 
he  finds  himself  82,000  in  debt,  without  having  by  his  equivalent 
acquired  any  additioHal  means  of  payment. 

The  committee  next  advert  to  the  large  sums  borrowed  some 
years  since  in  England,  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  ex- 
claim "  here  is  a  debt  created,  but  does  any  one  consider  that  the 
"balance  of  trade  is  against  them?"  we  cannot  perceive  the  bear- 
ing of  this  question  on  the  subject  we  are  now  considering;  but  we 
can  discover  that  it  lias  been  asked  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  which  caused  and  followed  that  loan.  It  arose  out 
of  the  consequences  which  resulted  from  the  immense  importa- 
tions of  British  goods  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  that  bank,  and  when  the  accommodations  it  afford- 
ed were  almost  unbounded.  Hence  there  was  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  debt  against  us  that  when  the  time  of  payment  arrived 
our  equivalents  were  of  no  avail:  they  were  consumed;  the  funds 
arising  from  our  exports  exhausted,  and  our  specie  disappeared 
so  rapidly  that  the  banks  could  afford  no  effectual  aid.  In  this 
season  of  distress  the  banks  thought  that  by  a  loan  in  England, 
and  the  importation  of  specie  from  thence,  the  distress  might  be 
alleviated.  By  making  the  loan  in  England  it  was  not  increasing 
the  debt  to  that  country,  but  was  in  tact  merely  a  postponement 
of  so  much  of  it  as  the  loan  amounted  to;  for  the  money  was  im- 
mediately lent  to  our  merchants  to  pay  their  individual  debts 
there.  As  far  as  it  went,  it  unquestionably  w^as  beneficial;  buttlje 
importation  of  the  specie  always  appeared  to  us  of  doubtful  po- 
licy; it  was  attended  with  expense,  and  furnishing  bills  to  the 
amount  would  have  answered  the  purpose  equally  well. 

We  mention  these  circumstances,  and  call  to  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  the  distresses  of  that  period,  to  show  the  effects  of  im- 
porting beyond  our  means  of  payment;  notwithstanding  our  hav- 
ing received  the  equivalent  on  which  the  committee  so  much  rely. 
We  agree  with  the  committee  that  a  debt  maybe  incurred  abroad 
very  beneficially  to  the  country,  and  so  may  a  debt  be  contracted 
by  an  individual  very  advantageously  to  himself,  but  this  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  thequestion  at  issue,  which  is,  whether  if  we  im- 
port and  consume  of  foreign  productions  more  than  the  surplus  of 
our  industry  can  pay  for,  it  does  or  does  not  occasion  a  balance  of 
trade  against  us;  and  whether  the  payment  of  that  balance  would 
not  in  such  a  case  diminish  the  capital  of  the  nation  to  that 
amount. 

The  committee  next  proceed  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  an^  calcu- 
lations founded  on  the  apparent  difference  between  our  imports 
and  exports  as  exhibited  on  our  custom  house  books,  and  that  the 
export  of  gold  and  silver,  or  public  securities,  do  not  in  them- 
selves prove  a  balance  against  us.  We  have  alrear'y  admitted 
that  our  custom  house  returns  furnish  no  satisfactory  data,  and  are 
willing  to  acknowledge,  that  the  mere  exportation  of  coin  or  of 
public  securities,  can  form  no  proof  of  an  unfavourable  baJancet 
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and  although  we  are  far  from  concurring  in  many  of  their  reasons 
in  support  of  their  opinion,  we  should  have  dismissed  the  subject, 
were  it  not  from  a  very  strange  argument  and  extravagant  con- 
clusion to  be  found  in  it.  After,  as  they  suppose,  a  complete 're- 
futation of  the  idea,  that  our  custom  house  books  furnish  evidence 
of  the  balance  of  trade,  they  turn  round,  and  assume  it  as  suffici- 
ently accurate  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  view  of  the  subject. 
They  say  they  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  as  exhibited,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
constitution,  but  they  think  from  such  of  the  accounts  as  they 
have  examined  they  are  nearly  accurate,  in  stating  it  at  8400,000- 
OOO.  Now,  if  this  statement  had  been  made  to  show  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  custom  house  books,  in  relation  to  the  actual  balance 
against  us,  it  would  be  conclusive;  for  nobody  will  believe  that 
Ave  had  the  means  of  paying  that  excess  within  the  time  mention- 
ed: but  the  statement  is  made  for  another  purpose;  it  is  to  show 
that  8400,000,000  has  been  the  national  gain  by  our  foreign  trade; 
for  they  assert  that  all  our  imports  beyond  our  eocports,  accrue 
from  the  profits  on  the  export.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  profits 
in  tne  two  years  immediately  succeeding  our  peace  with  England 
would  indeed,  have  been  immense,  for  tlie  excess  in  that  period 
far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  years;  and,  we  should  be  glad  if 
the  committee  had  condescended  to  inform  us  how,  with  these 
amazing  profits,  those  years  occasioned  such  extensive  distress, 
and  involved  so  many  of  our  merchants  in  ruin.  A  similar  cir- 
cumstance occurred  soon  after  the  close  of  our  revolutionary  war. 
Within  two  years  after  that  event  our  importation  of  British  goods 
M'as  very  large,  perhaps  more  excessive,  considering  the  state  of 
the  country  at  the  two  periods,  than  at  the  time  first-mentioned: 
and  the  effects  were  the  same;  all  was  smiling  and  prosperous  for 
a  short  period,  but  the  time  arrived  when  these  fancied  profits  pro- 
ved to  be  debts;  and  such  were  the  paralyzing  consequences, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  merchants  were  ruined;  the 
active  capital  of  iha  country  exhausted,  and  the  whole  commu- 
nity reduced  to  such  a  state  o(  weakness,  that  from  thence  until 
the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution,  there  was  more  wretch- 
edness than  the  country  ever  before  experienced.  In  Philadel- 
phia rents  fell  on  an  average  one  half,  and  every  kind  of  real  pro- 
perty was  diminished  in  value  in  an  equal  proportion.  Let  us 
take  another  view  of  the  subject:  if  the  excess  of  the  imports  of  a 
nation  beyond  its  exports,  constitutes  the  profits  of  the  merchant, 
then  must  the  converse  of  the  proposition  be  also  true,  and  the 
excess  of  the  export  beyond  the  import  be  loss:  yet  we  find  by 
official  accounts,  that  in  tlie  present  century  the  «xport  of  Great 
Britain  beyond  her  import  has  uniformly  been  very  large.  We 
have  not  the  official  returns  before  us,  but  think  we  are  far  within 
the  average  amounts,  when  we  state  it  at  nine  millions  pounds 
sterling  annually.    If,  therefoi-e,  the  principles  of  the  committee 
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are  correct,  her  foreign  trade  must  indeed  be  a  losing  business, 
and  England  the  poorest  of  nations;  for  they  must  have  lost  by  it 
in  the  last  twenty  years  eleven  hundred  and  tiventy  millions 
of  dollars. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  who  will  agree  in  opinion  with  this 
committee,  or  can  doubt,  that  as  the  capital  of  the  individual  who 
sells  more  than  he  buys  is  always  increasing;  so  is  the  capital  of 
that  nation  which  sells  to  other  nations  more  than  it  purchases 
from  them. 

The  committee  begin  the  14th  section  of  their  report  with  a 
variety  of  observations  in  relation  to  bills  of  exchange;  but  as  i 
liave  said  all  that  appears  necessary  on  that  subject,  I  shall  pass 
on  to  the  subject  of  laws,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  specie. 
We  are  fully  of  opinion  (and  the  experience  of  nations  confirms 
it)  that  all  such  laws  will  be  ineffectual;  and  that,  could  they  be 
enforced  they  would  operate  injuriously:  and  that,  when  an  in- 
dividual contracts  a  debt  abroad,  it  is  his  interest,  and  the  inte- 
rest of  the  country,  that  the  debt  should  be  satisfied  in  the  cheap- 
est manner  possible;  and  that,  if  coin  is  the  cheapest,  the  debt 
should  be  paid  in  it.  We  are  so  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Sey- 
bert  that  the  China  trade  has  been  uniformly  disadvantageous, 
that  we  are  of  opinion  it  has  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that,  althougli  that  trade  is  supported  by  the  exports  of 
specie,  it  has  in  its  consequences  brought  into  and  retained  in  the 
country  more  silver  than  the  trade  itself  has  ever  caused  to  be 
exported:  we  admit  all  this,  because  in  the  proportion  in  which 
we  can  reduce  the  price  of  the  foreig-n  articles  consumed  here, 
in  the  same  proportion  will  the  aggregate  balance  of  our  imports 
and  exports  be  favourably  influenced.  Yet  we  are  far  from 
thinking  with  the  committee,  that  a  great  drain  of  specie  is  a 
great  matter  of  indifference;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  it  a  very 
great  evil;  and  that,  although  that  drain  may  be  in  the  choice  of 
(lifl&culties,  the  least  one,  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  excess  of  importation  beyond  our  exports;  yet  in  its 
effects  it  will  always  influence  most  unfavourably  the  industry  of 
the  country. 

Against  this  evil,  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  the  system  we 
are  advocating  would  completely  provide;  were  our  home  com- 
sumption  of  cottons,  woollens,  hemp,  iron,  and  some  other  arti- 
cles, supplied  by  our  own  industry,  this  excessive  import  would 
cease,  and  the  cause  of  tins  drain  be  removed.  The  committee 
may  tell  us  that  a  drain  of  our  coins  is  a  matter  of  indifference,, 
that  gold  and  silver  are  only  signs  of  wealth,  and  a  superfluity  of 
ritlier  no  advantage  to  the  country;  and  use  other  terms  very 
lamiliar  to  our  economists;  all  which  may  prove  the  deep  research 
of  these  gentlemen;  to  which  we  think  we  shall  in  our  reply  speak 
the  language  of  the  nation;  we  have  so  long  and  so  often  expe- 
reinrod  the  evil?  of  tliis  drain,  that  we  are  willinii:  to  encounter  all 
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the  inconvenience  of  a  superfluity  in  exchange  fov  them;  and  if 
gold  and  silver  are  but  signs  of  wealth,  we  still  covet  them,  for 
we  find  when  we  can  get  hold  of  either,  that  they  are  quite  as 
Useful  as  the  reality. 

But  when  the  committee  tell  us  to  leave  all  this  to  the  merchant 
whose  business  it  is  to  watch  the  market;  and  who  will  import 
specie  when  it  is  wanted,  and  export  it  when  we  have  too  much; 
they  ascribe  to  him  an  enlargement  of  views,  which  experience 
has  never  induced  us  to  believe  that  he  possessed.  On  the  con- 
trary we  repeatedly  see  him  importing  largely  to  his  own  ruin; 
and  it  is  unquestionable  that  it  is  through  him  alone  that  those  ex- 
cessive imports  have  been  made,  and  which  have  produced  such 
injurious  results.  If,  therefore,  he  is  so  much  mistaken  with  re- 
spect to  our  wants  of  other  articles  of  supply,  the  committee  must 
excuse  us  for  not  relying  on  his  ability  or  discretion  in  adjusting 
the  circulating  medium  to  our  wants.  Nor  can  we  believe  that 
the  confidence  of  the  citizens  of  our  western  states,  in  the  argu- 
ments or  opinions  of  the  committee,  will  be  increased,  when  they 
find  them  asserting  with  great  positiveness;  "  that  the  want  of 
specie  in  the  inland  states,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  export  trade 
of  specie  from  the  Atlantic  ports." 

We  shall  follow  the  committee  no  longer  in  this  section  of  the 
report;  our  object  has  been  to  notice  such  of  their  arguments  as 
have  any  bearing  on  the  very  important  question  at  issue;  but  when 
they  state  that  this  "  American  system,"  and  the  "  stop  laws,"  as 
they  call  them  of  some  of  the  western  states,  sprung  from  the 
same  causes;  and  that  these  causes  are  ignorance,  or  a  disregard 
of  individual  rights;  we  shall  leave  them  in  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
such  assertions. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  15th  section  of  this  voluminous 
report,  which  they  begin  by  controverting  some  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech  on  the  tariff:  the  truth  of  which,  appeared 
to  us  so  incontrovertible,  that  we  could  not  help  thinking  it  would 
require  greater  ingenuity  than  even  this  committee  possess,  to 
frame  even  a  plausible  objection  to  their  soundness.  Unappalled 
by  the  ditficulty  the  committee  have  applied  tliemselves  to  the 
task;  with  what  success  we  shall  presently  see.  Mr.  Clay  says, 
«'  the  superiority  of  the  home  market  results,  first,  from  its  steadi- 
^'  ness  and  comparative  certainty  at  all  times;  second,  from  its 
"  greater  security;  third,  from  the  creation  of  reciprocal  interests; 
"  and,  lastly,  from  an  ultimate  and  not  distant  auginentation  of 
«'  consumption,  and  consequently  comfort,  from  increased  quan- 
*'  tity  and  reduced  prices:" — and,  to  these  remarks,  they  begin 
their  reply  by  asserting,  that  the  inevitable  consequences  will  be. 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  he  describes.  They  say  that  the  as- 
sertion that  the  superiority  of  the  home  market,  on  account  of  its 
s-pcnritv,  is  foiindpcl  on  an  assum-ption  of  Mr.  Otis,  "  that  thp«  or- 
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•  dinary  relations  ot"  the  nations  of  the  world,  are  those  ol  war,  ov 
'  the  rumours  of  war:"  but  we  say,  that  they  have  adduced  no 
fact  in  proof  of  this  being  the  case.  Whether  the  ordinary  rela- 
tions of  nations  towards  each  other,  are  those  of  amity  or  hostility, 
we  leave  to  Mr.  Otis  and  the  committee  to  discuss;  but  in  treat- 
ing this  subject  Mr.  Clay  entered  upon  no  speculative  inquiries; 
the  facts  on  which  he  relied  are  conclusive.  First,  as  to  its  steadi- 
ness and  certainty:  the  consumer  is  placed  at  the  door  of  the  pro- 
duce; the  producer  has  the  exclusive  supply;  this  renders  the^^de- 
inand  for  it  certain,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  competition  se- 
cures it  from  the  fluctuations  arising  from  a  state  of  war,  which, 
whether  one  of  the  ordinary  relations  of  nations  to  each  other  or 
not,  is  certainly  a  relation  in  which  they  are  too  often  placed. 
But,  say  the  committee,  why  exaggerate  the  evils  of  a  state  of 
war:  was  not  the  greatest  evil  you  sustained  from  it  the  want  of 
§6,000  worth  of  blankets  for  the  Indians,  and  was  not  this  want 
occasioned  by  your  own  laws?  and  did  not  our  enemy  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  emergency  to  which  we  were  driven,  freely 
offer  us  all  the  supplies  of  which  we  were  in  want.  And  such, 
say  these  gentlemen,  is  the  humane  and  enlightened  policy  of  the 
age  that  belligerent  nations  themselves  are  willing  to  give  facili- 
ties to  an  intercourse  with  each  other,  even  when  it  might  appear 
most  important  to  restrain  it. 

Now  if  these  gentlemen  pretend  to  say  that  any  of  the  bellige- 
rent nations  referred  to,  ever  gave  facilities  to  an  intercourse  when 
it  was  of  importance  to  them  to  restrain  it,  which  is  the  obvious 
meaning  of  this  assertion,  we  are  sure  they  will  never  persuade  a 
single  individual  to  concur  with  them  in  opinion:  and  if  they  in- 
serted the  words  "  might  appear,"  instead  of  **  was"  in  order  to 
avail  themselves  of  two  different  interpretations,  it  is  a  greater 
proof  of  their  ingenuity  than  of  their  candour.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  courtesy  of  belligerent  nations 
towards  each  other;  but  we  have  had  experimental  proofs  that  this 
courtesy  has  not  been  extended  to  neutrals;  for  they  have  been 
most  unmercifully  plundered  by  both. 

How  different  are  the  impressions  made  by  tlie  same  events  on 
different  minds:  while  this  committee  find  in  the  enlightened  and 
liumane  policy  of  modern  warfare,  a  security  against  the  evils 
which  the  relentless  ferocity  of  former  wars  liave  inflicted;  Mr. 
Jefferson  (on  whose  authority  they  profess  implicitly  to  rely,)  finds 
in  the  utter  disregard  of  the  two  most  powerful  and  enlightened 
nations  of  Europe,  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations;  and  such  bare 
faced  r,oberies  and  piracies  on  neutral  nations,  merely  because 
they  were  strong  enough  to  commit  them  with  temporal  impunity- 
substantial  ground  for  a  change  of  opinion;  and  to  convince  him, 
that  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  lifej  we  must  fabricate 

*  Sfee  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Austin 
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fur  ourselves^  and  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to 
place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist. 

The  committee  then  ask  whether  a  war  would  not  destroy  the 
security  of  the  home  market,  by  interrupting  the  intercourse- of 
one  half  of  the  union  with  the  other;  and  whether  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  trade 
from  one  section  of  tlie  union  to  another,  than  from  either  to  Eu- 
rope; and  they  assert  that  under  these  circumstances  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  send  cotton  to  Havre  de  Grace  than  to  Boston.  These 
cogent  reasons,  they,  however,  fear  will  have  no  influence  on  those 
wild  enthusiasts  who  approve  of  a  non-intercourse  between  the 
extremes  of  our  country. 

To  the  last  insinuation  we  shall  not  deign  to  reply:  But  to  eve- 
ry assertion  contained  in  this  paragraph,  we  give  our  unqualified 
dissent,  and  do  assert  that  under  no  circumstances  can  the  risk  of 
adventure  from  Charleston  to  Boston  equal  that  of  Charleston 
to  Europe.  We  know  that  during  the  late  war,  when  a  single  ship 
could  blockade  one  of  our  ports,  these  risks  were  often  nearly 
equal;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  navy  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  a  measure  being  attempted.  And  even  were  it  attempted, 
and  that  successfully,  the  consequences  predicted  by  the  commit- 
tee would  not  be  accomplished.  The  nation  has  become  sensible 
of  the  importance  of  a  chain  of  internal  communication,  and  the 
great  undertaking  is  already  commenced;  some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant links  are  nearly  completed,  and  come  that  event  when  it  may, 
this  communication  cannot  be  materially  interrupted. 

We  shall  make  no  comments  on  the  remarks  of  the  committee 
respecting  the  systems  of  Bonaparte  and  professor  List,  but  pro- 
ceed to  their  observations  on  a  point  on  which  they  say  the  friends 
of  the  American  system  rely,  whicli  is,  that  the  homo  market  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  irregularities  and  fluctuations  of  prices  which 
are  experienced  in  foreign  markets;  and  they  repeat  one  of  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Niles,  proving  that  in  the  articles  of  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco  and  indigo  sent  to  Great  Britain,  the  value  had  been 
reduced  upwards  of  S  14,000,000  in  one  year,  the  export  of  1825 
amounting  to  §33,042,000,  and  in  1826  to  but  §18,871,000;  and 
the  committee  state  that  this  decrease  was  occasioned  partly  by 
the  diminution  of  our  imports  in  that  year,  and  partly  by  a  great  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  cotton:  now  it  is  no  part  of  this  question  what 
occasioned  this  fluctuation  in  price;  but  whether  such  fluctuations 
do  take  place:  and  this  being  admitted,  the  subject  for  considera- 
tion, according  to  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee,  is  whether 
these  irregularities  would  be  avoided  or  diminished  by  securing 
a  home  market.  But  the  committee  have  their  own  way  of  con- 
ducting the  argument,  and  after  denying  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion,  they  ask  whether  an  irregularity  doublint^^  the  price  would 
be  considered  by  the  planters  as  a  ruinous  one.  Had  they  adapted 
their  question  to  the  fact  on  which  it  is  founded,  (though  in  nel 
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ther  case  would  it  bear  on  the  subject  on  which  they  profess  to 
treat,)  they  should  have  asked  whether  reducing  the  price  one- 
half  would  be  considered  by  the  planters  as  a  ruinous  irregularity. 
From  this  they  proceed  toa  number  of  observations  respecting  the 
powers  of  congress;  tell  us  that  perhaps  they  may  under  the  clause 
in  the  constitution,  which  authorises  them  to  pass  laws  for  "  pro- 
moting the  public  welfare,"  prescribe  the  quantity  of  land  which 
shall  be  planted;  but  that  nothing  they  can  do  will  regulate  prices; 
and  that  so  far  from  its  being  the  tendency  of  a  limited  and  re- 
stricted market  to  produce  regularity,  the  very  reverse  has  been 
found  to  be  the  fact.  Now  this  we  are  ready  to  admit,  and  yet 
believe  that  the  assertion  of  the  manufacturers  is  correct.  That 
in  a  limited  market  open  to  all  comers,  the  one  not  knowing  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  other,  great  and  very  sudden  fluctuations 
will  take  place,  no  one  can  doubt;  and  that  the  same  effect  will 
follow  in  any  market  however  extensive,  which  is  the  resort  of 
strangers  from  different  parts  of  the  globe,  is  equally  true.  But 
that  in  the  home  market  in  which  the  consumption  is  known,  and 
the  supply  has  been  adjusted  to  it,  such  sudden  fluctuations  can 
take  place,  we  do  not  believe.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that  where 
that  supply  is  produced  from  a  raw  material,  which  is  at  once  de- 
manded at  home  and  abroad,  a  rise  in  the  foreign  market  must 
have  its  effect  on  the  home  one;  but  that  can  never  be  very  con- 
siderable, as  the  raw  material  generally  forms  the  smallest  value 
in  the  article  manufactured;  and  it  may  be  further  observed,  this 
is  but  one  of  tlie  many  circumstances  which  occasion  fluctuations 
in  a  foreign  market. 

The  committee  now  return  to  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Niles  and  others; 
repeat  many  of  their  arguments  which  have  been  before  noticed; 
and  say  their  object  is  to  drive  out  of  the  market  all  foreign  pro- 
ductions which  interfere  with  our  own.  That  having  attained  this 
point,  no  nation  will  buy  of  us  what  we  have  to  sell,  because  they 
will  have  nothing  to  pay  which  we  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  in 
retuj-n,  and  thus  we  shall  have  no  market  for  our  surplus  produc- 
tions. They  ask  what  will  then  be  the  condition  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, who  depends  for  his  support  on  the  sale  of  his  surplus  pro- 
duce? And  they  exiiort  the  farmers,  the  honest  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  to  look  well  to  this  American  system,  for  that  in  any 
event,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  cannot  fail  to  be  the  2;reatest  suf- 
ferers from  it. 

We  arc  agriculturists,  and  can  assure  the  committee  that  we 
liave  examined  this  system  in  every  view  in  which  it  has  been 
presented  to  our  minds,  and  the  result  has  been  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  farmer  has  no  other  resource,  aj^ainst  the  evils  arising 
from  over  production,  than  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
*'  and  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist." 

And  when  we  consider  the  reasons  on  which  the  conimittee 
rely  in  support  of  this  advice,  we  are  convinced  they  are  as  un- 
sound as  the  advice  itself.    They  tell  us  that  no  natidn  will  buy 
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out'  surplus  produce,  because  we  will  not  receive  their  own  in 
payment:  and  yet  they  see  us  importing  year  after  year  millions 
from  Great  Britain,  who  absolutely  refuses  to  admit  our  surplus 
produce  into  her  ports;  we  see  all  the  world  trading  to  China,  and 
jet  that  nation  consumes  few  of  any  of  the  productions  of  Europe 
or  America.  And  we  will  ask  the  2;entlemen  of  the  committee 
whether  there  is  a  single  article  for  which  protection  is  asked,  that 
is  imported  from  any  country  that  receives  any  of  the  staples  of 
the  middle  and  eastern  states,  in  return?  And  if  they  do  not,  how 
our  refusing  to  import  these  articles,  can  hinder  or  impede  the  sale 
of  our  own  productions?  England  receives  none  of  them:  it  is  true 
she  receives  large  supplies  of  raw  productions  from  our  southern 
states;  but  that  trade  would  be  benefited  by  the  measures  here  ad- 
vocated, by  opening  another  channel  of  consumption,  which  by 
lessening  the  British  supply  would  advance  the  price  of  the  article 
in  their  markets;  for  surely  no  person  acquainted  with  this  subject 
can,  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  belief,  that  Britain  could  ever  be 
induced  to  adopt  any  measure  to  impede  a  supply  of  such  essen- 
tial importance  to  her  leading  manufacture. 

From  the  north  of  Europe  we  receive  large  supplies  of  iron, 
hemp,  and  hempen  goods,  but  they  take  from  us  nothing  in  return: 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  circuitous  voyages  of  our  shipping  the  trade 
in  these  articles  is  a  source  of  profit  of  considerable  moment;  yet 
the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  one  ton  of  our  native  iron, 
would  add  to  the  profits  of  our  country  more  than  the  importation 
of  ten  tons  from  abroad  can  ever  do;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
in  the  other  articles  we  have  mentioned,  the  difference  would  be 
much  greater. 

The  committee  then  digress  to  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain, 
and  intimate  that  in  conformity  to  the  system  of  free  competition 
the  restrictions  will  be  abandoned.  To  this  measure  we  know 
many  are  looking  as  one  which  will  be  greatly  beneficial  to  our 
agriculture.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  contemplated  alteration 
of  these  laws  takes  place,  (an  event  which  appears  very  probable,) 
we  shall  not  derive  the  least  advantage  from  it-  This  is,  however, 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  as  we  propose  entering  on  a 
particular  examination  of  it  before  we  conclude,  we  will,  at  present, 
follow  the  committee  in  their  remaining  observations. 

In  this  digression  the  committee  take  occasion  to  praise  the 
enlightened  policy  which  has  governed  the  measures  of  British 
statesmen,  for  some  time  past:  it  is,  indeed,  well  merited;  but  it 
seems  to  have  induced  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  a  wish  very 
different  from  our  own.  Their  hope  is,  that  our  government  will 
follow  the  advice  of  these  statesmen;  our  hope,  that  we  shall  follow 
their  example. 

The  committee  now  proceed  to  comm'-nt  on  another  opinion  of 
Mr.  Clay's,  "  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  American  system  will 
'*  be,  the  creation  of  reciprocal  interests,"  which  they  deny,  and  as- 
sert that  the  inevitable  effects  would  he  mutaal  disgust,  and  mu» 
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tual  hatred.  Now  when  we  see  the  shopkeeper  in  a  country  vil- 
lage receiving  from  the  farmers  around  him,  their  cheese,  their 
pork,  and  their  butter,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  in  his 
shop;  or  when  we  see  the  persons  engaged  at  our  iron  works,  or 
other  large  manufactories,  purchasing  of  the  neighbouring  agricul- 
turists the  various  articles  of  tlieir  products  for  their  own  consump- 
tion; giving  employment  to  their  teams  when  cultivation  did  not 
require  their  use  at  home,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  contri- 
buting to  their  substantial  benefit;  does  not  this  create  a  recipro- 
city of  interests;  and  will  not  the  extension  of  these  manufactures, 
also  extend  the  circles  of  these  reciprocities,  and  increase  the  kind 
feelings  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  them,  towards  each  other, 
instead  of  creating  mutual  hatred  and  disgust?  No,  say  the  com- 
mittee; for  how  can  a  system  which  will  oblige  the  people  of  this 
country  to  pay  double  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  greatly  reduce  the  price  of  their  own  produce,  have 
any  other  effect,  than  to  create  hatred  and  disgust.  Certainly  such 
a  system  as  the  committee  describe,  would  have  the  effect  they 
ascribe  to  it;  but  they  must  prove  that  this  is  the  system  of  Mr. 
Clay,  or  the  argument  is  wholly  irrelevant;  and  in  that  proof  they 
have  failed. 

The  committee  then  repeat  a  variety  of  their  previous  assertions, 
respecting  the  injury  which  the  system  will  occasion  to  the  southern 
states,  its  burthen  on  the  poor;  how  it  has  already  increased  the 
price  of  woollen  and  cotton  goodSy  Scc.  <J*c,  But  as  we  have  already 
replied  to  them,  we  shall  not  imitate  these  gentlemen  by  a  repe- 
tition. 

The  committee  begin  their  16th  section,  with  the  examination 
of  a  notion,  which  they  say,  is  often  advanced  by  the  manufactu- 
rers, which  is,  "  that  the  home  market  will  not  only  furnish  a  de- 
"  mand  for  all  the  produce  we  might  lose  the  sale  of,  in  conse- 
"quence  of  our  refusal  to  take  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
"  foreign  nations;  but  if  due  encouragement  was  given  to  our  do- 
"  mestic  manufactures,  we  should  have  a  market  at  home  for  all 
"  our  surplus  produce.'*  Now  we  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
notion  of  the  manufacturers,  and  it  certainly  is  not  ours:  we  do 
not  believe  that  foreign  nations  will  refuse  to  take  our  produce  in 
consequence  of  our  refusing  to  take  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries,  because,  as  we  think  we  have  already  proved,  that  our 
protecting  laws  can  have  no  operation  as  it  respects  foreign  coun- 
tries, other  than  those  which  receive  none  of  the  productions  of 
our  country  except  those  of  the  southern  states,  and  that  these 
productions  are  so  essential  to  them  that  they  will  continue  to 
receive  them  as  long  as  they  can  draw  any  supply  from  us.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  home  market  will  ever  consume  all  the 
surplus  of  our  own  productions;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  export  as  great  a  quantity  of  our  surplus,  as  can 
find  a  profitable  market  in  other  countries. 

The  argument  of  the  manufacturers  is  this.   It  k  notorious  thaCt 
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our  surplus  productions  already  exceed  in  amount  the  foreign  de- 
mand for  them;  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is,  to  place  the 
manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist;  that  to  do  this  we  must 
encourage  the  home  manufacture:  that  when  this  manufacture  is 
extended  so  as  to  supply  all  our  wants,  it  will  necessarily  absorb 
all  the  present  surplus  of  agricultural  production;  and  that  this 
will  so  invigorate  this  most  important  branch  of  national  industry, 
tiiat  it  will  soon  produce  another  surplus  adequate  to  the  supply 
which  may  be  required  by  foreign  nations.  This  is  the  true  ground 
on  which  the  manufacturer  rests  his  claim,  and  we  trust  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  reply  to  any  arguments 
in  opposition  to  a  principle  which  they  never  asserted. 

But  although  we  may  decline  replying  to  such  arguments,  we 
shall  not  restrict  ourselves  from  some  observations  respecting 
them;  and  there  is  one  which  while  it  proves  by  their  own  practice, 
the  sincerity  of  their  advice  to  the  manufacturers,  to  examine  the 
question  "  with  that  enlightened  selfishness  which  they  evince  in 
"the  common  affairs  of  life,"  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  single- 
ness of  view  with  which  they  contemplate  this  subject.  They  say 
that  in  1825  we  exported  upwards  of  §99,500,000,  of  which  S.''>^,- 
590,643  were  foreign  produce  and  manufactures,  and  that  the 
latter  exportation  was  more  beneficial  to  us  than  the  exportation 
of  the  S67,000,000  of  our  own  productions,  because  they  employed 
more  labour  in  transporting  backwards  and  forwards,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  purchased  in  excliange  for  domestic  productions. 
From  this  it  must  follow  that  if  the  exportation  of  S32,690,000  of 
our  produce,  the  returns  for  which  were  in  articles  for  exportation, 
be  more  beneficial  than  the  exportation  of  §67,000,000  of  our 
produce,  the  returns  for  which  were  for  other  purposes,  then  must 
the  profits  on  the  outward  freight  of  the  §32,590,000  be  more 
beneficial  than  the  production  and  exportation  of  §67,000,000  of 
our  produce.  vSurely  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  beneficial 
effects  of  this  export  are  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  benefits  aris- 
ing from  the  production  of  the  §67,000,000  of  our  produce,  and 
we  can  only  account  for  this  strange  assertion,  by  supposing  that 
by  the  v/ord  "  us"  they  did  not  mean  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  tlie  individuals  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  freight: 
with  this  explanation  all  is  plainly  consistent.  Nor  does  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  goods  which  were  imported  for  exportation,  hav- 
ing been  procured  in  exchange  for  our  domestic  produce,  at  all 
alter  the  question:  so  are  the  returns  for  the  other  exportations 
whether  tliey  be  in  bills,  coin,  or  foreign  articles  for  our  own  con- 
sumption. 

The  committee  next  make  a  variety  of  statements  to  show  that 
Great  Britain  takes  from  us  domestic  articles  to  a  great  amount, 
and  to  disprove  an  assertion  of  their  opponents,  "  that  Europeans 
take  nothing  almost  which  our  soil  produces."  Who  these  oppo- 
nents  are  we  do  not  know;  but  suppose  the  number  is  very  few, 
for,  it  must  be  great  ignorance  indeed  on  the  part  of  those  whn 
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make  the  assertion.  If  thej  had  proved  that  Great  Britain  instead 
of  restricting  our  trade  to  those  raw  materials  which  were  essen- 
tially necessary  to  their  manufactures,  and  which  they  knew  they 
could  pay  for,  by  a  return  of  one-fifth  of  the  article,  reserving  to 
themselves  all  the'profits  of  its  impioved  state,  had  acted  upon 
the  liberal  principles  of  the  economist  and  of  this  committee  who 
are  among  the  most  zealous  of  their  disciples;  or  that  believing 
with  them,  that  the  exclusion  of  any  articles  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try necessarily  occasioned  an  equal  reduction  of  the  demand  for 
their  own  manufactures,  had  in  consequence  opened  their  ports 
for  the  admission  of  the  staples  of  our  middle  and  eastern  states 
which  are  among  their  best  customers,  it  would  have  been  much 
more  to  the  purpose. 

The  committee  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  affirming 
that  every  thing  which  we  import  from  Europe  is  paid  for,  from 
the  products  of  our  domestic  labour,  an  affirmation  which  cannot 
be  controverted;  for  if  not  paid  from  this  fund,  it  cannot  be 
paid  for  at  all. 

The  vast  increase  of  the  consumption  of  flour  in  New  England 
since  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  that  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  which  is  all  imported  from  the  middle  States,  is  a 
circumstance  which  has  been  relied  on  by  the  manufacturers  as  a 
strong  proof  of  the  advantages  which  agriculture  derives  from 
them.  The  fact  of  that  great  increase  is  not  denied  by  the  com- 
mittee, nor  have  they  attempted  to  account  for  it;  but  they  deny 
that  it  has  been  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  manufactures;  repeat 
their  old  assertion  that  the  woollen  manufacturers  do  not  exceed 
25,000  men:  that  the  consumption  of  that  number  of  persons 
would  add  but  very  little  to  its  amount;  and  that  at  last  the  argu- 
ment must  appear  of  very  little  weight  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  whole  consumption  of  the  United  States,  which  they  estimate 
at  eleven  millions  of  barrels. 

The  consumption  of  New  England  is  629,000  barrels,  and  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  state  without  contradiction,  that  were  that 
quantity  thrown  into  the  market,  and  our  domestic  consumption 
diminished  to  that  amount,  the  consequence  would  be  a  fall  in 
the  price  of  that  article  of  at  least  one  dollar  per  barrel,  which 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  only  of  ele- 
ven millions  dollars  annually. 

The  committee  next  quote  two  assertions  which  they  ascribe  to 
Mr.  Lawrence;  one  that  the  whole  export  of  bread  north  of  the 
Potomac  in  1826  was  but  §251,  the  other  that  our  exports  in  that 
year  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  our  exports  in  1792;  and 
they  lament  to  see  such  erroneous  statements,  as  these  and  others 
which  they  have  commented  upon,  circulated  by  men,  on  whose 
information  and  correctness  the  community  place  so  much  reli- 
ance; but  say  they  it  is  by  such  mistakes,  that  the  delusion  now 
existing  with  regard  to  the  American  system  is  supported. 

If  indeed  these  two  assertions  appear  in  Mr-  Lawrence's  publi- 
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cation  (which  we  \m\e  never  seen)  and  unaccompanied  by  any  ex- 
planation, there  must  be  some  error  in  it:  but  we  must  confess  that 
we  cannot  explicitly  rely  on  the  accuracy  of  their  quotation,  when 
"we  recollect  that  on  a  former  occasion  they  extracted  from  the 
Pennsylvania  address,  some  calculations  respecting  our  domestic 
exports  in  order  to  prove  their  unfairness  in  omitting  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  by  some  unaccountable  negligence,  overlooked  that 
part  of  it,  which  states  the  reason  why  these  articles  are  omitted. 
But  whether  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Lawrence  are  or  are  not  cor- 
rect, is  not  material  to  the  argument. 

The  committee,  then  make  some  remarkes  on  the  tonnage  of  dif- 
ferent commercial  nations,  and  some  statements  to  show  that  there 
is  a  decrease  in  our  tonnage,  and  this  is  done  by  contrasting  the 
tonnage  in  the  year  1810,  with  that  of  1825  (they  call  it  1826  by 
mistake)  and  this  decrease  they  say  amounts  to  5617  tons;  and 
ask  the  reason  why  both  our  tonnage  and  exports  have  decreased 
in  amount  in  the  last  fifteen  years?  This  question  they  answer  by 
saying,  that  the  demand  for  our  produce,  has  been  lessened  by  our 
prohibitory  system,  which  by  excluding  foreign  manufactures  and 
produce,  has  diminished  the  means  of  our  customers  to  buy  from 
us;  and  this  has  operated  to  reduce  our  tonnage:  they  say  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  had  we  continued  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  free  trade  our  exports  would  at  this  time  have  been  from  a  quar- 
ter to  a  third  more  than  they  now  are.  They  suppose  their  oppo- 
nents allege  that  after  all,  this  reduction  is  but  trifling;  and  re- 
ply that  in  a  country  which  has  doubled  its  population,  and  more 
than  doubled  its  wealth  within  twenty-five  years,  a  branch  of  busi- 
ness which  is  stationary  at  best,  cannot  be  said  to  be  prosperous. 
And  they  conclude  by  declaring  that  the  facts  they  state  with  re- 
gard to  our  commerce  and  navigation  are  ivithin  the  reach  of 
every  one  and  cannot  he  disputed. 

Here  then  the  manufacturers  and  the  committee  are  at  issue. 
The  former  deny  that  they  ever  admitted  that  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  tonnage  in  consequence  of  the  protecting  system:  on  the 
contrary  they  assert  that  their  predictions  have  been  completely 
verified,  and  that  it  has  experienced  a  regular  and  rapid  increase 
from  the  moment  when  the  operation  of  the  protecting  duties  be- 
gan to  take  effect.  That  it  is  impossible  that  the  protecting  du- 
ties could  have  diminished  our  export  trade,  inasmuch  as  they  af- 
iect  only  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  a  nation  which  had 
long  before  shut  her  ports  against  the  productions  of  the  middle 
states;  and  that  in  our  southern  productions,  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land has  in  fact  increased.  And  so  far  from  agreeing  with  the 
committee  in  opinion  that  their  statement  cannot  be  disputed, 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  active  advocates  of  the  American 
system  has  pronounced  it  "  the  counterfeit  of  a  manly  appeal  to 
the  reason  of  the  people.* 

MVil'es'  ^^e>kly  Register,  pag^  ?f5t 
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Surely  a  weaker  attempt  to  disprove  an  assertion,  the  truth  ot 
which  is  proved  by  facts  accessible  to  all,  has  never  been  made; 
and  we  are  much  surprised  that  the  author  of  the  report,  who  has 
in  other  instances  displayed  considerable  adroitness,  should  have 
ventured  upon  it. 

They  have  chosen  the  year  1810  to  contrast  with  the  year  1825, 
for  a  very  obvious  reason;  our  tonnage  had  been  greatly  increased 
by  our  neutral  situation,  and  was  probably  as  large  as  at  the  pe- 
riod last  mentioned;  but  how  they  can  apply  the  fact  to  their  argu- 
ment, they  have  not  explained;  seven  years  at  least  elapsed  from 
tlie  year  1810  before  the  protecting  system  could  have  any  effect, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  alterations  in  the  amount  of  the 
tonnage  during  that  period,  no  part  of  them  could  be  ascribed  to 
its  operation.  The  fact  however  is,  that  it  decreased  from  that 
time  until  the  protecting  system  was  adopted.  Let  us  however 
state  the  actual  increase  of  tonnage,  during  the  time  in  which  this 
system  could  have  any  effect  upon  it. 

We  will  begin  with  stating  from  the  official  document,  the  amount 
of  our  tonnage  in  the  year  1818,  not  only  because  the  first  pro- 
tecting act  was  passed  in  1816,  and  could  not  have  had  its  fuU 
operation  before  that  time;  but  also,  because  the  returns  for  seve- 
ral years  before  that  period  were  inaccurate.  No  deduction  for 
vessels  captured  during  the  war,  wrecked,  and  worn  out,  had  for 
a  long  period  been  made;  in  that  year  this  error  was  corrected^ 
and  an  amount  of  more  than  150,000  tons  deducted  from  the  state- 
ment. 

In  1818,  we  had  of  registered  tonnage,  606,088  tons,  and  of  en- 
rolled and  licensed  tonnage,  609,095,  together  1,215,184  tons. 

In  1825,  we  had  of  registered  tonnage,  700,787  tons,  and  of  en- 
rolled and  licensed  tonnage,  722,323,  together  1^,423,111  tons. 

Increase  of  registered  tonnage,  94,699  tons,  and  of  enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage,  113,228,  together  207,927  tons,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  informs  us  that  there  was  a  further  increase  of 
111,000  tons  in  the  year  1826,  being  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in 
eight  years;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  committee  have 
asserted  that  our  tonnage  has  decreased;  and  have  made  it  the 
basis  on  which  many  of  their  arguments  are  founded.  To  these 
arguments  it  is  unnecessary  to  reply;  nor  can  we  perceive  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  remarks  which  succeed  them  on  the  trade  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands;  nor  assent  to  the  justice  of  the  ob- 
servation, that  the  commercial  restrictions  of  France  are  repro- 
bated  by  her  most  intelligent  citizens,  theoretical  and  practical; 
nor  that  they  are  upheld  merely  as  a  system  forced  upon  the  na- 
tion by  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors.  We  think  it  l»as  already 
been  shown  in  these  remarks,  that  this  system  is  supported  on  very 
different  grounds,  and  that  when  the  proffered  boori  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  was  rejected,  that  rejection  and  the  reasons  on  which  it 
was  founded,  were  so  cogent,  that  they  must  have  been  appro\Td 
by  every  practical  man  in  the  nation. " 
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The  comiiiittee  here  resume  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Clay -s 
speech  on  the  tariff,  and  quote  the  following  extracts:  *♦  Nothing 
"is  more  uncertain  than  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  wheu  we 
"  mainly  rely  on  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  its  surplus  pro- 
"duce."  "  TVe  have  reached  the  maximum  of  foreign  demand,  for 
"our  three  great  staples,  cotton,  tobacco  and  Hour,  and  no  man  will 
"  contend  that  we  should  go  on  to  produce  more  and  more  to  be 
<'sent  to  the  glutted  foreign  markets,  and  consumed  by  devouring 
"  expenses,  to  give  employment  to  our  tonnage  and  foreign  com- 
"  merce.  It  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  accommodate  our  in- 
*'dustry  to  produce,  not  what  was  wanted  abroad,  but  cargoes  for 
<'  our  unemployed  ships." 

To  the  first  of  these  assertions  the  committee  say,  that  the  very 
reverse  is  the  truth;  for  that  a  country  which  depends  on  the  home 
market  for  its  surplus  produce,  will  be  subject  to  great  fluctuations 
and  low  prices,  because  there  will  be  no  vent  for  that  surplus  pro- 
duce, which  constitutes  the  income  of  a  nation. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  to  be  indisputable,  that  if  we  diminish  the 
amount  of  supply  to  foreign  nations,  it  will  increase  the  value  of 
that  portion  which  is  exported;  and  although  we  admit  that  the  sur- 
plus exported,  forms  an  important  item  in  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  nation,  that  export  does  not  constitute  the  whole  nor  indeed  the 
principal  part  of  it.  It  does  not  indeed  form  the  fund  from  which  we 
obtain  our  supply  of  foreign  productions;  butso  far  from  tlie  diminu- 
tion of  the  exported  surplus  diminishing  the  national  income,  when 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  employment  of  a  raw  material  in  our  own 
manufactories,  or  by  the  consumption  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
them;  the  fact  is,  that  every  dollar's  worth  of  produce  withdrawn 
from  our  exports  for  these  purposes,  increases  the  income  of  the 
nation  in  a  four-fold  degree.  And  what  can  be  more  conclusive 
evidence  of  our  exports  having  reached  tiie  maximum  of  foreign 
demand,  than  the  fact  tiiat  our  increased  exportation  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  add  to  the  aggregate  value  of  our  crops.  The  com- 
mittee have  adduced  the  increasing  export  of  cotton  to  prove  how 
erroneous  Mr.  Clay's  ideas  are,  when  he  asserts  that  it  had  reached 
the  maximum  of  foreign  demand,  and  yet  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  fact  prove  its  correctness  beyond  dispute. 

In  the  five  years  ending  with  1821,  we  exported  SlSjSrijOOO 
pounds  of  cotton  which  amounted  to  §117,510,000,  and  in  the  five 
years  ending  with  1826,  we  exported  841,753,000  pounds  amount- 
ing to  S128,300,000.  Here  then  is  about  three  cents  per  pound  on 
the  increased  export  of  322,882,000  pounds,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  period  includes  the  year  of  the  great  bubble.  If  the  in- 
creased valuation  in  that  year  is  reduced  to  the  average  of  prices 
obtained  in  the  years  next  succeeding  it,  (which  ought  to  be  done 
to  have  a  fair  view  of  the  subject,  as  the  high  prices  were  never 
realised,)  then  will  there  be  a  reduction  of  §7,606,000  from  the 
amount  of  the  last  five  years,  and  this  increased  production  of 
322,882,000  vomids  did  not  produce  to  the  planter  one  cent  per 
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pound.  The  most  intelligent  cotton  merchaii|^  of  England  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  Mr.  Clay,  for  tliey  have  stated 
in  their  correspondence  with  this  country,  that  if  our  planters  imi* 
tating  the  former  policy  of  Holland  would  burn  one-third  of  their 
crop  of  cotton  they  would  receive  more  for  the  remaining  two- 
thirds,  than  the  whole  quantity  would  produce.  Tobacco  if  not 
already  arrived  at  this  maximum  is  fast  approaching  it,  and  our 
bread  stufts,  have  long  been  reduced  to  the  very  lowest  price  at 
which  they  can  be  produced. 

Who  that  examines  this  subject  will  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Clay;  and  does  it  not  prove  that  we  are  reduced  to 
such  a  situation,  thatabundant  harvests  which  were  once  regarded 
as  one  of  the  choicest  blessings  of  Providence  no  longer  remuner- 
ates the  husbandman  for  his  toil?  but  say  the  committee  if  we  have 
reached  the  maximum  of  foreign  demand,  then  we  shall  no  longer 
have  the  means  of  importing  foreign  articles,  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  will  be  secure  against  all  foreign  competition. 

This  is  true,  and  it  is  to  provide  against  this  disastrous  state  of 
things  tliat  the  friends  of  the  American  system  are  striving.  Thejr 
know  that  iftiiere  are  not  manufactures,  our  citizens  must  nearly 
all  be  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits:  they  see  that  we  have 
approached  to  that  state  in  which  we  shall  not  have  the  means  of 
importing  foreign  articles;  but  they  also  know  that  many  of  these 
articles  are  essentially  necessary  to  our  comforts,  and  that  we 
shall  go  on  importing  them  as  long  as  we  have  any  means  or  cred- 
it left;  and  that  when  both  these  are  exhausted  we  must  resort  to 
ilomestic  manufactures.  But  where  will  then  be  the  capital  ne- 
cessary for  the  establishment  of  these  manufactures,  thus  forced 
upon  us  by  circumstances  which  have  created  universal  distress 
and  poverty  in  the  lanil?  it  is  not  necessary,  say  these  gentle- 
men; resort  to  liousehohi  manufactures,  let  the  farmer  make  his 
own  shoes  and  his  own  coat:  you  have  seen  that  he  could  carry 
on  these  manufactures  with  a  protecting  duty  of  five  per  cent, 
perhaps  in  this  improved  state  of  society  he  can  go  on  with  no  du- 
ty at  all. 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  this  accumu- 
lation of  evil,  that  we  advocate  the  American  system.  We  wish 
to  establish  factories  before  our  means  for  accomplishing  the  ob- 
ject are  exhausted;  and  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  being  under 
the  necessity  of  making  his  own  shoes,  by  creating  a  home  mar- 
ket for  his  produce  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  We  mean  not 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  the  position  maintained  by  our  economists 
and  their  faithful  followers  the  committee:  we  know  that  our  cli- 
mate will  not  permit  us  to  live  without  shoes  or  coats,  and  think 
it  probable  that  the  ingenuity  of  our  citizens  would  in  any  event 
devise  some  expedient  for  procuring  a  substitute  for  them.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  subjected  to  this  inconvenient  experiment. 
The  savage  state  no  doubt  has  its  charms,  but  we  entered  into;aL 
State  of  civil  society  to  provide  against  its  evils:  and  we  gave  to 
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our  legislators  the  powers  they  now  have,  not  to  watchjthc  course 
of  the  disease  but  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  apply  the  remedies 
they  possess  for  our  renovation.  We  wish  not  to  be  forced  back 
to  the  condition  of  man  in  the  first  stages  of  civilization;  but  as 
we  have  received  from  the  nation  from  which  we  sprang,  many  of 
the  most  valuable  of  our  institutions;  so  we  wish  to  adopt  those 
principles  by  which  she  fostered  the  industry  of  her  own  citizens, 
and  by  which  she  has  advanced  with  such  rapid  strides  in  the 
path  of  wealth  and  greatness.  Nor  are  we  appalled  by  the  wretch- 
edness, which  has  sprung  from  her  prosperity;  our  extended  ter- 
ritory will  never  permit  a  population  so  dense  as  to  be  wholly  un- 
employed. On  the  contrary  our  vacant  lands  will  always  be  a 
resource  against  it,  and  will  be  improved  as  fast  as  our  consump- 
tion increases,  and  faster  than  that,  they  cannot  be  profitably  cul- 
tivated. 

And  here  occurs  an  exclamation  of  the  committee  which  must 
excite  a  smile.  **  What  has  the  legislature  to  do  with  glutted 
"  markets  and  unemployed  ships?  these  are  the  private  concerns 
"  of  the  merchant  and  ship  owner,  and  no  more  subjects  of  legis- 
"  lation  than  the  common  operations  of  the  farmer  or  mechanic." 
And  this  exclamation  is  from  the  mouths  of  Boston  merchants, 
and  made  too  with  apparent  gravity.  They  seem  to  forget  that 
their  commercial  navy  is  the  first  born  child  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, that  when  in  an  infant  state  and  exhausted  by  weakness,  it 
was  fondled,  and  fostered  in  the  very  arms  of  legislation:  and  that 
it  is  owing  to  legislative  enactments  alone,  that  it  has  arrived  at 
its  present  strength  and  greatness.  Let  the  same  effectual  aid  be 
applied  to  our  manufactures,  and  it  will  be  all  that  is  required. 

The  committee  then  proceed  to  comment  on  the  imprudence  of 
legislating  the  nation  out  of  a  profitable  trade,  under  an  appre- 
hension of  future  evil:  and  to  console  the  farmer  with  the  idea 
that  a  few  weeks  drought  in  South  America,  or  three  or  four  days 
bad  weather  at  a  critical  period  of  the  crop  in  England,  may  cre- 
ate a  demand  for  bread  stuffs  greater  than  they  can  supply.  If  in- 
stead of  assuming  for  the  ground  of  their  first  assertion  that  we 
had  a  profitable  foreign  trade,  they  had  proved  it,  the  argument 
might  apply;  but  this  method,  though  more  satisfactory,  would  al- 
so be  more  difficult,  for  we  believe  that  every  merchant  will  allow 
that  trade  now  is,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  very  un- 
profitable occupation.  And  to  tell  the  farmer  that  he  is  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  expectation,  that  the  cultivator  of  the  earth  in 
other  climes  may  lose  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  and  require  from 
him  that  aid,  which  he  had  hoped  to  obtain  from  his  own  labours; 
or  that  he  can. profit  only  by  the  miseries  of  his  fellow  men;  can 
afford  but  little  consolation  from  its  uncertainty;  and  must  be 
looked  to  not  with  hope,  but  with  a  wish  that  it  may  never  hap- 
pen, by  every  humane  and  virtuous  mind.  A  trade  with  a  nation 
whose  industry  is  so  employed,  as  to  require  a  regular  foreign  sup- 
ply of  bread,  may  be  mutually  beneficial;  but  that  which  can  only 
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be  supported  by  famine,  may  be  profitable  to  one,  but  can  never 
compensate  for  the  tlreadful  evils  attendant  on  the  other. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  committee  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain \vhat  would  be  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  all  Europe 
and  America  if  all  had  the  same  means  which  the  people  of  this 
country  and  Great  Britain  now  have:  not  only  because  we  think 
that  time  is  very  distant,  but  also  because  we  are  sure  it  must  be 
but  conjecture  at  last.  To  the  few  observations  which  have  been 
introduced  into  this  dissertation  which  are  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent question  we  have  already  replied,  as  also  to  their  remedy  for 
any  surplus  in  particular  branches  of  industry  which  they  here  re- 
peat, when  they  admit  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  too  low  for  the 
planter's  support:  "  let  him  turn  his  capital  and  labour  to  some 
other  pursuit.  An  advice  which  we  are  sure  would  be  received 
with  gratitude  by  many  of  them,  were  it  accompanied  with  satis- 
factory information  of  the  means  by  which  they  could  repossess 
themselves  of  the  capital  invested  in  their  present  business,  and  of 
the  more  profitable  pursuits  in  which  they  could  engage. 

The  committee  now  commence  their  1 7th  section  by  saying 
that  its  object  is  to  prove  the  monstrous  misrepresentations  of  the 
manufacturers  whom  they  represent  as  asserting  that  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  system  be  carried  into  full  operation,  we 
shall  have  an  ample  home  market  for  our  surplus  produce.  In  our 
remarks  on  this  subject  instead  of  repeating  our  replies  to  the  va- 
rious arguments  founded  on  assertions,  which  the  committee  very 
conveniently  for  themselves,  consider  as  admitted;  but  which  we 
think  and  have  endeavoured  to  prove  are  wholly  unfounded;  we 
will  state  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this  subject  by  the 
manufacturers.  They  never  contended  that  manufactures  would 
create  a  home  market  for  every  article  of  our  produce  equal  to  the 
surplus  of  production.  Their  statement  is  "that  the  home  mar- 
ket will'consume  such  a  large  proportion  of  it ^ as  will  reduce  the 
export  so  much  that  it  will  not  exceed  the  foreign  demand;^*  that 
this  reduction  will  greatly  enhance  prices  abroad;  that  this  in- 
crease of  prices  will  necessarily  occasion  an  advance  in  the  home 
market,  and  that  the  consequences  will  be  that  the  agriculturist 
will  be  benefitted  by  both. 

Let  us  state  a  case.  Suppose  an  article  of  British  manufacture 
from  our  raw  production-  is  introduced  into  this  country,  amount- 
ing to  §100,000:  that  three-fourths  of  its  value  consisted  in  the  la- 
bour bestowed  on  it,  and  that  it  required  500  men  to  complete  the 
manufacture  in  one  month:  that  these  men  and  their  families  con- 
sumed daring  that  period  S/'OOO,  of  which  S3500  was  for  clothing 
and  other  articles  supplied  by  their  home  market,  and  the  remain^ 
ing  S3500  for  bread;  and  that  our  bread  stuflis  were  freely  admit- 
ted into  England. 

The  result  is  this — The  value  of  the  raw  material  in  the  manu- 
facture is  g25000,  and  of  the  bread  stuffs  used  supposing  them  all 
of  our  own  production  is  §3500;  so  that  in  payment  for  the  §100,- 
000  df  British  manufactares,  we  supply  of  our  own  productions 
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g£8500and  the  balance  amounting  to  871,500  must  be  paid  eith- 
er in  bullion,  or  from  our  exports  to  other  markets,  where  the  de- 
mands for  our  productions  will  not  be  increased  by  our  importa- 
tions from  England,  nor  diminished  if  we  provide  other  means  of 
supply. 

But  England  refuses  to  take  from  us  any  of  our  bread  stuffs;  she 
only  takes  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture.  Now  is  it  not 
evident,  that  if  this  §100,000  in  goods  was  our  own  production 
and  manufacture,  that  instead  of  employing  our  domestic  industry 
to  the  amount  of  g25000,  it  would  employ  it  to  the  amount  of 
8100,000,  and  that  the  hands  necessary  to  produce  this  increase 
of  875000  would  increase  the  demand  in  the  home  market  for  all 
that  was  necessary  to  their  subsistence:  That  this  could  not  in  the 
least  degree  diminish  the  demand  for  our  surplus  produce  in  the 
foreign  market,  because  the  nation  from  wliich  we  before  receiv- 
ed these  goods  consumes  none  of  it;  and  that  if  the  supply  of  these 
markets  is  diminished,  it  can  onlj^  be  by  the  creation  of  a  better 
market  at  home;  and  this  very  diminution  will  again  benefit  the 
produce,  by  the  rise  in  price  which  it  will  necessarily  occasion. 

Wc  think  it  has  already  been  proved  that  this  home  supply 
will  not  diminish  the  foreign  demand  for  the  raw  material  in  any 
degree  equal  to  its  amount;  but  if  it  does,  will  not  the  demand  for 
it  at  home  be  equally  advantageous  to  the  growers  of  it,  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  employment  of  our  own  industry  for 
three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  article,  be  exclusively  our  own? 

This  is  incontrovertible  on  the  principles  which  we  have  as- 
sumed; which  are,  that  we  have  reached  the  maximum  of  foreign 
demand  for  our  agricultural  surplus:  that  it  no  longer  affords  even 
a  moderate  remuneration  to  the  planter  and  farmer;  and,  that  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  an  increase  of  that  surplus  will  but 
augment  the  evil:  and,  that  the  increase  of  the  home  market  is 
the  only  practicable  remedy. 

If  our  opponents  can  prove  that  the  foreign  demand  is  yet  fully 
equal  to  the  supply;  that  the  prices  obtained  for  our  agricultural 
productions  in  foreign  markets,  afford  an  adequate  profit;  and, 
that  diverting  a  portion  of  our  population  from  the  labours  of  the 
field,  to  manufacturing  employments,  lessens  the  profit  of  their 
labour;  then  will  we  agree  that  the  argument  is  of  no  weight. 

Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  views  in  which  this  subject  has 
been  presented  to  us,  the  true  question  rests  on  these  points;  and 
they  are  so  few  and  simple,  that  it  cannot  be  misunderstood;  and 
here  we  are  willing  to  rest  it,  being  perfectly  convinced  that  no 
individual  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  can  believe  that  its 
labours  are  at  all  requited  at  the  present  prices  of  produce. 

The  committee  proceed  to  make  a  number  of  assertions  and  re- 
marks, which  are  but  repetitions  of  former  statements  and  argu- 
ments, until  they  arrive  at  one  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have 
been  alluded  to,  and  on  which  we  shall  make  a  few  observations. 
Thev  repeat  their  old  assertion  that  the  tax  of  38  per  cent,  on 
woollens,  operates  as  a  tax  to  that  amount  not  only  on  the  goods 
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imported,  but  also  on  the  woollens  manutactured  by  our  rural  po^ 
pulation  in  their  hours  of  leisure;  that  this  enormous  tax  all  goes 
into  the  pockets  of  tlie  manufacturers  and  amounts  to  823,940,000; 
and  that  as  our  wheat  growers  are  in  number  about  three  millions, 
which  is  one-fourth  of  our  population,  they  pay  of  this  sum 
85,985,000,  for  the  small  benefit  they  derive  from  the  sale  of 
their  productions  to  the  individuals  engaged  in  manufactures. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the  facts,  stated  by  the  committee,  are 
admitted  as  correct,  the  operation  would  be  very  different — we 
should  state  it  in  this  way.  The  whole  amount  of  woollen  goods 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  872,000,000,  of  which  three- 
fourths  amounting  to  854,000,000  is  manufactured  by  our  rural 
population,  and  the  remaining  8^5,000,000  is  manufactured  by 
persons  exclusively  em{)Ioyed  in  the  business,  or  imported  from 
England;  therefore  the  individuals  employed  in  household  manu- 
facture enjoy  three-fourths  of  the  profit  derived  from  the  protect- 
ing duty  of  38  per  cent,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
committee,  will  amount  to  817',955,000;  a  benefit  vast  in  amount, 
and  which  we  are  sure  our  farmers  have  never  before  imagined 
they  received  from  this  duty;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  new- 
discovered  boon,  these  gentlemen  still  persist  in  assuring  our  ag- 
riculturists that  there  is  no  class  of  people  more  interested  in  re- 
sisting the  American  system,  than  themselves ! 

In  the  second  section  of  their  report,  the  committee  stated  their 
reasons  for  believing  that  our  wool  growers  had  very  little  inte- 
rest in  the  woollen  bill;  they  now  assert,  that  no  portion  of  the 
agriculturists  have  been  so  deeply  injured  by  the  protecting 
duties  as  they;  because  that  branch  of  agriculture  flourished  in 
common  with  all  others,  but  owing  to  the  stimulus  given  by  the 
increased  duties  on  wool,  an  undue  amount  of  capital  was  forced 
into  the  business,  and  reduced  the  price  so  low  as  to  be  an  inade- 
quate return  for  the  labour  and  capital  employed.  They  repeat 
their  old  assertion  that  the  manufacturers  had  been  less  attentive 
to  the  wool  growers'  interest  than  their  own;  which  we  think  very 
probable,  as  we  suppose  they  are  much  like  other  men;  but  the 
reason  they  give,  why  the  interests  of  the  wool  grower  and  manu- 
facturer are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other  is  indeed  singular: 
they  say  it  is  because  the  wool  grower  wants  a  high  price,  and 
the  manufacturer  thinks  it  is  indispensable  to  his  success  that  he 
should  get  it  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  If  this  is  true,  then 
must  the  interests  of  the  buyer  and  the  seller  be  always  in  direct 
opposition,  for  each  endeavours  to  buy  at  the  lowest  and  sell  at 
the  highest  price  possible.  It  is  indeed  a  wretched  argument,  and 
requires  no  attempt  at  refutation. 

The  committee  next  make  a  variety  of  statements  to  show  that 
the  manufacturers  were  not  in  favour  of  a  protecting  duty  on 
wool;  but  as  the  fact  has  no  bearing  on  the  question,  we  shall  not 
enter  further  upon  it  than  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  not  a  pro- 
tecting, but  prohibiting  duty  on  that  important  article,  would 
best  comport  with  the  interests  of  the  country;  that  it  would  be 
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very  beneficial  to  our  agriculturists,  and  that  the  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  article  would  be  but  temporary,  as  our  sheep  would 
soon  be  multiplied  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  supply  called  for. 
But  that  such  a  measure  without  being  accompanied  with  adequate 
protection  to  our  woollen  manufacturer  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less must  be  evident  to  all;  it  would  break  down  that  manufac- 
ture, already  struggling  with  many  difficulties,  and  destroy  the 
market  on  which  the  wool  growers  must  totally  rely. 

We  agree  with  the  committee,  that  our  manufactures  have  al- 
ready reduced  the  importation  of  some  articles  very  considerably, 
and  if  we  would  concur  in  their  opinion  that  excess  of  importa- 
tion is  profit  we  should  also  say  very  injuriously;  but  believing 
as  we  do  that  it  is  by  this  excess  of  importation  our  country  has 
been  pressed  down,  and  its  improvements  impeded,  we  consider 
this  reduction  in  importations  as  an  important  benefit  to  the 
nation;  but  how  the  creating  a  new  market  for  cotton  can  drive 
the  planter  to  the  cultivation  of  bread  stuffs,  we  leave  to  the  com- 
mittee to  explain. 

Here  the  committee  close  their  observations  on  wool,  by  telling 
the  wool  growers  that  they  are  as  unfriendly  to  their  pretensions 
as  to  the  woollen  manufacturers,  but  hope  when  they  are  con- 
vinced,  that  the  whole  system  of  restrictions  is  as  injurious  to 
them,  as  to  all  other  classes  that  they  will  join  the  national  party 
m  resisting  it. 

"When  that  period  arrives  we  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  really 
a  national  party  in  opposition  to  the  system,  and  that  the  wool 
growers  will  be  joined  to  that  party;  but  while  the  country 
requires  this  system,  as  essentially  necessary  to  its  growth  and 
improvement,  the  nation  will  remain  as  it  now  is,  its  decided  ad- 
vocate; and  although  there  are  many  among  the  planters  and 
ship-holders,  who  are  its  opponents,  some  from  sincere  but  mis- 
taken views  of  the  subject;  and  others,  because  the  measure  may 
interfere  with  their  individual  pursuits;  the  benefits  which  have 
already  been  experienced  from  its  adoption;  and  the  absence  of 
all  those  evils  which  its  opponents  so  confidently  predicted  must 
afford  well  grounded  hopes  that  its  further  extension  will  be 
equally  advantageous. 

The  committee  now  call  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the 
article  of  cotton,  and  repeat  their  former  argument,  to  prove  a 
fact  which  no  one  ever  doubted;  that  the  northern  states  derive 
considerable  benefit  from  its  transportation.  They  then  enter 
upon  a  variety  of  calculations,  to  show,  that  even  were  our  own 
manufacture  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  vStates,  it 
would  add  but  little  to  the  home  demand  for  the  raw  material; 
and  the  result  of  their  calculation,  is,  that  six-sevenths  of  the  cot- 
ton goods  consumed  in  this  country  is  now  of  our  own  manufac- 
ture. To  our  mind  all  these  calculations,  however  imposing  they 
may  appear,  are  of  little  consequence;  because  they  are  founded 
on  assumptions  of  facts  which  ought  to  be  proved  instead  of  as- 
snmed;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  onlv  say,  that  the  observation  of 
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every  person  must  convince  him  that  this  result  is  incorrect,  and 
that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  consumption 
of  the  article  will  be  carried,  when  the  manufacture  is  spread 
through  the  country,  and  a  substitute  for  the  flimsy  production  of 
the  British  loom  produced,  as  much  lower  in  price,  as  superior  in 
its  intrinsic  value,  as  our  domestic  goods  are  acknowledged  to  be. 

Our  view  of  the  subject  is  indeed  very  diffiirent  from  that  of 
the  committee:  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  manufactures 
of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  will  be  extended  to  such  a  degree, 
as  to  require  all  the  raw  material  of  our  own  country;  but  we  do 
say  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  it  will  be  so  far  increased  in  a  very 
few  years,  as  to  consume  so  great  a  proportion  of  it,  as  to  relieve 
the  planter  from  his  dependence  on  the  British  market  alone;  and 
open  to  him  a  fair  prospect  of  surmounting  that  depression  which 
he  now  experiences,  and  which  must  always  sooner  or  later  be  the 
case,  when  one  of  the  great  staples  of  a  country,  can  find  but  a 
single  customer. 

Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  become  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  creating  and  protecting  home  manufactures:  France, 
which  next  to  England,  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  has  resisted  the  allurements  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  and  is  steadily  pursuing  the  system  for  protecting  her  national 
industry:  The  cotton,  next  to  her  silk  manufacture,  she  esteems  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  there  is  a  rapid  increase  and  improve- 
ment of  the  machinery  necessary  to  that  manufacture;  and  the 
demand  for  the  raw  material  will  every  year  be  more  extensive. 
Nor  will  this  demand  be  confined  to  France  alone:  The  manufac- 
tures of  Switzerland  are  increasing,  and  the  cotton  business  in-' 
troduced  into  some  parts  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands. 

Let  us  now  review  its  progress  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
future  prospect  respecting  it.  The  first  protecting  law  was  passed 
in  1816,  since  which  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has  increased  to 
175,000  bales,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Bri- 
tish merchants  to  impede  it;  all  those  articles  which  received  ef- 
fectual protection,  have  been  produced  so  abundantly  that  the  con- 
sumer can  purchase  them  at  half  their  former  price;  a  very  con- 
siderable surplus  has  been  manufactured,  forming  an  important 
and  growing  item  in  our  export  trade,  and  experience  has  proved 
(notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  the  committee  to  the  contrary,) 
that  we  can  meet  the  competition  of  England  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, and  present  a  superior  and  cheaper  manufacture  than  their 
own.  In  1826  the  committee  state  our  whole  export  of  cotton  goods 
at  81,138,125,  it  has  so  rapidly  increased  that  during  the  last  year 
the  export  to  Peru  and  Chili  alone  produced  Sri4,472. 

The  export  of  cotton  goods  from  England  to  South  America  and 
Mexico  in  1825,  is  admitted  to  be  £35,000,000,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  the  consumption  of  these  countries  will  be  much  increased 
when  tranquillity  is  restored:  and  we  now  know  that  we  can  enter 
into  successful  competition  with  Great  Britain  for  the  supply  of 
those  countries  with  coarse  cotton  sood?. 
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Who  then  will  agree  with  the  committee  in  a  statement  which 
limits  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  our  manufactories,  to  the  \vant« 
of  our  own  citizens^  or  can  doubt  that  the  industry  and  enterprise 
of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  will  soon  swell  their  export 
to  an  amount  which  will  relieve  it  from  the  ridicule  of  the  commit' 
tee,  expressed  when  they  compared  the  export  of  81,138,125  to 
the  British  export  of  g^liJ 0,000,000. 

Our  dependence  on  Great  Britain  as  the  purchasers  of  the  most 
important  article  of  our  productions,  will  therefore  be  lessened 
each  succeeding  year:  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  circumstance  will 
relieve  the  market  from  its  present  state  of  depression;  and  as  to 
the  idle  threat  of  her  refusing  to  purchase  the  raw  material  if  we 
presume  to  manufacture  for  ourselves,  we  shall  pass  it  by,  with 
this  single  observation,  that  as  long  as  England  can  purchase  cot- 
ton in  our  market  on  better  terms  than  elsewhere,  they  will  be 
our  customers;  and  that  should  they  discover  a  cheaper  source  of 
supply,  they  will  cease  to  be  so,  whether  we  encourage  our  own 
manufactures,  or  suffer  them  to  perish. 

The  committee  then  say  that  their  opponents  contend  that  Great 
Britain  is  about  to  abandon  her  system  of  free  trade,  and  return 
to  her  former  one  of  restriction  and  monopolies,  as  the  reason  why 
we  should  adhere  to  and  extend  our  restrictive  policy.  They  then 
vindicate  the  present  liberal  system  of  Great  Britain;  declare  that 
such  an  idea  is  doing  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Huskisson;  give  the 
testimonies  of  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Webster  to  the  great  talents 
of  that  gentleman,  and  add  their  own  to  one  part  of  his  character 
not  alluded  to  by  the  others,  which  is,  that  "  he  is  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  his  country  ever  produced."  Of  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  and  talents,  we  are  fully  convinced  by  testimony  of 
greater  weight  than  has  been  produced,  which  is  his  own  acts. 
His  virtue  we  have  never  heard  impeached;  but  should  it  be  ques- 
tioned, we  think  he  must  look  for  stronger  evidence  than  the  com- 
mittee can  give;  and  whom  we  suppose  to  know  as  little  of  his 
character  as  ourselves. 

We,  however,  are  not  among  the  opponents  of  the  committee  on 
this  point:  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  government  will  abandon 
their  present  system  of  free  trade.  It  is  a  conviction  that  nothing 
will  induce  her  to  do  so,  that  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
confirm  us  in  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  persevere  in  our  sys- 
tem. We  have  already  proved  that  the  new  system  of  England, 
is  intended  not  to  admit  of  foreign  competition  in  the  home  mar- 
ket, but  on  the  contrary,  more  completely  secures  to  their  own 
industry  that  market,  and  confers  more  benefits  on  the  manufac- 
turer than  he  ever  before  experienced;  and  we  are  sure  if  any  of 
our  own  manufacturers  have  used  the  argument  alluded  to,  it 
must  be  those  only  who  like  the  committee,  rely  on  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Huskisson  without  taking  the  trouble  of  looking  into  his 
deeds,  and  notwithstanding  the  culogium  pronounced  on  this 
gentleman  by  the  committee,  for  having  reduced  to  'practice  the 
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maxims  of  the  economist,  and  their  sneer  at  tliose  who  are  too 
dull  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  his  plans,  or  to  grasp  their  results, 
we  will  venture  to  assert  that  he  hns  in  no  one  instance  exposed 
the  productions  or  manufiictures  of  his  country  to  foreign  compe- 
tition—  that  monopoly  js  his  design  and  object,  and  that  it  is  to 
perpetuate  that  sjstifti  by  which  England  had  the  undisturbed 
predominance  in  all  the  markets  in  the  world,  and  which  has  of 
late  been  threatened,  that  all  his  efforts  are  directed.  One  of  his 
objects  only  was  completely  in  his  power;  the  home  market;  and 
that  he  has  effectually  secured  against  all  competition;  and  he  has 
done  all  that  man  can  do  towards  retaining  that  monopoly  of  fo- 
reign markets,  which  his  country  has  so  long  enjoyed.  If,  there- 
fore, any  individuals  among  us  contend  that  Mr.  Huskisson's  plans 
embrace  a  system  of  free  trade  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  under- 
stood by  the  committee,  we  too  may  be  permitted  to  assert,  that 
it  must  be  "those  only  who  are  too  dull  to  comprehend  them,  or  to 
grasp  their  results."  " 

We  agree  with  the  committee  that  Mr.  Huskisson's  opponents 
can  have  no  hopes  that  he  will  retrace  his  steps;  but  when  they 
endeavour  to  intimidate  us  with  the  threat,  that  notwithstanding 
his  attachment  to  a  liberal  system,  he  may  be  induced  to  adopt  a 
different  line  of  conduct  towards  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
compel  us  to  abandon  the  system  which  our  interests  require,  we 
feel  for  the  independence  of  our  country;  and  would  ask  these 
gentlemen  upon  what  grounds  of  justice  such  a  demand  can  be 
made  upon  us  by  a  people,  whose  system  we  only  desire  to  imitate, 
and  who  in  pursuance  of  that  very  system,  have  excluded  from  her 
ports,  the  staples  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  United  States.  And 
when  they  remind  us  of  the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  to- 
wards France,  in  consequence  of  her  refusal  to  adopt  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  it  suggests  the  wish  that  our  statesmen  may  have 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  to  pursue  a  like  course. 

The  committee  here  remind  us  that  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
now  exceeds  §60,000,000,  and  they  predict  that  if  our  present 
system  is  persevered  in,  our  trade  with  that  country  will  at  no  very 
distant  day,  be  reduced  to  the  same  insignificant  sum  as  the  British 
trade  with  France,  which  they  estimate  at  about  S  14,500,000. 

This  event  can  never  happen  but  from  two  causes;  the  first,  that 
we  procure  from  our  own  industry  all  those  fabrics  which  we 
formerly  received  from  England;  and  secondly,  that  our  southern 
planters  have  found  a  better  market  for  their  produce;  and  should 
this  be  the  case,  we  can  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  diminution  of 
our  trade  with  that  country. 

The  committee  have  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  protecting  duties,  must  be  a  great  reduction  in  the 
amount  both  of  our  export  and  import  trade;  and  they  say  they 
are  now  prepared  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  their  assertion,  by  stating 
the  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  that. 
system  by  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  the  friends  of 
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the  American  system  contend,  that  the  increase  of  our  own  manu- 
factares,  by  giving  a  greater  value  to  our  surplus  proiluctions, 
enables  us  to  extend  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  partial  as  Ihe 
operation  of  the  system  has  been,  it  has  produced  considerable 
effect  already  on  both  our  export  and  iinpt^'t  trade.  They  admit 
that  the  introduction  of  manufactures  mayiJecrease  the  imports 
from  that  country  which  had  before  suppHed  them;  but  that  this 
circumstance  will  not  balance  the  increase  of  import  which  it  will 
otherwise  occasion. 

The  committee  rest  their  assertion  on  the  fact,  that  our  import 
and  export  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  8^5,000,000  less  in  1826 
than  in  1825. 

But  this  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  fact  they  are  contending 
for,  which  is,  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  system  is  a 
reduction  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and  if  they  could  prove  that 
this  consequence  had  resulted  with  respect  to  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  a  particular  nation,  it  would  have  very  little  bearing 
on  the  argument.  Besides,  the  exports  or  imports  of  a  single  year 
form  no  criterion  for  ascertaining  the  truth;  tiiere  are  inequalities 
in  both,  and  the  excess  or  deficiency  in  one  year  is  regulated  by 
the  next. 

Let  us  take  the  average  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1824,  and 
»contrast  it  with  the  next  succeeding  three  years,  and  it  will  enable 
us  to  settle  this  contested  question. 

It  appears  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury's  report  that  the 
imports  in  the  years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  amounted  to  8241,- 
000,000,  and  in  the  years  1 825, 1 826, 1 827,  to  §262,000,000,  showing 
an  increase  of  imports  in  the  last  three  years  of  S21 ,000,000,  which 
is  87,000,000  for  each  year. 

It  also  appears  from  the  same  report  that  our  exports  in  the 
years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  amounted  to  8222,000,000,  and  in 
1825,  1826,  and  1827,  to  8257,000,000,  showing  an  increase  in 
the  exports  of  the  last  three  years  of  835,000,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  811>666,666  in  each  year.  This  statement  it  will  be 
observed  includes  the  very  period  which  has  been  selected  by  the 
committee  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  averment;  yet  it  shows  a 
regular  and  very  extraordinary  increase  of  our  foreign  commerce, 
both  as  it  respects  our  import  and  export  trade,  and  must,  we  think, 
completely  invalidate  the  arguments  so  often  reiterated  and  found- 
ed on  the  assertion,  that  our  protecting  laws  have  greatly  dimi- 
nished our  commerce  in  both. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  the  importance  of  our  fo- 
reign trade,  and  are  sure  it  will  always  be  of  essential  consequence 
to  the  nation;  but  were  our  internal  resources  all  developed,  the 
raw  materials  with  which  our  country  abounds,  improved  by  our 
own  industry  to  that  degree  w^liich  adapts  them  to  the  use  of  man, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  each  section  of  our  own  extensive  territory 
supplied  by  the  others,  with  all  that  their  climate,  labour  and  in- 
genuity woulti  enable  them  to  produce;  then  would  the  tonnage 
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employed  in  our  coasting  trade  alone,  be  increased  to  an  amount 
far  exceeding  all  that  is  now  employed  both  in  our  home  and  fo- 
reign trade.  And  we  must  here  be  permitted  to  observe  that  all 
the  predictions  of  our  manufacturers  l^ave  so  hr  as  they  have 
been  fairly  tested,  been  completely  verified.  Enlightened  by  the 
profound  inquiries  and  reflections  of  Alexander  Hamilton  they 
asserted,  that  when  such  a  protection  was  given  to  any  manufac- 
ture adapted  to  our  situation  and  circumstances,  as  would  excite 
a  competition,  the  effect  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  article  below  that  at  which  it  could  be  importetl; 
that  tiie  success  of  manufactures  will  always  occasion  an  imme- 
diate increase  in  the  coasting  tonnage,  and  must  eventually  in- 
crease our  foreign  commerce  by  the  additional  value  given  to  the 
raw  material  by  its  manufacture; — that  it  creates  a  home  market 
for  our  own  productions  more  regular  and  certiin  than  any  foreign 
market  can  ever  be,  and  enhances  the  price  of  that  portion  of  them 
which  is  exported,  by  diminishing  the  supply  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer. / 

All  these  consequences  were  denied  by  the  oppnsers  of  the 
American  system,  who  asserted  that  the  effects  would  in  every 
instance  be  diametrically  opposite;  and  now  when  they  find  by 
the  event  that  all  their  own  predictions  are  erroneous,  and  those 
of  their  opponents  established;  instead  of  acknowledging  their  er-r 
ror,  they  pretend  that  all  these  effects  were  produced  by  causes 
unconnected  with  these  manufactures,  and  not  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  either  party  when  these  contradictory  assertions  were  made. 
What  these  causes  are  they  have  not  attempted  to  explain,  ex- 
cept in  the  instance  of  the  cotton  manufacture;  and  we  will  now 
show  the  manner  in  which  they  have  done  this. 

They  say  that  cotton  has  been  reduced  in  price  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fall  in  cotton  goods,  (an  assertion  which  we  have  be- 
fore proved  to  be  unfounded,)  and  assuming  this  assertion  as  a 
fact  they  proceed  to  prove  their  favourite  position,  that  the  pro- 
tecting duty  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  to  the  amount  of  that  pro- 
tection. 

They  say  the  heaviest  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  require  one  pound  of  cotton  for  three  square  yards,  and 
that  the  price  of  cotton  in  England  is  13  or  14  cents  per  pound, 
which  would  make  the  raw  cotton  in  each  yard  cost  4  1-2  cents 
The  duty  on  goods  of  this  description  is  7  1-2  cents  per  yard,  and 
they  say  it  is  evident  that  if  our  manufacturers  had  the  raw  cotton 
given  to  them  they  would  be  undersold  by  England  in  our  own 
market. 

Now  this  article  of  our  domestic  manufacture  sells  for  12  cents 
per  yard,  and  it  must  follow  from  their  own  statement  that  if  the 
duty  of  7  1-2  cents  per  yard,  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer  to  that 
amount,  then  must  England  be  able  to  manufacture  and  send  to 
this  country,  were  the  duty  removed,  the  same  article  for  4  1-2 
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cents;  which  the  committee  have  just  asserted  is  the  exact  price 
which  they  must  pay  for  the  raw  material  contained  in  itl! 

But  as  the  committee  seem  to  have  forjj;otten,  their  often  re- 
peated assertion,  that  a  protecting  duty  is  a  tax  on  the  consumer 
to  its  full  amount;  at  the  moment  this  calculation  was  made,  let 
us  examine  the  immediate  inference  they  have  drawn  from  it, 
which  is,  that  Great  Britain  would  undersell  us  even  were  the 
cotton  given  to  the  manufacturer. 

If  the  cost  of  the  cotton  is  deducted  from  the  12  cents  at 
which  the  cloth  now  sells,  our  manufacturer  could  sell  the  article 
at  7  1-2  cents  and  enjoy  the  same  profits — then,  as  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material  in  England,  is  4  1-2  cents,  the  British  manufac- 
turer can,  according  to  the  committee,  manufacture  and  send  to 
the  United  States  the  goods  for  an  advance  of  three  cents  per 
yard.  Now,  take  the  cost  of  spinning  yarn  of  No.  16,  of  which 
this  description  of  goods  is  made,  and  the  waste  of  cotton  always 
occasioned  by  the  operation,  it  would  amount  to  two  of  the  three 
cents  allowed  by  the  calculation,  and  the  remaining  one  cent 
must  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  charge  of  weaving  the  yarn  into 
cloth  and  transporting  it  to  America;  must  pay  for  the  loss  on  the 
machinery  incident  to  its  use,  which  is  generally  estimated  at 
ten  per  cent,  and  is  never  less  than  five;  must  pay  the  interest  on 
the  very  large  capital  necessary  in  this  business,  and  must  at 
last  leave  a  sufficient  profit  to  remunerate  the  manufacturer.  On 
this  point  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 

The  committee  state  that  the  import  of  cotton  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, from  India,  Egypt,  and  the  Brazils,  in  one  year  amounted  to 
543,000  bales,  and  say  that  our  own  cotton  will  soon  cease  to  be 
the  cheapest  from  the  moment  we  refuse  to  receive  in  return  for 
it,  the  products  of  British  labour.  From  what  facts  they  draw 
this  inference  they  have  not  informed  us;  but  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  is  not  supported  by  one  fact  arising  from  our  own 
experience.  The  middle  states  have  long  continued  to  receive 
from  lingland  the  products  of  her  labour  to  a  vast  amount,  al- 
though she  refuses  to  receive  our  staples  in  return;  yet  the  com- 
mittee contend,  that  these  products  so  far  from  having  ceased  to 
be  the  cheapest  to  us  are  not  only  cheaper  than  any  which  can 
be  derived  from  any  other  foreign  source,  but  lower  than  they 
can  possibly  be  afforded  by  our  own  industry.  And  if  the  position 
which  they  have  laid  down  is  correct,  then  must  a  large  proportion 
of  the  arguments  contained  in  their  report  be  refuted;  for  it  is 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  no  nation  consulting  its  own  inte- 
rest will  ever  draw  its  supplies  from  any  country  which  does  not 
receive  their  own  products  in  return.  They  say  that  Great  Bri- 
tain acts  upon  this  principle,  and  yet  contend  that  she  has  a  just 
right  to  resent  our  exclusion  of  particular  articles,  the  home  pro- 
duction of  which  she  has  contributed  to  make  our  true  policy;  and 
all  this  at  the  moment  when  she  excludes  from  her  own  ports,  the 
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produce  of  the  labours  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
sumers of  her  manufactures  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  of  importation  of  cotton  into  England,  from  the 
countries  mentioned  by  the  committee,  to  the  large  amount  of 
543,000  bales  is  indeed  a  circumstance  which  must  create  well 
grounded  alarm  to  our  planters;  not  because  the  English  manu- 
facturer will  ever  be  induced  to  purchase  from  other  nations  at  a 
higher  price  than  from  our  own;  or  that  even  if  they  acted  on  the 
principle  contended  for  by  the  committee,  that  the  consumption 
of  the  products  of  British  labour  will  ever  be  so  great  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Brazils,  as  in  the  United  States,  but  because  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  these  countries  can  grow  the  article 
cheaper  than  ourselves. 

Our  apprehensions  are  from  another  source:  England  has  long 
been  making  the  most  strenuous  and  systematic  efforts  to  intro- 
duce her  manufactures  into  India;  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
her  East  India  company,  they  were  compelled  to  export  to  the 
amount  of  /.100,000  sterling  annually  of  British  woollens,  regard- 
less of  the  loss  upon  them;  the  trade  to  that  country  has  been 
opened  to  private  adventurers,  and  every  practicable  expedient 
adopted  to  introduce  into  India  a  taste  for  the  manufactures  of 
England.  Their  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success;  cotton 
goods  are  now  exported  to  that  country  to  a  large  amount,  and 
the  export  of  that  and  various  other  articles  of  British  manufac- 
ture rapidly  increasing.  It  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to 
turn  the  industry  of  these  people  from  the  manufacture  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  not  only  as  the  means  of  increasing  their 
ability  to  purchase  cotton  manufactures,  but  also  to  secure  to 
themselves  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  which  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted or  controlled  by  other  nations. 

The  various  climates  of  British  India,  are  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  every  species  of  cotton;  its  population  exceeds  100,000,- 
000;  and  the  object  of  supplying  this  immense  number  of  persons 
without  the  possibility  of  foreign  competition,  is  of  such  magni- 
tude, that  the  trade  of  England  with  any  other  country  is  com- 
paratively insignificant;  and  if  she  succeeds  in  her  plans,  of 
which  we  have  little  reason  to  doubt,  and  can  as  the  committee 
assert,  transport  the  raw  material  from  India  to  England,  at  near 
the  same  freight  as  is  now  paid  for  our  own  cotton,  then  will  the 
market  of  Liverpool  be  no  longer  crowded  with  vessels  from  the 
United  States. 

This  is  the  most  alarming  of  all  the  prospective  dangers  of  the 
cotton  planters,  and  which  can  only  be  provided  against  by  secu- 
ring a  home  market  for  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  raw  material 
as  possible,  and  seeking  in  other  countries  for  consumers  of  the 
balance:  the  one  is  within  our  own  power;  and  when  we  recollect 
that  France  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe  are  making;  efforts  to 
introduce  the  cotton  manufacture,  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  other  will  also  be  accomplished. 
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We  shall  pass  over  the  discussions  of  the  committee  on  the 
trade  of  the  difterent  nations  of  Europe  in  cotton  manufactures; 
but  we  must  dissent  from  their  opinion,  that  the  superiority 
whicli  F.ngland  lias  attained  over  France  was  occasioned  by  "the 
**  latter's  continuance  of  those  monopolies  and  restrictions,  which 
**  while  they  existed  in  England,  retarded  her  progress  towards 
"  that  perfection  which  she  has  now  attained."  Now,  although 
these  assertions  are  made  with  that  air  of  confidence  and  authority 
which  the  committee  know  so  well  how  to  assume,  we  think  we 
can  in  a  few  words  prove,  that  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  foun- 
dation, and  that  facts  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  asser- 
tion. 

And  first,  as  to  the  restrictive  system  having  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  manufiicture  of  Great  Britain;  it  was  from  the 
first  moment  of  its  introduction  into  England  until  the  year  1825 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  under  a  treaty  with  France) 
protected  by  a  duty  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  and  this 
duty  levied,  not  on  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the  place  of  exporta- 
tion according  to  our  practice,  but  on  their  value,  when  landed  at 
the  British  custom  house,  and  under  this  protecting  system  the 
manufacture  continued  to  increase,  until  it  not  only  completely 
supplied  the  home  market  but  also  added  to  their  export  trade 
8150,000,000.  These  duties  then  became  wholly  useless,  and  Mr. 
Huskisson,  in  his  plan  of  free  trade  so  often  alluded  to,  reduced 
them  at  once  to  ten  per  cent;  which,  he  said,  in  the  existing  state 
of  the  manufacture  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Yet  this  manufacture, 
•which,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  increase,  and  its  present  magni- 
tude, has  astonished  the  world,  is  adduced  by  the  committee  as 
one  of  the  instances  which  prove  the  retardation  of  the  protecting 
system. 

With  respect  to  France  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, it  continued  to  increase  and  flourish  under  the  protecting 
system,  until  that  country  allured  by  some  advantages  which  they 
expected  to  derive  from  the  admission  of  their  wines  into  Eng- 
land, made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Pitt.  One  of  the  articles  of  that  treaty  per- 
mitted the  importation  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  from  either 
of  the  countries  into  the  other  at  a  duty  of  twelve  per  cent,  hard- 
ware at  ten  per  cent,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  at  very  low 
duties.  This  treaty  was  entered  into  in  the  year  1786,  the  con- 
sequence was  the  total  ruin  of  the  French  manufacturers,  and  the 
prostration  of  the  industry  of  the  nation,  and  the  distress  and  dis- 
content which  it  occasioned  was  so  great  that  it  is  probable  the 
French  government  would  have  been  compelled  to  break  the 
treaty,  had  not  the  disturbances  which  preceded  the  French  revo- 
lution, soon  after  occupied  the  attention  of  the  nation,  and  in  its 
progress  destroyed  the  few  manufactures  which  the  treaty  had 
left  These  were  the  causes  which  have  retarded  the  manufactures 
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of  France,  and  which  would  again  destroy  them  should  they  adopt 
the  plans  proposed  by  Mr.  Huskisson. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  duty  on  printed  and  coloured  cot- 
ton goods,  it  is  for  tlie  purpose  of  alfording  to  that  important  arti- 
cle the  same  protection  tl)at  is  given  to  other  branches  of  the  ma- 
nufacture by  countervailing  the  British  bounty  on  their  exporta- 
tion; and  if  the  protection  granted  to  the  one  was  called  for,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  other;  but  as  the  committee  here  repeat 
what  they  have  in  various  other  pages  of  their  report  asserted, 
that  the  further  protection  to  our  various  manufactures  is  not  ap- 
proved by  some  large  manufacturers  in  their  vicinity,  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  submit  a  few  observations  upon  it. 

Such  an  opinion  can  only  be  adopted  by  those  among  them  who 
believe  that  the  large  capitals  of  the  companies  in  which  they  are 
partners,  will  enable  them  to  continue  and  succeed  in  the  compe- 
tition with  Great  Britain  and  secure  to  themselves  the  home  sup- 
ply: 

This  would  only  transfer  the  monopoly  from  the  British  manu- 
facturer to  themselves;  and  would  unquestionably  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  as  it  would  give  to  our  own  citizens  its  pro- 
fits; but  in  the  view  which  the  committee  have  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject its  consequences  would  be  equally  disastrous.  But  on  this 
point  the  committee  are  seated  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma; 
all  their  arguments  go  to  prove  that  protecting  duties  are  adverse 
to  the  interests  of  the  country,  although  they  may  differ  in  degree; 
to  be  consistent  therefore  Ihey  ought  to  recommend  the  repeal  of 
them  all.  This  however  will  not  suit  the  purposes  of  that  portion 
of  their  constituents  who  are  among,  "  the  most  wealthy  and  intel- 
"ligent  of  our  manufacturers."  The  present  duties  seem  to  be  well 
adjusted  to  theirbusinessand  must  be  left  untouched;and  the  com- 
mittee declare  that  they  are  zealous  friends  of  the  manufacturing 
interest,  that  the  extension  of  our  manufactures  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  nation,  and  to  no  section  of  it  so  much  as  to 
New  England,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  assisted  bi/  such  reasona- 
ble encouragement  as  wilt  be  cheerfully  borne  in  those  sections  of 
the  country  not  innnediately  benefitted  by  them! 

Here  the  principle  we  are  contending  for  is  fully 'recognised; 
the  policy  of  encouraging  our  own  manufactures  admitted,  and  the 
whole  reduced  to  the  questions — what  is  the  extent  of  a  reasona- 
ble protection,  and  how  far  that  protection  will  be  cheerfully  ad- 
mitted in  all  parts  of  the  Union?  and  we  are  sure  their  manufac- 
turing constituents  may  address  the  committee  in  the  language 
in  which  they  speak  of  Mr.  Webster  and  others  and  with  far  more 
justice,  and  say  to  them,  "you  have  given  us  your  voice  in  favour 
*'  of  our  system,  but  tp  our  opponents  the  benefits  of  all  your  ar- 
"guments." 

We  trust  that  we  are  more  consistent;  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  extension  of  our  manufactures  is  called  for  by  the  situation  of 
our  country;  that  in  giving  the  protection  which  is  necessary  t» 
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their  rapid  increase;  we  should  extend  the  duties,  not  to  the  precise 
amount  which  maj  enable  our  large  capitalists  and  wealthy  corpor- 
ations only,  to  prosecute  them;  but  which  will  give  to  individual 
exertion  a  fair  chance  of  successtthat  competition  is  increased  by 
the  number  of  independent  manufacturing  establishments,  infi- 
nitely more  than  by  their  consolidation  into  corporations,  and  the 
supply  furnished  to  the  consumer,  at  a  more  reduced  price;  and  that 
all  who  are  convinced  of  the  policy  of  giving  the  necessary  en- 
couragement to  secure  to  our  own  industry  the  home  market;  will 
find  in  the  opinions  of  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  manufac- 
turers on  which  so  much  reliance  is  placed  by  the  committee,  a 
reason  for  extending  the  protecting  duties,  so  that  in  destroying 
the  foreign  monopoly,  we  may  not  transfer  it  to  a  few  of  our  own 
citizens. 

The  committee  now  enter  upon  a  variety  of  statements  show- 
ing the  immense  extent  of  the  British  trade;  a  trade  which  owes 
its  existence  to,  and  is  supported  by  its  manufactures  alone.  To 
us  the  prospect  is  very  cheering;  our  citizens  have  equal  indus- 
try and  perhaps  more  enterprize:  in  the  production  of  the  most 
important  raw  materials  we  have  the  advantage:  every  necessary 
of  life  is  cheaper  here  than  in  England;  our  vessels  can  navigate  the 
ocean  on  at  least  equal  terms  with  her's;  and  many  of  the  mar- 
kets supplied  by  England  are  at  our  own  door:  and  if  Great  Bri- 
tain has  the  advantage  in  capital  and  skill,  sure  we  are,  were  the 
same  unceasing  attention  and  encouragement  given  to  every 
branch  of  national  industry  by  ourselves  as  by  her  parliament, 
these  advantages  would  rapidly  diminish  and  soon  disappear. 

The  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  report,  being 
but  a  repetition  of  former  assertions  and  arguments,  we  shall  not 
permit  to  detain  us,  but  proceed  to  the  19th  section,  which 
commences  with  complaints  of  the  advocates  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  for  entertaining  a  settled  hostility  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  particularly  of  the  shipping  interest, 
and  quote  the  following  extract  from  the  address  of  the  Harris- 
burg  convention.  "  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
"  made  for  the  farmers,  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  not  for  the 
"merchants:  the  last  being  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole." 
Any  person  reading  that  address  will  see,  thatthis  extract  is  only 
part  of  a  reply  to  an  argument  insisted  on  by  many  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  by  this  committee  as  much  as  by  any  others;  that  it  is 
unjust  if  not  unconstitutional  to  adopt  any  measures  which  may 
in  their  consequences  benefit  another  class  of  citizens  and  be  in- 
jurious to  the  shipping  interest:  an  argument  which  would  cer- 
tainly come  with  more  force  from  any  other  class  of  men  than  from 
our  merchants.  The  authors  of  the  add  cess,  were  proving  by  a 
variety  of  measures  adopted  by  our  government  for  the  purpose 
of  rescuing  our  shipping  from  the  difficulties  imposed  by  foreign 
nations;  that  they  must  have  occasioned  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
others;  not  with  the  intention  of  censuring  these  measures,  the 
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wisdom  of  whicli  tiiey  approved;  but  to  show  the  inconsistency  ot 
men  (who  compared  with  the  other  classes  of  individuals  mention- 
ed, arc  so  inconsiderable  in  number)  pretending  to  censure  thfe 
adoption  of  the  same  system ',for  the  advancement  of  other  objects 
of  national  industry,  which  have  been  so  efficaciously  granted  to 
themselves. 

We  however  are  so  far  from  perceiving  any  opposite  interests 
in  the  pursuits  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants,  that  we  think 
the  extension  of  the  business  of  the  one  depends  on  the  other.  We 
believe  our  foreign  commerce  to  be  an  object  of  great  importance, 
and  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  only  means  which  we  have  for 
extending  it,  is  the  increase  of  our  manufactures,  and  we  also  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  our  merchants,  exclusively  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  British  trade,  unite  with  Us  in 
this  opinion. 

We  shall  not  suspend  the  course  of  our  observations  by  enter- 
ing on  the  useless  task  of  defending  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Everett, 
but  would  in  our  turn  ask  the  committee  when  they  implored  that 
gentleman  to  look  down  on  Boston,  a  city  worth  g  150,000,000,  the 
greatest  portion  of  which  was  acquired  within  his  own  time  by 
commerce;  whether  that  commerce  was  not  the  child  of  the  pro- 
tecting system,  and  whether  it  is  not  to  that  and  that  alone,  Bos- 
ton is  indebted  for  all  its  prosperity;  to  the  China  trade,  and  the 
employment  of  her  shipping  does  that  city  owe  it  all,  and  both 
were  from  the  first  organization  of  our  government,  protected  by 
laws  which  were  in  their  effects  prohibitory. 

If,  however,  this  committee  really  believed  their  own  assertion 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  consider  the  American  system 
unjust  and  injurious  to  their  welfare,  they  would  never  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  labour  of  their  long  report.  Whatever  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  this  people  wills,  must  prevail  without  their  aid,  and  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  impeded  by  their  opposition. 

W'e  fully  admit  the  great  importance  of  our  shipping  interest, 
and  think  its  successful  operations  add  always  a  material  item  to 
our  national  capital:  we  perceive  in  the  operations  of  our  protect- 
ing duties,  a  great  increase  in  our  tonnage,  and  anticipate  a  rapid 
addition  to  it  if  more  effectual  protection  be  given.  We,  therefore, 
may  pass  overall  the  remarks  of  the  committee  tending  to  impress 
on  the  reader  the  importance  of  that  branch  of  our  national  in- 
dustry. We  differ  not  on  this  point,  but  on  the  means  of  extend- 
ing its  benefits;  but  when  they  assert  that  our  government  has 
always  been  ready  to  admit  foreign  ships  on  equal  terms  with  our 
own,  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  recent  history  of  their  own 
country.  A  contrary  system  was  adopted  at  the  first  organization 
of  our  government,  and  was  persevered  in  down  to  the  early  pe- 
riod of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  when  the  principle  was 
agreed  on  between  the  ministers  of  this  country  and  Great  Bri- 
tain; yet  even  at  that  late  day,  so  distrustful  were  our  ship  own 
crs  of  their  ability  to  compete  with  Enjriand,  that  they  by  strtrfa- 
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ous  exertions  caused  it  to  be  rejected:  and  it  was  ni)t  till  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years,  and  when  they  believed  they  were  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  sustain  the  competition,  that  an  equal  duty  on 
the  ships  of  the  two  nations  was  agreed  to. 

When  in  perusing  the  report  we  came  to  the  declaration  that 
the  merchants  and  shipholders  asked  no  protecting  taxes:  and  the 
assertion  that  no  taxes  were  ever  levied  for  their  protection  and 
encouragement,  we  began  to  think  that  such  declarations  were 
hazarded  with  a.  fearless  disregard  of  character;  but  their  excep- 
tion perfectly  reconciles  it  to  the  fact.  Except,  say  they,  what  the 
national  security  and  welfare  demanded.  Here  we  agree  with 
them,  for  we  believe  that  every  protecting  law,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  immense  sums  levied  on  the  people  of  these  United 
States  for  their  immediate  benefit,  were  required  for  the  welfare^, 
security,  and  independence  of  the  country.  And  it  is  upon  this 
principle,  and  this  alone,  that  the  advocates  for  protecting  duties 
rest  their  cause;  and  will  readily  agree  that  if  such  a  case  cannot 
be  made  out,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try promoted  by  the  measures  they  advocate,  that  such  measures 
ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

But  why  do  the  committee  so  repeatedly  refer  to  the  manufac- 
turers as  actuated  by  a  selfish  zeal  for  their  own  interests?  have 
the  manufacturers  ever  asserted  that  they  are  not  influenced  bv 
those  motives  which  operate  in  so  great  a  degree  upon  the  human 
mind?  and  which,  if  they  did  assert,  no  man  would  believe;  or  do 
they  hope  that  any  body  will  be  induced  by  these  reproaches  to 
suppose  that  this  committee  and  their  constituents  are  influenced 
by  any  other  motives?  Surely  not:  each  present  their  case  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  representatives,  and  with 
them  it  rests  to  determine  which  of  the  systems  contended  for  will 
best  promote  the  interests  of  our  common  country. 

The  committee  now  again  recur  to  the  state  of  our  tonnage  and 
foreign  trade,  and  contrast  them  with  their  flourishing  condition 
at  several  periods  from  1796  to  1807.  For  the  purpose  of  their  ar- 
gument if  they  had  gone  back  fifty  years,  it  would  have  been  quite 
as  applicable.  We  have  already  stated  both  of  them  for  the  three 
years  preceding  the  first  enactment  of  our  protecting  duties,  and 
contrasted  the  amount  with  the  last  three  years,  and  this  will  fur- 
nish all  the  information  applicable  to  the  present  question. 

They  then  proceed  to  state  the  former  flourishing  situation  of 
our  trade  to  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  contrast  it  with  the  misera- 
ble situation  to  which  it  is  now  reduced;  and  this,  too,  they  as- 
cribe to  the  sj'stem  advocated  by  the  manufacturers. 

That  trade  was  indeed  of  primary  importance  to  the  middle 
states,  and  if  its  loss  is  attributed  to  this  system,  it  does  make  a 
case  strongly  against  it.  But  what  are  the  facts?  Is  it  not  certain 
that  the  trade  was  lost  before  any  protecting  duty  was  ever  grant- 
ed? And  is  it  not  notorious  that  none  of  our  protecting  duties  did^ 
in  their  operations,  bear,  in  the  smallest  degree,  on  any  of.  the 
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productions  of  either  of  those  countries?  And  is  there  a  merchant 
in  the  United  States  who  is  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  tlie  systems 
adopted  by  both  these  nations,  to  give  such  effectual  protection  to 
their  agriculturists  as  would  secure  to  them  the  supply  of  the 
home  market  against  foreign  competition;  has,  by  excluding  from 
their  ports  our  bread  stuffs,  destroyed  that  trade.  Surely  none  are 
so  ignorant,  and  with  none  of  them  can  the  argument  of  the  com- 
mittee have  any  weight. 

There  was  indeed  one,  and  but  one  article  of  trade  with  Portu- 
gal, which  was  excluded  by  our  laws  from  our  ports:  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  production  of  that  country,  nor  was  it  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  our  manufactures,  but  it  was  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  our  East  India  merchants;  and  that  was  the  tea  trade  of 
the  Portuguese  East  India  Company,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
clause  introduced  into  a  law  at  the  solicitation  of  our  merchants, 
the  particulars  of  which  we  have  before  stated. 

And  connected  with  this  subject,  they  also  ascribe  to  the  Ame- 
rican system  the  demoralizing  effect  (more  important  to  our  wel- 
fare than  even  the  millions  of  dollars  which  are  also  lost  by  it)  of 
substituting  for  the  vv'holesome  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the 
high  priced  and  poisonous  domestic  spirits  of  our  own  country. 
And  this  mis-statement  of  facts  and  extravagance  of  assertion 
they  wish  to  be  received  as  argument. 

The  committee  then  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Lawrence 
some  observations  on  the  amount  of  freight  of  the  raw  materials 
used  in  our  woollen  manufactures;  which  they  attempt  to  refute 
by  a  variety  of  calculations,  but  as  these  are  all  founded  on  con- 
jectures which  either  party  may  make  to  answer  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  their  argument,  we  shall  pass  them  by,  and  shall  only 
notice  two  of  the  assertions  by  which  they  attempt  to  controvert 
the  statement  of  that  gentleman.  These  materials,  say  they,  would 
come  here  in  the  same  quantities  if  they  were  not  consumed  in 
our  own  manufactures,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  loss  to  our  merchants, 
because  it  deprives  them  of  the  benefit  of  transporting  them  to 
Europe.  Now  if  our  manufacturers  should  say  to  the  committee, 
our  system  will,  to  be  sure,  prevent  the  consumption  of  British 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,but  this  will  be  muchto  your  advantage; 
they  will  still  come  in  the  same  quantities  as  if  they  were  con- 
sumed, and  you  will  have  the  benefit  of  transporting  them  to  other 
countries:  would  not  the  arguments  be  equally  strong,  and  would 
they  not  both  be  laughed  at  by  every  man  of  common  sense? 

The  committee  sum  up  their  arguments  and  say  they  have 
proved. 

First,  that  under  this  protecting  system  our  foreign  tonnage  has 
declined  153,000  tons:  when  it  is  notorious,  and  has  already  been 
proved  that  it  has  regularly  increased  from  the  period  when  the 
protecting  duties  came  into  full  operation;  that  in  the  seven  years 
ending  with  1825,  ithad  increased  near  100,000  tons;  and  that  in 
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the  year  3826  atone,  the  foreign  and  coasting  tonnage  had  in^ 
creased  1 1 1,000  tons. 

Second,  that  the  coasting  trade  has  increased  since  the  opera- 
tion of  these  duties,  but  22  1-2  per  cent,  which  agrees  so  nearly 
with  our  statement,  that  we  should  not  have  made  any  observation 
upon  it,  but  for  the  fact  ivhich  they  say  they  have  also  established, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  protecting  duties,  this  tonnage,  in- 
stead of  the  increase  of  1 50,000  tons,  would  have  increased  296, 
000  tons:  and,  consequently,  that  exactly  165,906  tons  have  been 
lost  to  the  coasting  trade  by  this  measure.  Now,  we  think,  were 
a  mathematician  to  see  this  statement,  he  would  feel  uncommon 
curiosity  to  discover  by  what  process  this  extraordinary  result 
could  be  produced.  But  his  curiosity  would  certainly  give  place  to 
a  colder  emotion,  when  he  examined  that  process  in  detail;  for  he 
would  find  that  the  committee  had  gone  back  many  years,  and 
chosen  a  particular  period  in  which  the  coasting  tonnage  had  in- 
creased 50  1-2  per  cent;  assumed  that  as  the  rate  which  it  would 
have  increased  since  the  protecting  duties  were  laid;  and  assert 
that  they  have  proved  that  the  difference  between  the  two  rates 
of  increase  is  lost  to  the  country  by  the  American  system.  Surely 
to  such  assertions  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  offer  a  refutation. 
Third,  they  assert  that  the  woollen  manufacturers  employ  but 
14000  tons  in  the  importation  of  materials  for  their  manufacture, 
while  the  importers  of  foreign  wollens  employ  65,000  tons  and 
would  employ  130,000  tons  were  the  protecting  duties  reduced  to 
their  former  rate.  Now  that  near  one-fifth  of  the  whole  register- 
ed tonnage  of  the  United  States  should  be  required  to  furnish  a 
single  article  of  our  clothing  appears  at  first  view  to  be  a  very  ex- 
traordinary circumstance,  yet  the  committee  find  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  proving  it,  than  they  did  in  the  proof  of  the  loss  of  the 
165,906  tons  of  shipping  in  the  coasting  trading. 

They  say  that  the  import  of  woollens  from  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  1826  was  S7,888,826,  which  would  occupy  not  less  than  10,- 
000  tons,  md  as  they  must  be  paid  for  by  the  products  of  our  soil, 
the  export  of  our  domestic  productions  to  that  amount,would  re- 
quire 55,000  tons,  we  must  add  to  this  the  10,000  tons,  and  we 
have  65,000  tons,  dependent  on  the  importation  of  woollens  alone: 
that  were  it  not  for  the  protecting  duty  the  quantity  of  woollens 
imported  would  be  doubled,  and  then  the  same  trade  in  woollens 
would  require  130,000  tons.  If  this  is  a  correct  statement  itmust 
lead  to  very  extraordinary  results.  Woollens  may  be  considered 
as  a  fair  average  of  the  bulk  of  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
and  as  the  amount  of  goods  received  from  that  country  in  1825 
was  836,713,000  it  must  have  employed,  according  to  their  rule, 
upwards  of  300,000  tons  of  shipping,  which  is  near  one  half  of  the 
registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  whole  amount 
of  our  imports  have,  by  the  operations  of  the  protecting  laws  been 
diminished  in  the  same  degree  as  our  woollen  trade,  then  have 
ve  \o9t  by  the  single  trade  with  Great  Britain  the  emplovmentof 
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more  than  300,000  tons — The  extravagance  of  the  calculation,  and 
of  the  consequences  resulting  from  it  are  apparent.  Nor  is  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  grounded  more  correct.  That  it  is  from 
the  products  of  our  labour  the  fund  is  derived  from  which  we  pay 
for  all  imported  goods  is  unquestionable;  but  it  does  not  follow, 
that  the  nation  which  supplies  the  foreign  production  necessarily 
takes  from  us  an  equal  amount  of  our  own;  and  if  it  does  not,  then 
our  export  trade  to  other  countries  from  which  we  derive  the 
means  of  paying  that  nation,  cannot  be  diminished.  These  coun- 
tries take  from  us  such  of  our  productions  as  they  want,  and  it  is 
immaterial  to  them  whether  we  remit  the  proceeds  to  the  nation 
to  which  we  may  be  indebted,  or  bring  them  back  to  our  own 
country.  Look  at  the  China  trade:  It  is  from  the  export  of  our 
productions  to  other  countries,  that  the  fund  for  carrying  on  that 
trade  is  drawn:  China  takes  of  our  own  produce  so  small  a  quan- 
tity in  proportion  to  the  vast  investments  made  there,  that  it  can- 
not be  considered  of  any  consequence;  yet  were  that  trade  aban- 
doned, it  would  not  diminish  the  extent  or  value  of  our  own  ex- 
ports to  other  countries  one  dollar. 

Such  are  the  statements  and  arguments  of  tlie  committee;  and 
on  which  they  assert,  that  they  have  offered  testimony  so  convin- 
cing of  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  prohibitory  system  on  the 
shipping  interest,  that  it  can  be  denied  by  no  one.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  the  whole  argument  is  grounded  on  their  assertion  that 
our  trade  and  tonnage  have  declined  under  this  system;  and  we 
have  shown  from  official  accounts  that  both  have  increased. 

As  both  admit  that  their  arguments  are  to  be  sustained  on  the 
accuracy  of  their  statements  on  these  points,  and  as  the  truth  is 
accessible  to  all,  we  shall  only  observe  that  whilst  we  take  the  sit- 
uation of  our  trade,  for  several  years  immediately  preceding  and 
succeeding  the  adoption  of  the  protecting  policy,  as  the  true  crite- 
rion, the  committee  ground  their  assertion  on  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  situation  of  our  trade  now  and  at  a  remote  period,  when 
from  circumstances  arising  out  of  the  wars  of  Europe  it  had  at- 
tained to  a  state  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  extent;  from  which 
it  had  so  rapidly  declined,  as  to  afford  one  of  the  strongest  rea- 
sons for  the  adoption  ofthe  policy  for  which  we  are  contending. 

The  committee  now  undertake  a  very  arduous  task,  which  is  to 
prove  the  great  inaccuracy  of  those  who  assert  that  Great  Britain 
does  not  take  freely  and  on  favourable  terms  the  produce  o(  oiw 
soil.  And  they  begin  by  stating,  first,  the  extent  of  our  trade;  se- 
cond, the  tariff  on  British  goods,  and  thirdly,  they  contrast  our 
duties  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  ofthe  trade,  and  our  own  tariff,  we 
need  say  nothing,  as  both  must  be  well  known  to  our  readers.  But 
of  what  use  can  a  statement  ofthe  low  duties  levied  on  such  of 
our  productions  as  are  admitted  into  British  ports,  be  to  this  ar- 
gument. We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  uniform  policy 
of  Gr<»af  Britain  has  been  to  admit  all  raw  materials  necessarv  to 
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her  manufactures  either  free,  or  at  very  low  duties;that  none  of  the 
productions  of  our  country  are  admitted,  with  a  view  to  the  home 
consumption  only,  except  tobacco  and  rice;  the  first  not  being  a 
production  ofGreat  Britain  and  her  colonies  is  admitted  at  a  duty 
of  67  cents  per  pound;  and  rice,  which  is  also  a  production  of  the 
British  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  pays  a  duty  of  15s  sterling 
per  hundred  weight  which  is  near  one  hundred  per  cent.  And  so 
anxious  are  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain  to  secure  an  uninterrup- 
ted supply  of  every  article  necessary  to  her  manufactures,  that 
they  have  departed  from  their  usual  policy  with  respect  to  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  and  imposed  a  duty  of  6  pounds  sterling  (1826  67) 
per  ton  on  that  article  from  foreign  places,  and  making  it 
tree  from  their  own  colonies,  in  the  hope  that  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia  will  with   such  encouragement,  supply  all  their  wants. 

The  imposition  of  high  duties  is  not  the  evil  complained  of:  it 
is  the  prohibition  of  the  staples  of  that  part  of  the  United  States 
which  exceeds  three  fourths  of  its  population,  and  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  consumers  of  their  manufactures.  But  we 
blame  not  England  for  this;  they  have  a  right  to  exclude  from 
their  ports  all  articles  which  interfere  with  their  own  pursuits; 
but  if  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  its  operations  may  be  such  as  to 
make  it  our  interest  to  pursue  a  similar  policy,  they  can  have  no 
reason  to  complain:  yet  in  the  face  of  this  indisputable  fact  that 
the  labours  of  three-fourths  of  our  population  are  excluded  from 
British  ports,  we  find  this  committee  asserting,  that  never  in  the 
commerce  between  nations,  has  there  been  an  instance  in  which 
more  benefit  has  been  derived,  than  we  have  secured  to  ourselves 
in  our  trade  with  Great  Britain.  They  admit  that  as  the  corn 
laws  of  Great  Britain  now  are,  we  cannot  send  our  wheat  and 
flour  to  that  country  unless  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity;  but  they 
hope  that  within  six  months  these  articles  will  be  admitted  when 
the  scarcity  is  but  moderate;  and  they  expect  that  some  years 
hence  the  alteration  in  the  law  will  be  such  as  will  enable  "us  to 
supply  her  with  immense  quantities  of  grain  of  all  sorts.  That 
wlien  this  happy  period  arrives,  the  market  of  England  will  be 
more  important  than  all  other  markets,  because  one  week's  con- 
sumption in  England  requires  more  flour  than  we  export  in  a  year; 
and  that  this  market  alone  will  sustain  the  value  of  that  great 
staple  on  which  millions  of  our  citizens  depend  for  support. 

It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  task  to  destroy  these  splendid  visions; 
but  as  they  can  never  be  realised,  it  may  perhaps,  however,  un- 
palatable to  the  individuals  who  indulge  in  them,  be  of  ultimate 
advantage  to  show  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  accomplishment. 
We  know  that  these  expectations  have  been  indulged  in  by  many, 
and  before  we  conclude  shall  consider  them  more  minutely. 

Here  the  committee  again  allude  to  Mr.  Huskisson's  tariff, 
which  they  call  England'' s  free  trads  system;  and  assert  that  they 
admit  manufactures  on  lower  duties  than  we  do;  and  in  proof  of 
this  adduce  the  duties  imposed  upon  particular  articles.  But  what 
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bearing  has  this  upon  our  argument;  we  do  not  assert  that  Great 
Britain  admits  no  manufacture  into  the  country;  let  them  prove 
that  any  foreign  manufacture  is  admitted  which  comes  into  com- 
petition with  their  own,  and  it  will  bear  upon  the  question.  We 
deny  that  in  their  new  tariif  either  in  its  intent  or  practical  ope- 
ration, such  an  effect  has  been  produced:  There  is  indeed,  a  great 
ostentation  of  liberality,  in  reducing  the  duties  on  articles  which 
they  knew  would  never  be  imiwrted,  to  a  nominal  amount;  but 
when  Mr.  Huskisson  touched  upon  the  silk  trade  and  some  others 
in  which  competition  was  apprehended,  he,  notwithstanding  all 
his  declamation  on  the  advantages  of  this  rivalry,  always  turned 
round  to  the  manufacturers,  and  assured  them  that  his  scheme 
would  more  effectually  protect  them  from  this  competition  than 
the  existing  laws. 

Nor  are  the  committee  less  incorrect  when  they  assert  that  our 
manufacturers  complain  of  England  for  receiving  from  us  only 
such  of  our  produce  as  suits  their  own  occasions.  They  make  no 
complaint,  nor  are  they  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  any  nation 
receives  the  productions  of  another  unless  they  want  them.  They 
say,  that  unfortunately,  the  greatest  portion  of  our  citizens  are 
engaged  in  producing  articles  which  do  not  suit  the  occasions  of 
England;  that  this  circumstance  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to 
provide  for  a  supply  of  many  articles  which  our  occasions  require, 
and  which  we  had  before  received  from  them,  and  that  both  act 
upon  the  same  principle. 

The  committee  proceed  to  make  a  variety  of  observations  on 
different  subjects  to  all  of  which  we  have  already  replied;  and 
shall,  therefore,  pass  them  by,  until  they  ask,  why  should  not  Great 
Britain  in  retaliation  for  our  protecting  duties  impose  discriminat- 
ing duties  on  our  produce,  and  a  tonnage  duty  on  our  ships?  To 
which  we  answer  that  by  treaty  she  is  prevented  from  doing  either: 
and  that  without  this  restraint  her  interests  would  not  permit  it. 
She  only  receives  such  articles  of  our  produce  as  are  essential  to 
her  manufactures;  any  tax  upon  them  would  increase  their  price» 
and  at  a  moment  when  other  nations  are  striving  to  manufacture 
for  themselves,  and  when  England,  fully  sensible  of  her  danger, 
is  adopting  every  means  in  her  power  to  avert  tlie  evil;  she  will 
not  resort  to  a  measure,  which  in  its  effects,  would  be  a  bounty  to 
lier  rivals.  A  duty  on  our  tonnage  would  be  met  by  a  correspondent 
duty  on  her  own,  and  would  by  raising  the  freight  have  precisely 
the  effect  named. 

And  after  all,  should  our  protecting  duties  be  extended,  and  all 
the  benefits  expected  from  them  realised,  our  trade  with  England 
will  be  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  of  both 
nations  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  commercial  intercourse. 

The  committee  here  remind  us  of  the  exclusion  of  our  commerce 
from  the  British  colonial  ports;  and  solemnly  state  that  England 
has  commenced  her  countervailing  warfare  with  all  the  nations  of 
■ho  earth,  who  (]n  nnf  in  .-ofurn  for  the  advantages  offered  bv  her 
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England  on  equally  liberal  terms. 

Now  although  we  may  difter  with  the  committee  in  the  view 
We  take  of  this  liberal  system,  we  think  the  resolution  which  they 
say  has  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain  not  unreasonable,  if  the 
principle  on  which  they  act  is  correctly  stated.  They  receive  noth- 
ing from  us  but  such  articles  as  serve  their  own  occasions,  nor 
have  we  a  right  to  expect  they  would,  say  the  gentlemen.  To  this 
we  assent,  and  say  that  no  national  differences  can  ever  occur  on 
this  account,  unless,  as  seems  to  be  implied  by  the  arguments  of 
the  committee.  Great  Britain  assumes  the  right  of  determining 
what  articles  the  occasions  of  her  neighbours  require;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  any  country  will  refuse  to  receive  from 
another  any  thing  which  her  own  wants  render  necessary. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  committee  in  their  statement  of  the 
comparative  evils  which  each  nation  might  inflict  on  tlie  other  in 
a  commercial  warfare;  because  the  course  we  would  pursue  could 
not  be  influenced  by  the  result.  While  on  the  one  hand  we  would 
be  careful  not  to  give  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  a  foreign  nation, 
we  never  would  permit  any  threats  to  divert  us  from  pursuing  in 
the  internal  policy  of  our  country,  such  a  course  as  we  believed 
its  interests  to  require.  Even  were  it  in  the  power  of  such  nation 
to  inflict  evils  so  great  as  to  counterbalance  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  measure,  it  would  not  alter  our  purpose.  To  desist 
from  it  would  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  a  dependence,  whicii 
in  its  remotest  consequences  would  be  disastrous  to  our  country. 

The  committee  now  repeat  a  variety  of  arguments  to  prove  that 
under  the  protecting  system  there  v/ill  be  such  a  deduction  in  the 
revenue,  as  to  render  an  excise  or  land  tax  of  812,000,000  to 
§15,000,000  necessary,  which  must  be  paid  by  the  cultivator  of 
the  soil. 

In  answer,  we  shall  only  recal  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers 
a  few  facts.  Wc  have  before  shown  from  official  documents,  that 
our  importations  for  the  last  three  years  have  exceeded  the  im- 
portations of  the  three  preceding  years  in  the  large  sum  of  g21,- 
000,000,  and  that  during  the  same  periods,  our  exports  in  the  last 
three  years  exceeded  the  former  §35,000,000;  and  it  appears  by 
the  last  report  of  t!ie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  in  the  yeaV 
1,818  (from  which  we  may  date  the  fair  operation  of  the  protecting 
System,)  the  amount  of  duties  was  §17,176,385,  that  in  1826  thev 
had  increased  to  §23,325,475,  and  that  in  the  last  year  there  would 
be  a  further  increase;  and  so  far  from  the  secretary's  participating 
in  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  committee,  he  considers  the  Ame- 
rican system  as  having  invigorated  our  national  industry,  and  an- 
ticipates from  its  further  extension  the  happiest  results. 

There  is  but  one  more  paragraph  in  this  report  which  appears 
to  us  to  require  examination:  It  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr, 
Huskisson,  when  proposing  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  on  foreign  silk 
a;onid«.  instead  of  the  eri^tins;  prAVtihifion:  an*l  ,?«:  Ff-rTuK  cili-^  ar^^ 
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the  only  maiiuiacturcU  article  in  his  taritt'  winch  could  come  into 
competition  with  the  English  manufacture,  and  the  only  one  from 
which  the  advantages  which  Mr.  Huskisson  says  are  always  de- 
rived from  competition,  could  be  produced:  we  will  enter  into  some 
detail  to  show  his  management  of  the  business;  but  will  first  re- 
mind our  readers  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  in  England  is  of  far 
greater  amount  than  the  same  rate  of  duty  here:  in  England  it  is 
rated  on  the  value  of  the  article  at  the  place  of  importation;  here 
at  its  cost  at  the  manufactory,  with  the  addition  of  ten  per  cent. 

In  tlie  discussion  of  this  subject  it  appeared  that  notwithstanding 
the  prohibitory  duties,  large  quantities  of  French  silks  were  intro- 
duced into  England;  and  that  insurance  could  be  made  in  Paris 
and  other  cities  against  their  seizure,  at  from  15  to  20  per  cent, 
that  the  duty  on  raw  silk  in  England  vvas  so  great  that  the  British 
manufacturer  could  not  sustain  a  competition  with  the  French  in 
the  English  market,  although  by  receiving  a  drawback  of  the  duty 
on  the  raw  material  when  the  goods  were  exported,  they  could 
compete  with  them  in  the  markets  of  other  nations.  That  the 
manufacturers  were  mud)  embarrassed  by  a  variety  of  laws,  some 
of  them  dating  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  intended 
to  promote  the  manufacture,  but  which  a.change  of  circumstances 
had  rendered  very  inconvenient. 

In  this  situation  of  the  trade  Mr.  Huskisson  undertook  to  free 
it  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  laws  alluded  to,  and  to  secure 
the  home  market  more  effectually  against  foreign  competition.  He 
obtained  a  repeal  of  those  laws,  and  as  he  said  that  prohibitions 
always  sounded  harsh  in  the  ears  of  foreigners,  he  proposed  to 
repeal  the  prohibitory  law  and  substitute  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
cent:  this  he  told  the  manufacturer  would  be  as  effectual  as  a 
duty  of  one  hundred  per  cent  could  be;  for  that,  let  the  sum  be 
what  it  may  the  price  would  only  be  enhanced  to  the  amount  at 
which  the  smuggler  could  insure  against  seizure,  and  that  did  not 
exceed  20  per  cent:  but  there  was  one  other  measure  which 
would  more  effectually  protect  the  home  market  than  the  duty 
itself;  and  that  was  adopted;  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  which 
was  as  high  as  5s  6d  sterling  per  pound  was  reduced  to  six  pence: 
and  the  home  consumption  completely  secured;  for  if  the  English 
manufacturer  could  sustain  a  competition  with  the  French  in  fo- 
reign markets  with  a  drawback  of  the  duty,  there  was  no  danger 
in  his  own  when  that  duty  was  withdrawn,  and  the  duty  of  50  per 
cent  on  foreign  goods  enacted. 

This  is  the  simple  history  of  the  system  of  free  trade  in  silk, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  articles  in  the  tariff  in  which  the  foreign 
could  enter  into  competition  with  the  Britisii  manufacturer,  and 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much:  and  yet  it  is  one  in  which  the 
^'«e  British  system  of  securing  tlie  home  market  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  foreign  competition  is  most  forcibly  exhibited:  for,  al- 
though at  that  tmie  her  statesmen  were  endeavouring  by  a  variety 
of  means  to  lessen  the  public  expenditure  in  order  to  relieve  the 
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poorer  classes  trom  the  heavy  taxation  occasioned  by  the  war,  ami 
which  operated  most  oppressively  on  the  articles  most  necessary 
in  their  consumption;  yet  the  moment  they  saw  that  the  duty  on 
the  raw  material  of  an  article  of  luxury  alone,  gave  a  chance  of 
foreign  competition,  they  abandoned  without  hesitation,  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  it. 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  arguments  of  the  committee,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  concluding  pages  of  their  report,  in  which 
they  assure  their  readers,  that  on  this  great  national  question,  the 
advocates  of  the  American  system  have  not  furnished  any  thing 
which  merits  the  name  of  argument,  in  its  support:  that  ail  their 
claims  rest  on  fallacies  and  misrepresentations;  and  that  they 
wish  to  send  the  nation  five  hundred  years  back  to  learn  the  true 
principles  of  commercial  policy:  they  say  the  advocates  of  this 
policy  take  it  from  the  examples  of  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy  and  Holland:  they  remind  their  readers  that  these  nations 
are  governed  by  emperors  and  kings,  and  seem  to  fear  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers who  adopt  the  policy,  wouljjl  also  wish  to  import  these 
great  personages  for  the  improvement  of  our  civil  institutions. 
They  assert  that  the  most  enlightened  of  these  advocates  are  de- 
serters from  their  own  ranks,  and  that  the  whole  party  are  en- 
gaged in  establishing  a  system  which  will  break  all  those  social, 
moral  and  political  ties,  which  bind  the  union  together;  and  after 
all  this,  they  declare  that  these  manufacturers,  are  their  relations, 
their  friends »  and  their  acquaintance. 

To  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  reply,  and  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  if  t!ie  character  which  they  have  given  of  the  manufacturers 
be  true,  the  committee  are  not  very  fastidious  in  the  choice  either 
of  their  acquaintance  or  friends. 

The  agriculture  of  a  nation  is  of  primary  importance,  and  its 
prosperity  has  always  been  an  object  which  has  been  attended  to 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  by  the  rulers  of  the  people:  yet  we 
iind  that  in  every  corn  growing  country  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion* is  under  great  depression.  If  this  depression  was  partial  or 
temporary,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  a  subject  of  great  anxiety;  but 
it  is  almost  universal,  and  has  now  continued  so  long,  that  it  must 
proceed  from  some  essential  alteration  in  the  economy  of  nations. 
Agriculture,  like  other  great  branches  of  national  industry,  would 
necessarily  feel  the  effects  of  a  return  from  a  war  of  unexampled 
extent  and  duration,  to  a  state  of  peace.  The  immense  number  of 
soldiers  drawn  from  the  rural  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  sud- 
denly changed  from  producers  to  consumers,  gave  great  activity 
to  every  branch  of  manufactures,  and  much  increased  the  price 
and  demand  for  bread  stuffs.  But  when  peace  compelled  these 
individuals  to  return  to  their  original  occupations,  a  great  depres- 
sion of  prices  followed,  and  much  misery  ensued:  this  though  se- 
vere, was  temporary  in  its  eflfects;  as  every  other  branch  of  indus- 
try soon  revived,  except  that  of  agriculture.    And  at  this  day  th« 
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landholder  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  every  country  remain  in 
great  distress. 

This,  we  believe,  proceeds  from  causes  over  which  we  can  have 
no  control,  and  it  does  appear  to  us  that  any  expectation  of  an 
advance  of  prices  from  an  increase  of  foreign  demand  is  hopeless. 
Bad  harvests  in  Europe  may  occasionally  incr<:asethe  demand  for 
our  produce;  but  upon  such  uncertain  and  temporary  markets  no 
solid  agricultural  system  can  exist;  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  advantages  which  may  be  received  from  such  short- 
lived demands,  ever  compensate  for  the  loss  which  the  spirit  of 
speculation  (ever  attendant  on  great  fluctuations  in  prices,)  always 
occasions. 

Before  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  Spain  and  Portugal 
consumed  an  immense  amount  of  our  bread  stuffs,  and  through  the 
port  of  Cadiz,  we  supplied  large  quantities  of  flour  to  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Great  Britain  also  occasionally  required  considerable 
supplies,  and  the  British  West  Indies  depended  almost  wholly  on 
the  United  States  for  bread.  During  that  war  all  our  European 
customers  were  reduced  to  great  misery;  the  animosities  which  it 
engendered,  the  novel  measures  adopted  by  the  belligerents,  and 
their  total  disregard  of  neutral  rights,  deprived  them  of  their  ac- 
customed supplies  of  corn,  and  produced  scenes  of  the  greatest 
distress.  In  a  crowded  and  indigent  population,  a  starving  multi- 
tude is  an  apalling  spectacle,  and  the  disorders  which  inevitably 
attend  such  a  state  of  things,  must  be  highly  alarming  to  their 
rulers,  and  as  great  part  of  Europe  had  very  severely  experienced 
these  evils,  they  all  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  adopted  mea- 
sures to  prevent  their  recurrence.  These  measures  appear  to  haVe 
been  effectual,  for  neither  Spain  nor  Portugal  require  any  foreign 
supply,  and  England  grows  a  quantity  of  wheat  amply  sufficient 
for  her  own  consumption. 

It  is,  however,  to  an  alteration  in  the  British  corn  laws  that  our 
agriculturists  are  induced  to  look  for  relief;  and  yet  we  think  a  careful 
examination  of  the  subject  must  convince  them  that  all  hopes 
from  that  source  are  delusive,  and  that  Great  Britain  will  never 
make  any  alterations  in  these  laws  which  will  admit  of  foreign 
competition,  except  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  that  even  then,  her 
system  will  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  wheat  below  a  sum 
sufficient  to  secure  to  her  farmer  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  la- 
bours. The  extraordinary  encouragement  which  they  have  given 
to  their  agriculture  has  produced  a  supply  fully  equal  to  their  own 
consumption;  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  protection  will  not 
increase  their  wants,  and  their  statesmen  know  that  its  only  effect 
will  be,  lowering  the  price  of  British  bread  stuffs  to  British  con- 
sumers; for  no  nation  which  produces  a  sufficiency  of  any  article, 
will  ever  require  a  supply  of  it  from  abroad. 

The  necessity  of  an  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain 
does  not  proceed  from  any  want  of  a  foreign  supply;  her  own  is 
ample;  but  as  every  other  product  of  human  industry  has  been 
much  reduced  in  price,  a  correspondent  reduction  in  that  of  wheat' 
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is  neeessarj,  to  adjust  it  lo  the  fair  average  profits  of  the  national 
industry.  That  the  protection  to  the  agriculturist  should  be  sufli 
cient  to  insure  a  supply  equal  to  the  home  consumption,  is  not 
even  questioned;  and  the  only  subject  of  difference  is  the  quantum 
of  protection  necessary.  We  are  induced  to  believe  from  the  in- 
structions given  by  the  lords  of  trade  to  a  gentleman  sent  by  them 
to  the  corn  growing  countries  of  Europe,  whose  report  we  shall 
presently  notice,  that  this  protection  will,  under  the  contemplated 
arrangement,  not  permit  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  until  it 
exceeds  60  or  64  shillings  per  quarter,  or  gl  67  to  SI  78  per 
bushel. 

Whether  this  will  be  done  by  adopting  the  plan  now  in  exist- 
ence, of  giving  an  absolute  limit,  leaving  the  import  when  the  price 
exceeds  64s  free  and  uncontrolled;  or  that  they  will  repeal  the 
absolute  prohibition,  and  graduate  a  scale  of  duties,  beginning  with 
a  sum  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  importing  wheat  into 
England  when  the  price  is  64s  or  under;  and  rapidly  diminishing 
the  duty  as  the  price  advances  beyond  that  sum,  seems  to  be  un- 
certain; but  in  either  event  we  think  it  will  appear  that  no  supply 
can  be  sent  from  this  country  without  great  loss  to  the  shipper.* 

The  British  government  with  that  wisdom  and  caution  with 
which  they  proceed  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country,  sent  a  very  intelligent  gentlemant  into  the 
agricultural  countries  of  Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  correct  inform- 
ation on  every  subject  connected  with  their  foreign  corn  trade, 
and  he  was  furnished  with  such  recommendations  as  obtained  for 
him  free  access  to  every  necessary  official  document.  Hence  his 
report  which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  con- 
tains the  most  important  and  authentic  information  respecting  the 
corn  growing  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  has  ever  been 
published. 

He  represents  these  countries  as  having  lost  all  their  capitals, 
and  the  landholders  and  farmers  in  the  utmost  indigence:  That  in 
the  month  of  September  1825,  after  the  sales  of  the  year  were 
concluded,  and  before  any  of  the  new  crop  had  been  sent  to  mar- 
ket, there  remained  in  the  granaries  of  Dantzic  and  the  other  great 
shipping  ports  of  that  part  of  Europe,  5,931,800  bushels  of  wheaU 
and  that  at  Dantzic,  which  is  the  port  from  which  the  greatest 
shipments  are  made,  the  price  asked  for  wheat  was  but  22  shillings 
sterling  per  quarter,  (62  1-2  cents  per  bushel.)  That  the  exports 
of  wheat  from  this  port  alone  when  adequate  prices  were  obtained 
for  it,  averaged  4,424,000  bushels  annuall^r.  And  in  the  year  1802, 
Dantzic  and  the  neighbouring  port  of  Elbing  actually  exported  to 
Great  Britain  5,443,932  bushels. 

He  states  that  the  banks  in  the  different  commercial  cities  in 

*  An  aet  of  the  British  parliament  on  the  subject  was  passed  last  year,  but  it 
is  no  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  and  only  applies  to  the  foreign  wheat  then  in  the 
warehouses  under  bond  for  exportation. 

f  Mr  William  .Tacob 
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order  to  relieve  the  farmers,  advanced  to  them  one  half  the  esti- 
mated value  of  all  wheat  brought  to  market  and  now  deposited  in 
the  public  granaries;  but  that  such  has  been  the  continued  fall  of 
price,  that  the  wheat  is  no  longer  worth  the  advance,  and  they  are 
demanding  additional  security  from  the  holders  of  it.  He  repre- 
sents land  as  having  fallen  so  much  that  he  saw  one  large  farm  of 
the  very  best  land,  well  cultivated,  with  extensive  buildings  in 
the  best  repair,  sold  for  §8  9©  per  acre,  and  that  the  average  va- 
lue of  farms  does  not  exceed  g6.  That  although  some  of  the  arable 
farms,  from  local  circumstances,  rent  for  80  cents  per  acre,  he 
thinks  the  average  rent  does  not  exceed  28  cents.  That  labour  is 
but  56  cents  per  week,  the  employer  finding  a  cottage  and  piece 
of  potato  ground  to  the  labourer;  and  that  the  working  classes 
generally  are  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  wretchedness,  that  they 
cannot  bear  a  comparison  with  any  class  in  England  either  in  their 
dwellings,  food  or  clothing.  That  such  have  been  the  losses  of  the 
farmei*,  that  near  three-fourths  of  the  farms  are  encumbered  with 
heavy  mortgages.  That  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  so  great  that 
they  complain  of  the  taxes  as  an  intolerable  burthen,  although  the 
land  tax  does  not  average  more  than  six  cents  per  acre,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  taxes  direct  and  indirect  does  not  exceed  gS,  35 
per  head  on  the  population. 

Podolia  and  Volhynia  produce  large  quantities  of  wheat  of  the 
best  quality;  but  the  price  is  now  so  low  that  the  expense  of  send- 
ing it  to  market  would  exceed  its  value;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
last  four  years  crops  are  deposited  in  caves  under  ground^  from 
which,  he  says,  it  will  never  be  removed. 

In  Polish  Prussia  the  assembly  of  the  states  petitioned  their  king 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain 
as  their  last  resource. 

Here  then  is  a  people  who,  on  the  principles  of  our  economists, 
are  ripe  for  manufactures:  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  are 
cheaper  than  in  any  other  country,  and  the  price  of  labour  at 
the  lowest  rate  at  which  man  can  subsist.  But  it  has  unfortunately 
happened,  that  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  this  state  of  things,  all 
the  capital  of  the  country  has  vanished;  they  are  too  poor  to  buy 
foreign  necessaries,  and  have  no  money  to  erect  buildings  and  ma- 
chinery for  manufacturing. 

The  government  of  Poland  are  now  sensible  of  their  error,  and 
knowing  that  their  only  resource  is  by  creating  a  home  market  for 
their  produce,  they  are  inviting  foreign  manufacturers  to  the  coun- 
try, by  exempting  them  from  taxation,  tolerating  the  protestant 
religion,  engaging  to  build  churches  for  them,  and  to  allow  salaries 
to  their  ministers.  And  it  appears  that  these  measures  have  pro- 
duced a  considerable  effect;  for  the  average  number  of  foreigners 
who  have  arrived  in  the  kingdom  during  the  last  four  years,  are 
40,000  annually^  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  mechanics  and  man- 
nfactiirf»rs. 
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After  giving  this  gloomy  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe,  Mr.  Jacob  says,  the  large 
province  of  Moravia  presents  a  far  better  state  of  things,  and  that 
wheat  is  there  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries. "This  better  state  of  things,  says  he,  arises  from  the  cir- 
"  cumstance  of  Moravian  agriculture  Jinrfin.^  domestic  consumers, 
*' It  is  the  chief  manufacturing  province  of  the  Austrian  empire.  A 
*<  greater  proportion  of  the  population  can  atFord  to  live  on  meat, 
and  to  use  wheaten  flour;  and  hence  the  agriculturists  find  a  mar- 
"ket  near  home  for  their  productions.  The  demand  for  animal 
**  food,  too,  being  greater,  a  greater  stock  of  cattle  is  kept;  more  of 
'*  the  land  is  destined  to  clover  and  other  green  crops;  and  I  should 
"judge  from  their  flourishing  appearance,  that,  like  England,  the 
**  growth  of  corn  does  not  exhaust  the  land  so  much  as  the  stock 
**  of  cattle,  by  their  manure,  renews  its  prolific  qualities.  The 
^*  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufacturers  are  numerous,  and,  I 
''  was  told,  flourishing;  and  as  all  manufactured  goods  from  for- 
"  eign  countries  are  either  excluded  or  charged  with  high  duties 
'*  in  Austria,  the  demand  of  that  extensive  empire  creates  a  vent 
'*  for  the  native  goods,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers, 
"  who,  perhaps,  in  most,  certainly  in  many  cases,  might  get  bet- 
"  ter  and  cheaper  goods.  After  passing  through  poorer  districts,  I 
"  was  much  impressed  throughout  Moravia  with  the  striking 
''practical  exemplification  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  manufac- 
^'  tures  on  the  prosperity  of  the  agriculturists.^' 

Here  then  we  have  demonstrative  proof  of  the  operation  of  the 
two  systems  contended  for  by  the  manufacturers  and  their  oppo- 
nents, in  two  adjoining  and  agricultural  nations.  Austria  sensible 
of  the  advantages  of  creating  a  home  market  for  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  by  a  system  of  prohibitory  and  protecting  laws,  has 
reared  up  a  body  of  manufacturing  consumers,  who,  while  their 
neighbours  are  under  the  greatest  depression,  have  given  prosperi- 
ty to  the  agriculture  of  the  country;  while  Poland,  acting  on  the 
principles  of  our  economists,  has  left  all  to  the  operation  of  natu- 
ral causes;  and  what  have  been  the  eftects?  Men  seldom  leave  the 
occupations  to  which  they  are  accustomed  without  the  most  press- 
ing necessity,  and  never  without  reluctance.  They  cling  to  them 
under  every  discouragement  in  the  hope  of  better  times,  until 
their  means  are  exhausted,  arid  they  become  incapable  of  procuring 
capital  for  other  employments:  the  distress  still  accumulating, 
their  rulers  are  at  last  compelled  to  resort  to  ex'traordinary  mea- 
sures, which  would  have  been  unnecessary,  had  they,  in  its  early 
stages,  adopted  the  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  evil.  And 
the  people  at  length  find  themselves  surrounded  by  foreigners, 
having  peculiar  privileges,  and  who  will  for  a  long  time  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  native  population. 

We  see  them  reduced  to  the  humiliating  measure  of  applying  to 
their  rulers  to  intercede  with  Great  Britain  to  repeal  their  corn 
)aw9,  in  the  vain  hope  that  she  will  destroy  her  own  agricuUn.r'^ 
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to  relieve  the  distress  of  her  neighbours,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period 
when  her  own  labourers  cannot  find  employment. 

Mr.  Jacob  informs  us  that  the  whole  expense  of  transmitting  a 
bushel  of  wheat  from  the  granaries  of  Dantzic  and  other  northern 
ports,  to  the  warehouses  in  England,  including  freight,  insurance, 
and  incidental  charges,  is  twelve  pence  (22  cents)  per  bushel:  wha^ 
then  would  be  the  situation  of  England  were  she  to  admit  their 
wheat  for  consumption?  or  if  a  short  crop  should  render  a  partial 
importation  of  that  article  necessary,  how  can  we  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  northern  ports  in  furnishing  the  supply. 

France  is  a  fertile  country,  and  grows  the  best  wheat  in  Eu- 
rope: labour  is  there  much  lower  than  in  our  own  country,  yet  she 
is  unable  to  sustain  a  competition  with  the  northern  ports,  and  has 
been  compelled,  for  the  protection  of  her  agriculturists,  to  adopt  a 
system  of  corn  laws,  by  which  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  is 
prohibited,  unless  the  price  in  her  own  markets  exceeds  6s.  Sd. 
sterling,  or  SI  48  cents  per  bushel. 

We  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject  in  order  to  show  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  look  abroad  for  an  increased  demand  for  our  bread 
stuffs;  and,  we  think,  a  careful  examination  of  it  will  lead  to  the 
belief  that  our  only  resource  is  an  increasing  consumption  at  home; 
and  that  by  resorting  to  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  that  ob- 
ject, we  shall  invigorate  the  industry  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  That  the  extension  of  the  American  system  will  increase 
our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  such  extension  will  eventually  be 
.very  beneficial  to  the  cotton  planters  of  our  southern  states,  is  the 
firm  conviction  of  our  mind.  It  is  this  conviction  which  has  in- 
duced us  to  review  the  Report  of  the  Boston  committee,  and  if 
our  feeble  aid  should  be  instrumental  in  promoting  this  great  ob- 
ject, our  labours  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Should  we  fail,  we  may- 
solace  ourselves  with  the  reflection,  that  our  time  has  been  hon- 
estly, though  fruitlessly  employed,  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  our  countrv. 
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